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Back to Nature’s Food 
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With the Summer days comes a desire for closer contact with Nature and 
for a simpler, more rational diet. When you get back to Nature you 
will want to get back to Nature’s food. A dainty, delicious delight for the 
Summer days is 





Shredded Wheat Biscuit | 
: 4 
FE, 
and Blackberries 
iS 
-or other berries served with milk or cream. It means health, strength and 
Summer joy. Shredded Wheat is a simple, natural elemental food—contain- 
ing no yeast, baking powder, or chemicals of any kind —just pure wheat : 
made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking into crisp golden 
brown Biscuits. 
Nothing so wholesome and nourishing and nothing so easy to prepare. Because of 
its Biscuit form and its porous shreds Shredded Wheat is the only breakfast cereal 
: that combines naturally with berries and other fresh fruits. 
: Heat one or more Biscuits in the oven to restore crispness and then cover with black- 
berries or other berries. Serve with milk or cream and sweeten to suit the taste. i 


\ TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer, a crisp, tasty toast eaten with butter, soft cheese or 
marmalades. A delicious snack for the camp or the bungalow —for picnics. or excursions on 
land or sea. 
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The Shredded Wheat Company iene Falls, N. Y. 
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Each and Every One a Speed Shell 


The speed that breaks your targets nearer the trap. That’s why 
-UMC Steel Lined Shells have won 13 out of the 15 Handi- 
caps held in the last three years. 

The speed that gets that mile-a-minute “duck” with a shorter 
lead — that’s why it takes over 50,000 dealers to handle the demand 
for Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shells.. 

The shooting fraternity are speed wise. They know loose 
smokeless powder won’t drive shot. They know that the drive 
depends on the compression. 

The powder charge in Rem/ngion-UMC shells is gripped in steel. 
This lining is designed to give the exact compression necessary to 
send the load to the mark quickest. It insures speed — the same 
speed in every shell. 

The steel lining is moisture proof —no dampness can get through. 
Jar proof—no powder can get out. Waste proof — no energy is lost. 

Shoot Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shells 
Get All the Drive of the Powder Behind Every Shot 
Remington- UMC — the perfect shooting combination 


Remington Arms - Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York City 





We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 
We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 
AND STREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 
you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 
receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 


is guarantee does not 


» even where both 





such transactions there is 
parties are honest and sincere. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00; quarter page 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. Classified advertising 5c. 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 av inch. Special rate to subscribers 


of FIELD AND STREAM. 
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Just Out! 


The Angler’s 
and Sportsman’s Guide for 1912 












(The only Resort and Guide Directory in 
America—Formerly the Angler’s Guide) 


Completely revised with the following new features 


“WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY,” containing the best hunting, camping 
and fishing places in America, giving railroads, steamships, hotels, camps, 
guides and best accommodations. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. Dry Fly Fishing, by E. M. Gill. Tournament 
Casting, by R. Johnston Held. Surf Casting, by E. B. Rice, Jersey Coast Fish- 
ing, by F. B. Alexander. Pacific Coast Fishing, by Charles Frederick Holder. 
Mounting and Skinning fish, Fishing knots, colored plates showing most ef- 
fective flies, together with a complete record and photographs of the winners 
in Field and Stream’s Record Game Fish Contest, giving weight, size, 
place and tackle used in taking the Record Fish caught during 1911. 


You absolutely can’t get along without it. In 
the three years we have been publishing this book 
we have been collecting little tips on the various 
phases of fishing from expert anglers every- 
where and the 1912 edition, rewritten and im- 
proved from cover to cover, is the most com- 
plete and authoritative book of the kind pub- 
lished. The Fish and Game Laws for 1912, in- 
cluded in the “Guide,” are alone worth the price 
of the book. But the book will also tell you 
When—the best season—Where—giving many 
virgin waters,—and How—telling the best meth- 
ods of angling used by the most successful fish- 
ermen everywhere. Read the partial list of con- 
tents given above. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Angler’s and Sportsman’s Guide, 2. FOR 


egular Price, $1.00 

A Year’s Subscriptien to Field and Stream, $2.00 
Regular Price, $1.50 

Field and Stream Publishing Co. 

456 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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THE JULY ISSUE OF 


ROD AND GUN 


IN CANADA 


Contains among other articles the following: 

Reminiscences of a Sojourn at a Hudson Bay Post. 

The Wizard of Ontario’s Highlands. 

A Prince Edward Island Fisherman. 

The Lure of the Rod: Fishing Along the St. Lawrence River. 

The Culture of Black and Silver Foxes. Articles of Practical 
Information. 7 


Per copy, 15 cents; per annum, postpaid, to the United States, $1.50 


Reliable information concerning Hunting and Fishing Trips into 
Canada furnished free to American Subscribers 


ww. J. TAYLOR, Limited, Publisher 
74-78 DUNDAS STREET, WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 








THE WHITTIER INN 


SEA GATE, NEW YORK HARBOR 











AN IDEAL HOTEL HOME FOR SUMMER 


Open from May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private park maintained 
by the local cottage community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby cottages to those who 
prefer them, service and privileges of the Inn being 
the same. 

A clean broad beach with ample bathing facilities, 
Tennis, baseball, rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from New York City. 
Also frequent train service to Brooklyn. 

Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes by Private Boat from New York 


Rates and Booklet Upon Application 











All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Do You Go 


to the Games ? 


Yes! Do you read the 


Baseball 


| | Magazine? 
ea ee | No? Why Not? 


You are not a dyed-in-the-wool 
fan if you don't. It’s the only 
magazine devoted to the GREAT 

AMERICAN GAME. 


Founded four years ago and pub- 
lished every month the year round, 
each issue has been better than the 
previous one. 

Get it. Read what the League 
Presidents, Team Owners and Star 
Players have to say. 

Think of what you have missed in 
the last four years, then cut out the 
coupon and send with 25¢ (coin or 
stamps) for a sample copy and a 
handsome photogravure art poster 
(size 20 x 12) of any of the following 
players, Cobb, Chance, Home Run 
Baker, $25,000 Marty O’Toole, Wag- 
ner, Mathewson, Evers, Jennings; or 
a copy of Who’s Who in Baseball— 
a 64-page book. 


Baseball Magazine, 65 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find 25c (in 2c stamps or coin) for 
which please send me prepaid a sample copy and 
art poster Of......ccccccecccccesecssccenes ; or 


Who’s Who in Baseball. 


Name ..ccccccesccosece City .cccccccccccccccecs 
Street ccccccccsccoccces State ..cccccccceececces 
€ 








Largest S.S.Co. 


Over 400 
SHIPS 








in the World. 
1,210,000 
TONS 






Around 
the World 


on the palatial 
cruising steamship 


Cleveland 


17,000 TONS 
From New York October 19, 1912 
From San Francisco Feby. 6, 1913 


110 Days $650 and up 


Including all secessary expenses 
aboard and ashore, railway, hotel, 
shore excursions, carriages, guides, 
fees, etc. 


Wlte for beautifully illustrated booklet 
containing Fall | information. 


Land of the 
Midnight Sun 


Norway, North Cape 
Spitzbergen 
CRUISES FROM HAMBURG 
During July and August 


Duration from 14 to 26 days. Cost 
up. By the large cruising ships 


Victoria Luise 
mprinzessin Cecilie 
and Meteor 


Vacation 
Cruises 


June to October 
JAMAICA Bound Trin $75 
PANAMA CANAL "p24 $110 


By the Popular wee 


“Prinz” Steamers 
OF OUR ATLAS SERVICB 



























? Write for booklet of any cruise 

Hamburg-American Line 

41-45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Beston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 

burgh, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Franc 
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The Iitustrated 


OutdesrWerld 


ARE YOU AN OUTDOOR MAN?P 


If you are interested in Shooting, Fishing, 
Motor-boating, Automobiling or any outdoor 
sport, buy a copy of or subscribe to 


The litustrated 


OutdesrWerld 


** The best outdoor paper published.’”,— Public Opinion. 


If you are interested in preserving for 
posterity the rapidly diminishing remnants of 
American wild life, send us $2.00 for a year’s 
subscription to Tue ILLustRATED OuTpoor 
Wor tp, and in addition to the magazine we 
will send a copy of “God’s Acre,” the best 
story ever written on the preservation of 
American game, by Emerson Hough. 


The Iifustrated, 


Outder World 


ARGUS BUILDING, 17 WEST 42D STREET 
NEw YORK, N. Y. 


Special inducements to subscription agents during 
the Summer months. 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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One Dollar and a Half 


for the next twelve issues of the National Magazine 
will keep you in intimate touch with the greatest 
political campaign in the history of the nation 


Joe Chapple, ‘‘ The Traveling Editor’’ of the National, will take 
you with him through the columns of the magazine to 


Both National Conventions 

The Great Ratification Meetings 
Around the Circle with the Candidates 
Stumping with the Spell-binders 

and finally on to Washington for 

The Inauguration 

The Inaugural Parade and Ball 


and all the attendant festivities—and also entertain you each month 
with the chatty, colloquial paragraphs in ‘‘Affairs at Washington,”’ 
a unique and exclusive feature of the National and one of the most 
popular departments published in any magazine. 


The National contains every month, in addition to Mr. Chapple’s 
contributions, a stirring serial, several short stories, special articles, 
a home-makers’ department, etc. 


The following stories have been scheduled for early issues of 
the National. 


Henry Holman’s Pilgrimage—A Serial—M. R. Umberhind 
Sidestepping the Sultan—A Serial—Cy Warman 

The Five Best Things in the World—Rutledge Bermingham 
The Match-Making Bat—Isabel Andrews 

The Sand Painter—Will Gage Carey 

Kidnapped—Jessie Davies Willdy 

The Miner’s Talisman—William Alfred Corey 

The Dog in the Hotel—Jack Brant 


The first copy will be sent the day we receive your subscription, 
so hurry along that 


DOLLAR AND A HALF 


for one full year’s entertainment in the pages of the National. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Boston, Mass. 
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seem ||| INCLUDE THE WELKOM WARMER 
IN YOUR CAMPING OUTFIT 


qm? 
ip 






NO WATER 
10 HEAT 


NO RUBBER 
TO ROT 


Welkom Warmer Outfit 


The only modern, safe and effective substitute for the anti- 
quated Hot Water Bag. ‘ ’ 

It is made of metal and heated within one minute by simply 
lighting a tube containing a blazeless and keless fuel generat- 
ing a uniform heat lasting over two hour: at a cost of less than 
one cent. Will last for years. 

It is curved to fit any portion of the body and weighs less than 











ounces. . 
Endorsed by the medical prof as very effective in cases of 
= Rh i N Igia, Lumbago, etc. 
=> Complete outfit including 10 tubes ef fuel sent prepaid upon 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET receipt of $1.00. 


41-45 BRC 


WELKOM WARMER MFG. CO. 


Dept. A. J., 108 Fulton St., New York 
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{ | lens, with a regular grown up diaphragm shutter, and the finder is of the very finest type—such 


FIELD picture 21{ x 314 inches. Sell it?—no, sir—we are going to give one away free to every 
AND fellow who will do us the favor of getting six of his friends to subscribe to FIELD i) 
STREAM, AND STREAM—recognized as America’s best magazine for sportsmen — 
.456 Fourth Av. and certainly the very biggest possible value at a dollar and a half 
N. ¥. City. agen. ne 
> Go out and see a few of your friends today! ow 

3 pn :—E d sae “ 

Gad" $9.00 nag age them this little adv. and tell them what you’re 

scriptions to Field and working for. You'll have enough before you 
Stream. ee a eh know it! Then send them in with the 

te sheet.) Send the little 
Prom camera, also one of your coupon and the camera goes to you by 
premium catalogues to return mail. : 

y S —>= a tek — wz ase Ei. ? 
NE Srivcecvececsvoess Sevecce SW =< ZB 


DE cacsbeincnaseecteessaenens . 





4 Half the fun of any vacation trip is the telling about it afterwards 
—the sitting before the open fire and telling the ‘* home folks”’ about 
the deer you brought down—the rapids you shot—the speckled beauties you 
lured from the deep, black holes where the alders lean out over the water, — ve 
Increase these pleasures a hundred-fold this year by bringing home the indisputable XK “5 
evidence of snapshots taken on the spot. Show beyond a doubt just how big that trout was 
—what an ‘‘old he’’ that buck was and just how he fell when your pellet got him in the vital spot. 
Haven’t got a camera ?—here’s your chance. ; : 
We have picked out the greatest little camera you ever sawin your life. It has a cracker-jack 





4 


| 


as is found on the mast expensive foreign cameras. Loads with film-pack. Folded it measures 
only 4% x 3x1 inches—will slip in just anywhere in your kit-bag or pocket. Size of 
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OUTING BOOKS FOR OUTDOOR MEN 


The American Shotgun 


By Cuartes Asxins. The latest book. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Describes all models. How to 
select and test a gun. How to shoot. Snap ver- 
sus swing shooting, binocular or one-eye aiming, 
5 3-4x 81-2 inches. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Big Game at Sea 


By Cuarces F. Horper. Tells of exciting adven- 
tures with the Tuna, Devilfish, Shark and other 
mammoth denizens of the deep sea. Illustrated. 
$2.00 net. 


Boat Sailing 


By Capt. A. J. Kengaty. Every amateur skipper 
should have a copy of this book in the locker of 
his boat. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


The Book of the Tarpon 


By A. W. DIMOCK. The latest and best book 
on this subject. Illustrated by Julian A. Dimock 
with one of the best collections of fish pictures ever 


reproduced. Just published. $2.00 net. 


Camping and Woodcraft---The 
Book of 


By Horace Kepuart. Is the standard pocket en- 
cyclopedia on life in the Woods. Covers every 
phase of ping and ping. C ded to be 
the best by the highest authorities. 4 1-4 x 7 
inches, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. Leather, 
$2.00 net. 





Favorite Fish and Fishing 


By Dr. J. A. Hensnatt. Deals with the Black 
Bass, Grayling, Trout and Tarpon, with chapters 
devoted to fishing in Florida waters. 12 mo. Illus- 
trated. Price $1.25 net. 


Fishing and Shooting Sketches 


By Grover Cievetanp. A delightful little vol- 
ume on the ethics of sport and a worthy memento 
of a true sportsman. fllustrated with drawings by 
Hy. Watson. Price $1.25 net. 


Golf for Beginners---and Others 


By Marswatt Wuittatcu. The object of this 
book is to teach the piayer how to teach himself 
rather than imitate the methods of others. Illus- 
trated. 5 3-4x 81-2 inches. $2.00 net. 
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GOLF 


FOR BEGINNERS - 
© OTHERS 
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- HOW TO - 
STVDY BIRDS 
BY HEABEAT K JOB 




















Guide to the Country Home 


By E. K. Panrxinson. Is designed to show how 
profit, as well as pleasure, may be derived from the 
Country Home. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


How to Live in the Country 


By E, P. Powett. Written from the author's 
own experience in combining happiness and profit 
in country living. The Country.dweller could take 
no better guide than Mr. Powell for the road to 
— and success in the creation of the country 

ome. 51-4x81-2inches. Many half-tone illus 
trations. $1.75 net. 


How to Study Birds 


By Hersert K. Jos. Tells in detail how to take 
up the study of bird life, how to know the birds, 
when and where to find them, etc. Every detail 
of the use of the camera on bird subjects is made 
plain. Illustrated. 5 3-4x81.2 inches. $1.50 
net. 


Motoring Abroad 


By Franx Presprey. A delightful account of 
trip through the most interesting part of Europe. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Saddle and Camp in the Rockies 


By Ditton Wattace. A graphic account of a two 
thousand mile survey of the Rocky Mountain game 
region on “oat ma from Southern Arizona to 
Jackson's Hole, the last great grazing ground of 
the American elk. Copiously illustrated with pho- 
tographs by the author. $1.75 net. 


The Sport of Bird Study 


By Hersert K. Jos. This volume is designed 
pecially for the begi The author gives a 
facinating account of his experience while hunting 
with the camera. Contains 134 half-tones from 
photographs. 5 3-4x81-2 inches. $1.50 net. 


Training the Bird Dog 


By C. B. Wurtrorp. How to train 4 a dog in 
the way he should go ha; been successfully worked 
out by Mr. Whitford and is here fully set forth. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 





Wilderness Homes 


By Oxrver Kemp. A book of the log cabin. It 
describes how to build ones own summer home at 
a minimum of expense. Many plans and specifi- 
cations are given, with numerous illustrations. 
5 3-8 x 8 1-2 inches. $1.25 net. 
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141-145 WEST 36TH ST. NEW YORK 


O-U-FING HANDBOOKS 


122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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Your Vacation Trip 
de Makes No Difference Where You Wish to Enjoy Your Outing or at What Season of the \ 
Year You Decide to Make the Trip, nN 
The North Western Line 
can give you the best service, r’ 


@The Cool North Woods of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan with their balsam-laden atmos- 
phere and unsurpassable hunting, fishing, bathing and boating, offer innumerable inducements 
both to the sportsman and the city dweller. 

Q The Black Hills of South Dakota cannot be excelled as a healthful and beautiful country. 

QThe Yellowstone National Park, one of Nature’s masterpieces, is reached by the direct train 
service of the North Western Line and connections. Variable routes. 

@ Colorado, with its gorgeous mountain scenery and splendid resort facilities, should be seriously 
considered in making your choice. 

x California. This great land of outdoor life and balmy sunshine is an ideal resort of America, and 
it vies with the most wonderful resorts of the world in its unequaled scenic attractions and 
hotel accommodations. 


Full information, descriptive and 
illustrated booklets, ticket rates 
and sleeping car reservations may 
be had on application to « 


Chicago and 
Railway = sat i rea ‘ 


A. C. JOHNSON C. A. CAIRNS The New Passenger Terminal of the Chicago 


P. + Traffic M r Gen’ Pass’r and Ti ket Agt. and North Western Railway in Chicago is the 
ig — ‘ “ . most modern Railway Station in the world, 




















“TOOKED 1” 


A beautiful picture for your dining -room, 
office, camp or club. 


This black and white cut is a minia- 
ture of a four colored reproduction of 
one of H. A. Driscole’s latest paintings 
of a brook trout. 


Many of our readers have taken ad- 
vantage of the four colored reproduction 
we have been offering of Driscole’s 
small mouth black bass and are familiar 
with his work. 

We had this original painted for our 
frontispiece in our April issue, and to 
give our readers the advantage of se- 
curing one of these beautiful pictures, 
ready for framing, we arranged to have P 
a few of these reproduced for this pur- 
pose. 

The size of this reproduction is 6 x 10 
and when framed it is impossible to tell 
it from the original canvas. 


We are making a special offer for the reader 
of FIELD AND STREAM only. We will send 
this picture securely packed for mailing for 25c. 





FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
456 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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World's’ Stock Champion 
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National Car wins 500-mile race, Indianapolis 


Motor Speedway. 


Time, 6 hours 21 minutes 


6 seconds; average of 78.72 miles per hour, 
lowering the record by 4.11 miles per hour. 


From the Factory, through the Race- 
Test, comes the National car you own, 
Racing is but part of the manufac- 
turing process that tests and perfects 
National cars for your safety, comfort 
and indefatigable service. 

That the National again proved its 
superiority is your unimpeachable guide 
to the best car, regardless of cost. The 
race demonstrates the reliability, power 
and longevity of the National. 


We do not sell you a racing car. We 
do sell you a car embodying the prin- 
ciples found perfect, and able to stand 
the hardest of tests. We sell you a car 
that has proved its superiority over all 
others. 


The National Series V is the criterion 
in every respect for 1913. With left- 
hand drive and center control, long 
wheel base, deep luxurious upholstery, 
self-starter, tire pump, integral part of 
motor, gas and electric lights, long low 
bodies of beautiful design and finish, 
long resilient springs, powerful but 
flexible motor, noiseless and comfortable, 
no other car offers greater service or 
enjoyment than the National. 

The 500-mile race is a positive test 
where the National’s Quality is proven 
to be the best, most reliable and 
durable. 

Write at once for Series “V” Book. 
It is the 1913 motor car style book. 


Long Stroke Motor, 4% x6 
Four Models, $2,600 to $3,000 


NATIONAL “40”—INDIANAPOLIS 


- International Champion 
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@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 


exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 


binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 


of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. 


The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 





KENNEL, PET STOCK AND LIVE GAME 


CHAMPION 





Keeps Dogs Healthy, Vigorous and 
in good Coat. 


Made of Clean Sweet Meat, Cereals 
and Flour 


Crisp, Clean, Appetizing 


“Ask the Man Who Feeds It” 


Send for Booklet D and Free Sample 


ST. PAUL BREAD CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

















Airedale Farm Kennels 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 
The largest Farm Home for 
Airedale Terriers in the coun- 
i by. Always have all ages of 

egistered Stock +3 ee 
watch dogs, companions and CHUMS. FOR CHILDR 
Asan all around dog no breed on earth a the porn nd no 
kennelin America can furnish better stoc 














setters and pointers, fox, coyote, wolf 

and deer hounds; coon, cat, bear, varmint and rabbit 
hounds. Shipped on trial. Send 4c stamps for 50 page 
illustrated catalogue. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, 
Ky. 


FOR SALE—Dogs, 


ENGLISH “BLOODHOUNDS— Puppies 
Pups guaranteed man trailers. Max 
Kansas. 








REGISTERED 
and grown dogs. 
J. Kennedy, Fredonia, 


BROKEN ORANGE AND WHITE pedigreed pointer for 

sale. Four years old. Good retriever, very fast, sure, 
and none better on quail. Used three years in the South 
with excellent results. Price $100. R. B. Fraser, 311 
Van Houten Ave., Passaic, N. J. 








WANTED—Bird Dogs for training, twenty-two years’ 
experience, terms reasonable, good references, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. A. E. Seidel, R. F. D. 2, Danville, Pa. 


BISCUIT | 





HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 


Then You Want The 
“Amateur Trainer 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged 
by authorities and amateurs alike the most prac- 
tical book on training ever published. The author 
is a trainer of over 20 years’ experience. 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, 
but guaranteed to contain the most practical in- 
formation on the subject at any price. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price—paper cover, $1.00, daely 
cloth bound and gold embossed, $1.50. 


Address all orders to 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 
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FOR SALE—One 
registration. J. L. 


2-year-old Great Dane dog, subject to 
Philips, Lufkin, Tex. 





SPECIALTIES—Tame, educated talking parrots, young 
parrots, imported tré ained singing canaries, toy dogs, 
Angora cats. Free circulars. Grand Rapids Bird Store, 


Grand Rapids, Mich 








GOLDEN and silver pheasants, breeders, large handsome 
birds; also eggs in season; book on pheasants, 25c. 
Schilling, 3403 Charles St., Fruitvale, Oakland, Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED — Position as game warden or in charge of chtb 

preserves; four years’ salaried state officer; highest refer- 
ences; 43 years of age. Address E. M. Chadwick, Col- 
chester, Conn. 








Prehistoric Indian relics, 

modern trappings, Navajo Blankets, Elk Tusks, 

Pioneer Crockery, Antique Guns, Pistols, Swords 

and Daggers from all parts of the world.  Illus- 
trated list 6c. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


“FOR THE DEN” 





W. H. JORDAN, Hunter and Guide, outfitter for unex- 

celled camping trips through the Yellowstone Park 
Experienced guide for pack outfits hunting big game, elk, 
deer, bear and mountain sheep. Best of Eastern and 
Western references. Cody, Wyoming. 
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BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. Thousands of dollars 

for anyone who can write successful words or music. 
Past experience unnecessary. Send us your song poems, 
with or without music, or write for free particulars. 
ACCEPTANCE GUARANTEED IF AVAILABLE. 
Washington only place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus 
Dugdale Co., Dept. 72, Washington, D. C. 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 
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ENGLISH RING NECK PHE ASANT EGGS from strong 
blooded, hardy stock; $2.00 per setting 13 eggs; $10 per 
hundred. C. T. Kimball, 1215 Bushnell St., Beloit, Wis. 





BLACK BASS, striped bass, perch, best shore bird shoot- 
ing in America, August and September. Wild celery, 

other duck a seed. Jasper B. White, Waterlily, Cur- 
rituck Sound, N. C. 


HELLGRAMITE spinner. 
Ledyard, 2012 85th St., 





All fish. ~ 60c. W. 


Best ever. 
srooklyn, f 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and fish culturist. 








For twelve years superintendent of Wyoming Hatch- 
eries. Have thorough kn »wledge of trout culture, hatch- 
ing, building, pond construction, etc. Would prefer 


West, but will consider position in any part of country. 
Will give Al references. Address C. W. Morgareidge, 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 


SINGLE FRANCOTTE TRAP 





GUN, high grade; 2% 





inch drop. $75 cash, nothing less. Furnish references 

and receive gun on trial. F. W. King, Ellastone Bldg., 

Cleveland, 

WANTED—A small furnished camp in the Adirondacks 
for summer; give full particulars, location, accommoda- 

tions, etc. Address E. p: A., Haverford Court, Haver- 

ford, Penn. 





WILD CELERY and wild rice attracts ducks and other 
waterfowl to your preserves. Write for circular. Prices 
most reasonable. Clyde B. Terrell, Oshkosh, Wis. 


WANTED—Copies of the April, May, June, 
August, 1911, issues of Fretp anp Stream. A copy of 
the current, or any subsequent issue of FIELD AND 
StrEAM will be sent, postpaid, to any one sending us one 
or more of the issues mentioned above. Field and Stream 
Pub. Co., 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 





July and 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Built in high grade only, Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 




















JOHN MURGATROYD 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 


Birds, Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 
Skins Tanned & made into Rugs 


57 West 24th Street New York 

















Made from old Va. Sun-Cured To- 
bacco. No artifici 
the good 


flavors, but just 
old aromatic Yobacco that 
vleases,free from bite a nut-like taste 
All quality, nothing fancy. Sent 
prepaid 85c. pound. Sample 10c. 
Jasper L. Rowe, Richmond, Va. 








Subscribing — Contributing — Advertising — Selling 


Ghe ntercollegiate 


Established 899 








A PUBLICATION PULSATING WITH COLLEGE LIFE 


g An illustrated monthly magazine of in- 
terest to all recreation-loving Americans. 
g A medium using only the best in Fiction 
and Articles; Aeronautical and Dramatic 
departments, 

q A trial subscription offer of four months 
for 25 cents will enable you to secure a 
liberal education during the summer 
months! 

g Always for sale at News-stands, Railroad 
Stations, Alumni Associations, Frat Houses 
in the United States. 


Published by 


INTER PUBLISHING CO. 
1139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











ATTENTION 


Field and Stream Readers!!! 


Every sportsman should wear the very 
latest Collis’s 20th Century Patent Safety 
Fob! 

This fob is 
designed to 
meet the re- 
quirements of 
the sportsman. 
It is impossi- 
ble to lose 
your. watch 
while hunting, 
fishing, or in 
fact, in any 
walk of life. 
that 

are no 
ckles to 

brassy. 
an ideal 
for the 


Observe 
there 
buc 
wear 
It is 
fo b 





sportsman or sportswoman. 
PRICES: 
Roman Gold Finish 
Oxidized Vinish. .......ccccscce 
Red and Green Gold Finish 
Sterling Silver Finish............... 


When ordering, kindly 






de- 


state finish 
sired, and send post-office money order to 


H. J. COLLIS MFG. CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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KITE FLYING FOR TUNA Chas. F. Holder 235 { 
Using the Tuna Plane to imitate a live fight of the tuna’ s favorite prey. 
C H S F. HOLDER uthor, angler and outdoorsman. Too well known to FIELD AND * 
STREAM readers to need any further introduction. His books “‘Life in the Open’ and ‘Deep Sea 4 
Angling” are classics. : 
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Make Fun of the Sun 
in Easy-Breezy B.V.D. 


Let it blaze and broil! In Loose Fitting 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee Length 
Drawers or Union Suits you are cool and comfortable from breakfast to bed. 
They are made of light, durable woven materials, soft to the skin. 
Quality of fabrics, true-to-size fit, careful workmanship and long wear are 
assured and insured by 
This Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 
U.S. A. April 30th, 1907.) $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 


the suit. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 50c. 
75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the gar- 
ment. 






(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries.) 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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Lccccncocccccececccccoscececccosccccccccececesccsscscscccecccecocececccoss 


AND A FEW THINGS MORE! 


Does it occur to you that after the field of fishing 
and live game shooting has been covered there are 
many other sportmen’s subjects in which you are 
interested P 


FOR INSTANCE 


trap shooting, yachting, travel, dogs, natural history, 
motor boating and forestry? 


Forest and Stream 


tells the “how to” of every one of these subjects 
and treats field and big game shooting, fishing and 
fly casting instructively and interestingly. 


It is issued every week, thereby keeping up 
with current events in its field. 


IT WILL BE 39 YEARS OLD NEXT 
MONTH—\the oldest outdoor magazine published. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK ITS INFORMATION 





Price: $3.00 a Year $1.50 for 6 Months 


Foreign Postage, $1.50 extra a Year; 75 cents extra for 6 Months 
Canadian Pestege $1.00 extra a Year; 50 cents extra for 6 Months 


DEPARTMENT, free to 


every reader, has the infor- 








wa ——= mation garnered during forty 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., . 
years to give you upon 


127 Franklin St., New York. 














ic cdicientedis request. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $........ for which SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3 00 . 
send FOREST AND STREAM for eecccce year. An invaluable adjunct to the 
Rep ehenee enact COMMENCINE oo 5ccccerevess sportsman’s library. Add it to yours. 
BOR s0<, tO 
TD Siew gsercnsetendscesepecesvocesen “4 4 

- Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
MOBI 66 0cicccccscseteccasceectsosvcess 


127 Franklin Street, New York City 
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VICTOR C, FORSYTHE 


Artist, author and illustrator. All Fie_tD AND 
Srream’s readers are familiar with the dashing 
cover designs and spirited illustrations of this 
popular artist. He is a true Westerner—we caught 
him out in the Mohave desert just as depicted. 
He had on a frontier Colt and a Rem automatic, 
but we haled him to New York with his own lasso 
to paint and draw for the great Releegious Maga- 


cine. 
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THE TUNAPLANE 


Showing the launch coming head on, the tunaplane 50 feet up and the angler making the bait leap and 
splash on the surface. 


(See article by Chas. F. Holder.) 
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NUMBER THREE 


KITE FLYING FOR TUNA 


USING THE “TUNAPLANE” TO IMITATE FLYING FISH IN FLIGHT. A NEW TRICK AT CATALINA 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


UNA angling—suggested by the writ- 
T er back in the seventies and tried off 
the Maine coast in 1875 and suc- 
cessfuly demonstrated at Avalon, Cal., 
in 1887—is spreading around the world 
as a great and fascinating sport. The 
Tuna Club established its seventy-odd rec- 
ords under circumstances that challenged 
the admiration of the world of sport. It 
piled up prizes, cups, medallions, until 
there seemed no end—and still the club 
record of two hundred and fifty-one 
pounds with a twenty-one thread line 
remains unbeaten. Every season sees an- 
glers going everywhere to excel this, for- 
tunes have been expended, anglers have 
journeyed from England, Scotland, Ger- 
many and France, and American anglers 
have gone to Madeira, Azores, Sicily. 
Australia—in an effort to defeat the rec- 
ord—and now in 1911, after many trials, 
Mr. Ross, of Montreal, Canada, has taken 
a tuna in Nova Scotia nearly four times 
the size of the record of the Tuna Club, 
but not with the Tuna Club tackle and a 
number twenty-four line, but probably 
with the number thirty-nine line in com- 
mon use. Also several tunas have been 
taken off the Jersey coast. 
In California the tuna is more or less 
an old story, and anglers are devoting 








themselves to the newly discovered game 
fish—the Catalina swordfish, seventeen of 
which have been recorded at the Tuna 
Club this year, ranging up to three hun- 
dred pounds, all taken with rod and reel. 
But for the stranger within the Califor- 
nian gates the tuna is the piscatorial piéce 
de résistance—and all on account of its 
uncertainty. The tuna is the antipode of 
the trout in size, but in uncertainty, view 
the word as you will, it ranks with the 
smaller fish. One year it will sweep the 
seas. I have taken with a friend three in 
a few years, and we stopped because it 
wasacrime. The following year a friend 
wrote me that the tunas were in Australia 
(they certainly were not in California). 
Now they are foaming not a mile from 
the Tuna Club, but no man can hook one, 
and for a number of years the catch has 
been limited and vacillating, but followed 
with unabated energy by the lovers of sea 
angling everywhere. 

To row and steam over a vast school 
of tunas which scorn the hook for weeks 
has resulted in some ingenious inventions. 
One called the “tuna sled” looks like a 
sled and is devised to push the bait away 
from the boat that it is following, but the 
most spectacular scheme appeared during 
the present summer and is shown in the 








OPERATING THE 


Fig. 3.—The tunaplane is 
jump 10 or 20 or more feet. 


Note the bait in the air 
accompanying photographs taken for the 
purpose. 

Avalon in summer is an angling com- 
munity of six thousand or eight thousand 
persons, a rendezvous for yachts, and this 
year even the old habitués of the place 
were astonished to see anglers flying kites 
out at sea. Some were just plain kites, 
some were hydroplanes or box affairs, but 
they all went up into the air, first high 
above the launch, then ahead or astern, 
as the case may be. It did not take long 
for the progressive curiosity of the pub- 
lic to discover what it meant, though 
every effort was made at first to conceal 
it. The kites had nothing to do with kite 
flying as a sport. They were “Tuna- 
planes” to imitate the action of a man in 
an aeroplane lifting his bait and making 
it leap from wave to wave, in imitation 
of a flying fish alive. The idea originated 
in the mind of Captain George Farns- 
worth, one of the cleverest of the island 
boatmen, who has gaffed and caught 
scores of the largest fish of the region on 
tackle so light as to astonish the layman. 

Two years ago when I returned from 
a ten days’ trip to San Clemente, the big 
outside island of the Santa Catalina 
group, with Gifford Pinchot, we located a 


now well out and the angler by a jerk sends the flying fish into the air, 





TUNAPLANE 


makitr 


J g it 
just under the tunaplane and just above the horizon. 


big school of leaping tunas about five 
miles to the southeast of Santa Catalina, 
and for several days tried to take one, 
a most soul-grilling and exasperating pro- 





ceeding when the fish will not bite, and 
these big tunas would not; yet there they 
were—ten thousand, perhaps—lying ex- 


actly in the right place, the off-shore lee 
of Santa Catalina, a region the Tuna Club 
anglers call the doldrums, also famous 
for the beautiful dolphin. There was no 
wind, and a long swell, and when a swell 
passed over the school, which was lying 
just below the surface, we could see their 
splendid shapes standing out against the 
sapphire blue of the Santa Catalina Chan- 
nel like gems. There they were, tunas of 
vast size, one of which would have car- 
ried off the Morehouse record and several 
thousands dollars’ worth of cups, medals, 
rods, gold, silver and diamond trophies 
which have been piled up in the Tuna 
Club by enthusiastic anglers ever since 
the writer took the first very large tuna, 
one hundred and eiglity-three pounds, 
after a battle of four hours and a tow 
of twelve grilling miles. Nothing more 
exasperating could be imagined as we 
sailed and resailed over them, now slow- 
ing down, now at full speed, only to see 








them sink, then rise, as we cleared the 
school—rise so near the surface that it 
was boiling with the movement of ten 
thousand fins. I had landed many tunas 
in former years when they hunted us in 
the bay and had started the trouble, hence 
I did not fish. I devoted myself to the 


task of trying to devise some new 
scheme. While I was doing this and 


not accomplishing anything, and Mr. Pin- 
chot was fishing, holding his rod with the 
patience of the one described as smiling 
at grief from the top of a monument, I 
noticed Mr. Hooper and Mr. Murphy try- 
ing to imitate the leap of a flying fish by 
jerking the big eighteen-inch bait (a fly- 
ing fish) from the top of a swell ten or so 
feet, letting it fall with a crash just as a 
flying fish does fall, with a splash, gen- 
erally, to be grabbed at by the tuna which 
had been following it like an avenging 
Nemesis for perhaps half a mile. They did 
it very cleverly, and it reminded me of the 
time in 1900 I had, with a two-handed cast, 
dropped my bait in front of the leader of 
a school and hooked it. Nothing is more 
enticing to the average tuna than this. 
If anything is the matter with a fish, 
it seems to madden all predatory fishes 
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and the wounded victim is at once seized. 

But all the skill and cleverness of the 
Tuna Club experts, Hooper and Murphy, 
did not, at least that day, induce the tuna 
to bite. 

The kite, hydroplane, or tunaplane, was 
devised by Captain Farnsworth to meet 
this situation, and to relieve the angler 
from the exercise of jerking a bait eight- 
een inches long and weighing over a pound 
from wave to The method of 
using the tunaplane is well illustrated in 
the Reyes pictures. When the launch 
reaches the ground, the angler, who sits 
in a comfortable chair facing the stern, 
takes up his sixteen-ounce, seven-foot rod, 
and the boatman, who has run the twen- 
tv-one thread or strand line through the 
agate guides, slips the line through a ring 
in the tunaplane or kite. An abundance 
of line is pulled through, then it is 
tened to a leader of piano wire about 
seven feet long connected with several 
swivels; the hook, a number ten, is baited 
with a flying fish at least eighteen inches 
long and weighing possibly a pound and 
a quarter. the natural or most 
common prey of the tuna, and it is hooked 
by the jaw or up through the body and 


wave. 


fas- 


This is 





STARTING 


Fig. 2. 


The tunaplane is now clear of the boat and the bait is overboard. 
from a reel. 


BAIT 


THE 


Phe Captain is flying tunaplane 
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lashed or sewed so that it will tow natu- 
rally. his accomplished, the boatman 
starts his engine, the launch moves ahead 
and the boatman gradually pays off line 
and gets his tunaplane up into the air 
(Figure 1). As it rises the angler un- 
reels or slacks away and soon the ma- 
chine is forty or fifty feet in air and 
astern (Figure 2). If the launch is go- 
ing against the wind, the boatman can 
now either hold the tunaplane or make 
the line fast while the angler takes his 
seat in comfort and waits for the strike 
while the launch runs along slow or fast, 
according to the desire of the skipper. 
The game is one of trolling or towing the 
fifty, seventy-five feet or more of the line 
behind you. e 

Usually the line extends directly out 
astern, but now we perceive that it goes 
up into the air to the tunaplane, then 
drops to the ocean. The reader will now 
see the resemblance to the aeroplane or 
hydroplane. Instead of fishing from one 
of them and so being able to jerk the line 
along, a smaller contrivance is conceived, 
and the angler in the boat lifts the bait, 
using the aerial tunaplane as a pulley, as 
shown in Figure 3, where we see the 
launch going against the wind. Captain 
Farnsworth stands holding the line of the 
tunaplane, which he has on a reel, and 
the angler has just given his line a jerk, 
with the result that the bait is lifted more 
or less naturally a foot or two above the 
water and by the onward movement of 
the launch carried ahead, and we can 
see the bait, just above the horizon, 
being held aloft by the tunaplane. So 
natural is this leap that a friend writes 
me that “it sets nearly all fishes, long- 
finned tuna and others crazy” as it jumps, 
or appears to jump, along the surface. 
This works equally well in coming down 
the wind, well illustrated by Mr. Reyes 
in Figure 4. Here the tunaplane is shown 
drifting down the wind or going with the 
launch. Captain Farnsworth is at the 
wheel and holding the string, while the 
angler is seen “giving the butt,” or throw- 
ing his tip back, which lifts the flying- 
fish bait clear and drops it with a splash, 
as plainly seen in the immediate fore- 
ground just ahead of the boat, but really 
one hundred and fifty feet to the right. 
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Mr. Reyes, who took the picture, is in 
another launch, which is out of sight. 
Another jump is shown in Figure 5, but 
with the tunaplane two hundred feet in 
the air. The flying fish is just falling; 
even the silvery gleam of its belly is seen 
as it hits the blue water. 

Now is the time for a strike, and so far 
several tunas and big swordfish have been 
taken in this way. If a tuna seizes it 
the boatman stops the launch, a jerk dis- 
connects the tunaplane, which is hauled in 
or goes adrift, and the angler is free to 
play his fish. 

It is obvious that this is “machinery,” 
and the question may be raised that the 
Tuna Club, which has hedged about this 
sport so many restrictions that the angler 
shall have no aid in, any way, has taken 
a step backward. If the boatman so 
much as touch rod or line during the 
catch, or if the rod should break, the 
club refuses to recognize it, and boatman 
and angler are on honor, so far as this 
is concerned. After being so particular 
this may be considered a step backward 
ky some conscientious anglers, but | 
should not consider it in this light. If 
anyone can take a_ one-hundred-pound 
tuna with rod and reel single-handed with 
this or any other similar device he has 
earned his fish. Again, it is well to re- 
member the leaping tuna is not the tar- 
pon. It is more in line with Atlantic 
Coast salmon and other fishes extremely 
difficult to catch, testing a man’s patience, 
integrity, his physical and mental strength. 
Since 1898 but about seventy men from 
all over the world have succeeded in tak- 
ing a leaping tuna of over one hundred 
pounds with the Tuna Club equipment. 
These men constitute the voting members 
of the Tuna Club. During this time thou- 
sands have tried it and thousands of dol- 
lars have been expended, the attempts 
having given a distinct impetus to fishing 
tackle, rods, reels and lines all over the 
country, as only the best and finest of 
these articles are desired, and many reels 
cost from seventy-five to one hundred dol- 
lars, and rods from twenty to seventy dol- 
lars, lines four or five dollars. It is an 
expensive game to follow as thousands 
do follow it—the kind of men who want 
a tiger, an elephant, a lion, a buffalo; and 





LAUNCHING THE PLANE 


Fig. 1.—George Farnsworth putting up the tunaplane. He is slacking off and the angler holds the flying 
fish ready to drop it over and also slack away. 
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the leaping tuna of one hundred and 
eighty or two hundred pounds is certainly 
not only in this class, but ahead of them 
so far as the physical exertion is con- 
cerned. The writer has a friend who 
wears what he calls his “three-thousand- 
dollar button.” It is the blue button of 
the Tuna Club given members who take 
a one-hundred-pound tuna. Its value was 
not over two or three dollars, but it 
really cost him three thousand dollars. 
Another man has, according to his own 
estimate, spent ten thousand dollars and 
has not landed a hundred-pounder yet. 
Izabu is not with him. Others have 
taken one or two tunas in the first trial. 
If the tuna could be taken at any time 
and found always when wanted, it wouid 
be no honor to catch one. It is the uncer- 
tainty, the fickleness, the cleverness in 
not biting, that places trout, salmon and 
other great game fish in the front rank. 
It is nothing for some men to kill a few 
salmon that cost them over one thousand 
dollars apiece a year, and so it is with the 
leaping tuna. The cleverest angler knows 
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nothing about it. He knows that it is due 
in June and that it goes some time in 
August, or it will stay until October some 
years. It will carry off everything—lines, 
tackle, towing boats; playing men almost 
to their death in bouts from sixteen to 
seventeen hours; setting men with red 
blood in their veins wild—to suddenly 
disappear for a year, becoming coy for 
several years, to come in some day out of 
the unknown to play havoc with anglers. 
It is this uncertainty, this impossibleness, 
that fascinates anglers, and always will, 
which brings them year after year from 
Fngland and France and almost every 
European country. Hence, when under- 
going such expense, it would seem that 
the “tunaplane,” to imitate the leap of the 
stricken flying fish, should not be ob- 
jected to, nor shall I personally object 
some day to see the airship come along, 
lift the launch and shoot up into the air 
for a bird’s-eye view of the game. It is 


well in these days not to be surprised at 
anything, and to cultivate the stoicism 
of the Indian. 


ou 
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THE LONELY SEA 


BY GEORGE B. STAFF 


In the land of the lonely sea, 

Of the restless, seething sea, 
Where the countless waves 
Glut a thousand caves 

With a music wild and free. 


And the foaming breakers roar 


On a bleak and barren shore, 


Where the cliffs throw back the echo of its voice forevermore. 


In the land of the changing sea, 


Of the many mooded sea, 
Where the tides shall sweep 
From the storm swept deep 

In the ages yet to be. 


When man and his hopes and fears, 
With his fleeting joys and tears, 
Has mingled with eternity and the never ending years. 


ras 


Encouraging Forest Plantation 
HREE bills in the New York Legis- 
T lature recently became law. They 
are of vital interest to all sports- 
men because they provide encouragement 
for forest ownership in the shape of ex- 
emption from the oppressive taxation that 
has heretofore rendered planted forests 
and underplanted wood lots financially a 
venture of big risk and of heavy fixed tax 
charges. Briefly, a forest of growing 
trees was formerly taxed each year on the 
full assessed value of the growing trees 
so that the owner could be taxed fifty or 
sixty times before he could cut his crop 
and realize on his trees. He could readily 
see by forestry tables that at that rate 
half of their value would have been paid 
out in taxes charged against the trees at 
compound interest. The yearly tax is fair 
in agriculture since land is assessed at the 
value of the yearly crops it will bear, but 
it is obviously unfair in forestry where 
the crop takes fifty to a hundred years to 
mature. In fact, it forced the lumber- 
man to cut at once and move on, or else 
be taxed over again half a dozen times 
for as many years’ delay, and as the 
yearly agricultural tax is almost universal 
in our country it is in a large measure 
responsible for the general devastation of 
our forests. In several of the more pro- 
gressive States, the European system of 
forest taxation has been adopted, exempt- 
ing owners of private forests from taxa- 
tion until cut, of course under due re- 
strictions as to time and location. Such 
laws in Europe have resulted in covering 
with forests all of the land not suitable 
for agriculture, and they will surely do 
the same thing for our country. 
In New York the three bills recently 
passed provide, first, tax exemption for 35 





years for planted forests of one to one 
hundred acres, after which the land only 
is taxed until the trees are cut, when a 
tax of five per cent. will be levied on the 
assessed stumpage of the cut. The sec- 
ond bill exempts wood lots from taxation 
and limits the land tax for wood lots to 
a tax basis not exceeding $10 an acre 
assessed valuation. The third bill em- 
powers villages and townships to own and 
manage forests, similar to the communal 
forests of France and Switzerland, where 
the income from the village forests pays 
all school and road expenses. The more 
important clauses of these bills are quoted 
herewith: 


“16. Exemption and reduction in assess- 
ments of lands planted with trees for for- 
estry purposes. Whenever the owner of 
lands to the extent of one or more acres 
and not exceeding 100 acres shall plant the 
same for forestry purposes with trees to the 
number of not less than eight hundred to 
the acre, and whenever the owner of exist- 
ing forest or brush lands to the extent of 
one or more acres and not exceeding one 
hundred acres, shall underplant the same 
with trees, to the number of not less than 
three hundred to the acre, and proof of that 
fact shall be filed with the assessors of the 
tax district or districts in which such lands 
are situated as hereinafter provided, such 
lands so forested shall be exempt from as- 
sessment and taxation for any purpose for 
a period of thirty-five years from the date 
of the levying of taxes thereon immediately 
following such planting, and such existing 
forest or brush lands so underplanted shall 
be assessed at the rate of fifty per centum of 
the assessable valuation of such land ex- 
clusive of any forest growth thereon for a 
period of thirty-five years from the date of 
the levying of the taxes thereon immediately 
following such underplanting. 

“Lands which have been forested as above 
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provided within three years prior to the 
taking effect of this section may come with- 
in its provisions if application therefor is 
made to the conservation commission within 
one year from the time when this section 
takes effect, but except as provided by this 
section the period of exemption or reduction 
as certified to by the conservation commis- 
sion shall not exceed the period of thirty-five 
years from the date of the original planting. 
Lands situated within twenty miles from the 
corporate limits of a city of the first class 
or within ten miles of the corporate limits 
of a city of the second class, or within five 
miles of the corporate limits of the incorpo- 
rated village shall not be entitled to the ex 
emption or reduction of assessment provided 
for by this section. 

“If any land exempted under this section 
continues to be used exclusively for the 
growth of a planted forest after the expi- 
ration of the period of exemption provided 
hereby, the land shall be assessed at its true 
value and the timber growth thereon shall 
be exempt from taxation, except if such 
timber shall be cut before the land has been 
duly assessed and taxes regularly paid for 
five consecutive years after the exemption 
period has expired, such timber growth shall 
be subject to a tax of five per centum of the 
estimated stumpage value at the time of cut- 
ting, unless such cuttings are thinnings for 
stimulating growth and have been made un- 
der the supervision of the conservation com- 
mission. 

“17. Exemption and reduction in assess- 
ment of lands maintained as wood lots and 
to encourage the growth of trees for such 
purposes. In order to encourage the main- 
tenance of wood lots by private owners and 
the practice of forestry in the management 
thereof, the owner of any tract of land in 
the state, not exceeding fifty acres, which is 
occupied by a natural or planted growth of 
trees, or by both, which shall not be situated 
within twenty miles of the corporate limits 
of a city of the first class, nor within ten 
miles of the corporate limits of a city of the 
second class, nor within five miles of the 
corporate limits of a city of the third class, 
nor within one mile of the corporate limits 
of an incorporated village, may apply to the 
conservation commission in manner and 
form to be prescribed by it, to have such 
land separately classified for taxation. 


“72-a. Acquisition and development of 
forest lands. The governing board of a 
county, town or village, by purchase, gift, 


lease or condemnation, may hold as the prop- 
erty of such municipality, tracts of land hav- 
ing forests of tree growth thereon, or suit- 
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able for the growth of trees, and may appro- 
priate therefor the necessary moneys of the 
county, town or village for which the lands 
are acquired. Such lands shall be under the 
management and control of such board and 
shall be developed and used for the planting 
and rearing of trees thereon, and for the 
cultivation thereof according to the prin- 
ciples of scientific forestry, for the benefit 
and advantage of the county, town or vil 
lage.” 


Now, all of us are presumably inter- 
ested in reforestation. FreLp AND STREAM 
was interested enough to take an active 
part in the framing and passage of all 
three of these bills, and every one of our 
readers should get posted on them, send- 
ing to M. S. Hoover, Chief of Publica- 
tion, at Albany, for a copy of each (Nos. 
1480, 1481 and 606). The matter will 
come up in your own State presently, per- 
haps as a result of your own initiative, 
and these bills are conceded by prominent 
foresters to be models. To the forest 
landowner the door is open to go into sci- 
entific forestry without running into an 
unforeseen tax expense due to the very 
growth of the trees themselves. To the 
general farmer the door is open to plant 
his acreage of sterile pasture land in for- 
est, and to the wood lot owner the way is 
now clear, not only to underplant his 
brush and soft woods with valuable white 
pine, but also in reward for so doing 
have his wood lot tax reduced to the basis 
of an assessed valuation of $10 per acre 


Beginnings in State Game Breeding 
Wild duck, quail, ruffed and 
pheasants will be raised by the American 


grouse 


Game Protective and Propagation Asso- 
ciation for free distribution among mem- 
bers, according to its March Bulletin, just 
issued. 

Between five thousand 
have been secured near the town of Tre- 


and six acres 
mont, on Cape Cod, to be used as a game 
farm and sanctuary. There are thirty 
ponds on the land and a good growth of 
pine and scrub oak. During the last four 
years it has been used as a game refuge, 
and as a result there are now many quail 
and ruffed grouse in the covers. 

The breeding of wild duck will be the 
itial work in propagation. 


“ 
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SALT WATER ANGLING NEAR NEW 
YORK 


THE GREAT SOUTH BAY AND ITS FISH THAT ARE WORTH CATCHING 


BY W. E. SAWYER 


Superintendent of the 


T was iast April that I overheard the 
Successful Business Man say to his 
neighbor in a subway express: 

“Never feel spring coming that I don’t 
want to quit business and go fishing.’ 
His laugh sounded “tired out,’ but his 
face showed all the eagerness of the eter- 
nal boy. 

“Why don’t you go?” suggested the 
neighbor. “You look as if you needed 
it.” 

“Can't,” was the answer. “Can't afford 
the time—it takes too long to come and 
go. You can’t find any good fishing 
within twenty-four hours of New York.” 

The Successful Business Man believed 
this; thousands of his brain-fagged, tired, 
but sport-loving, brothers believe it like- 
wise. They drudge through weeks cf 
alluring spring days while their hearts 
long for the sight of the open sea, the 
clasp of a tightening rod in their hands 
and sound of humming reel and singing 
line and fish breaking water. And the 
longing generally goes unsatisfied,—all 
because they can afford neither the time 
nor the money for a long vacation. Yet 
a day of good fishing lies close at their 
door if they but knew it; and no man in 
New York need go sport-hungry who has 
a day to spend. An hour's ride from the 
city will bring him within reach of as 
good a fishing ground as he could wish 
for, and a wide variety of fish and kinds 
of fishing. The “ground” is Great 
South Bay, and there are bass, weakfish, 
bluefish, blackfish, kingfish, fluke and 
flounder to be had for the catching by 
anyone who knows where to find them, 
bait them and land them. 

Our first arrival in early spring is the 
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fiounder, which is much prized for its 
table qualities. As a rule they run large 
in our waters; we caught them last sea- 
son up to four pounds weight. They can- 
not usually be classed as gamy fish, al- 
though their first rush on being hooked 
will surprise you if (as you should do) 
you are using light tackle. They are bot- 
tom feeders. Absolutely soft, black mud 
bottom is the best—bends in channels, 
deep holes, and at the mouths of drains. 
They scatter like flukes on the high tide, 
and work over shoals, on the ebb, into the 
channels and deeper waters. 

Our best flounder fishing is in the latter 
part of March and in April, and again in 
October and November. They go to sea 
for the entire summer. For bait sand 
worms, soft clams, hard clams and gar- 
den worms are most tempting. Keep 
changing ground until you get into their 
line of march, rig for close-bottom fish- 
ing, and you can count on getting them. 

The fluke is very abundant with us and 
caught up to twenty-two pounds. We take 
them both inside the bay and while surf 
fishing. Although almost entirely a bot- 
tom feeder, I have had them take mullet 
on the surface in the surf, and have many 
times seen them break like a_bluefish 
while hunting food. Live bait is the best, 
—killies (bottle-green variety), spearing, 
mullet, etc., although they have been 
caught with shedder crabs, white and sand 
worms and picces of fish. Drifting in the 
reaches and channels is better than still 
fishing for them, rigging the same as for 
surf fishing: three-way swivel and just 
lead enough to feel it drag bottom. “Cin- 
ders,” mussel beds and clean, hard, sandy 
bottoms are where they are oftenest 
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found. They are all over the bay on flood 
tide, going into very shallow water; look 
for them in the holes and channels on the 
ebb. They probably smash more rods and 
tackle than any other fish, owing to the 
sudden rush and plunge they invariably 
make when first brought to the surface 
alongside the boat. They come into the 
bay about May 15 and are plentiful until 
about the first of October. 

The next two in importance among the 
bottom feeders are blackfish and sea bass. 
Blackfish are to be found on oyster and 
mussel beds, around old wrecks and 
close to sedge banks which drop off sud- 
denly into deep water. They are short, 
sharp nibblers and require heavy tackle, 
as one must make a sharp strike to drive 
the hook into them. They are not a shy 
fish, and about all the skill required is to 
get where they are. You will generally 
find a lot of them together in a small 
area. Small crabs the size of a quarter 
of a dollar, shedder and fiddler crabs, 
China-back fiddler, worms and clams are 
all good bait; and use the regular 3, 4 or 
5 blackfish hooks, or the 1-0 or 2-0 sproat. 

Sea bass are very plentiful in our open 
waters, but during the last few years 
very few have come into our bays, and 
these have been small, scarcely averaging 
up to a pound. They like deep water and 


swift currents; clean, hard bottoms. For 
inside use, live killies are the best bait; 
shedders, clams, worms and pieces of 
fresh-cut fish are also good. Often they 
will strike hard like a weakfish, gulp the 
bait, and run. The ocean bass is always 
a hard striker, and for him shedder and 
clams (skimmers) are appetizing. 
Years ago kingfish were fairly plenti- 
ful in New York Bay, around the shores 
of Staten Island and in Jamaica Bay; 
but now they are scarce in those waters, 
although they are still caught in fair 
quantities in Great South Bay. Unlike 
most bottom feeders, they are one of our 
gamiest fish. They like clean, sandy bot- 
toms in deep channels close to inlets. Rig 
for them the same as for weakfishing on 
the bottom, but use small hooks and bait, 
as their mouths are very small and under- 
neath. They are sharp, quick strikers 
and strong, game fighters. Our fish last 
season averaged close to two pounds. One 
of our club members, however, caught the 
largest one I have seen in twenty years,— 
four and a half pounds. By those who 
know them few fish are considered more 
delicate for table use than the kingfish. 
Shedder crabs, blood and sand worms are 
the best bait. At times we get good king- 
fishing in the surf, but owing to our heavy 
casting lead they are not so sporty as 








when caught inside on light tackle; nei- 
ther do they seem to me so large. 

The bluefish is rightly called the “Tiger 
of the Sea,” often killing just for the love 
of it. They will cut bait fish in two and 
let them drop without any inclination to 
swallow the bait. I have seen them liter- 
ally come ashore in the surf chasing men- 
haden, mullet, spearing and other small 
fish. We usually have a run early in 
May; then again in the latter part of 
July, lasting until cold weather in the fall. 
We catch them still fishing (chumming), 
casting in surf and trolling. They. are 
more sport chumming, using light rod and 
tackle, than any other way. We use the 
same tackle as for small-mouth bass, sub- 
stituting a nine-thread linen for line, and 
putting a quill toothpick over the shank 
of the hook to prevent the cutting of the 
snells; otherwise everything is the same, 
and I challenge any fresh-water, small- 
or large-mouth bass fisherman to save as 
many blues as bass,—strike for strike, 
pound for pound. I'll wager in the end 
he will take his hat off to Master Blue 
every time. Also, please note that I put 
the small-mouth bass first instead of the 
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THE 3214-LB. CHANNEL BASS, THE MATE OF WHICH THE CUB LOST 





or 


big-mouth. There is a reason. The strike 
of the bluefish is savage in the extreme, 
and the fight that follows is lightning 
quick. . Taking bluefish from five to twelve 
pounds is not child’s play; the man on 
the business end of the rod needs to rank 
“Expert, Class AA.” A bluefish hooked 
is almost continuously shaking his head 
like a bulldog. I have seen large ones 
jump into the air and throw a squid 
twenty feet. Consequently the slightest 
slack line is almost sure to mean a lost 
fish. The first dash is down, running 
deep; then like a flash he is at the top and 
out, sometimes as high as five feet, often 
making two complete somersaults or turns 
while in the air. All the time he is shak- 
ing his head like a terrier worrying a rat. 
Their speed is tremendous; it has been 
estimated at a hundred miles an_ hour. 
At times they are in large schools; again 
in little bands. They hunt like wolves. 
under a leader and with concerted plans. 
They will surround a school of bait fish, 
sink below them, and then suddenly rise 
and cut the school to pieces, sending it 
panic-stricken in all directions, which 
means almost entire annihilation for that 
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school. I have seen them literally corral 
a school of mullet into a locality to their 
liking before making their dash—a regu- 
‘lar round-up. They are the “greasers” 
of the sea. With them it’s any old way 
to get the “beef.” The big fellows can 
be found along the entire Long Island 
coast, outside. We have caught them up 
to twenty pounds there; but for the small- 
er blues, two to three pounds, the Great 
South Bay has excellent feeding grounds. 
They are mostly caught in the old way: 
trolling with hand lines. But if you would 
be a sport ,try it sometime chumming; 
then be honest with yourself and your 
brother fishermen and tell them where you 
will rank the blue; also how the small- 
mouth bass or his minstrel brother with 
the wide orifice compares with him. 
Regarding chumming, of which I have 
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just spoken above: Fresh menhaden, 
ground through a machine, is the best 
chum, but to prepare it is hard and dirty 
work, and a substitute that I con- 
stantly, both in the bay and outside, may 
be valuable and new to many of the read- 
ers of FIELD AND STREAM. Buy fresh fish 
oil, which is pure Mossbunker, or men- 
haden oil, which is the same thing. Fill 
quart bottles with the oil and cork 
tightly with corks from which V-shaped 
grooves have been cut lengthwise on each 
side. Drop a bottle on each side of 
your boat, securely fastening each bot- 
tle to the boat with about five feet of 
stout cord tied around the neck. About 
every two seconds a small single drop of 
oil will rise from the bottles, come to the 
surface and spread, making a_ perfect 
“slick.” If you can use shrimp, small 
killies, spearing, etc., cut up into small 
pieces, in conjunction with the oil, throw- 
ing them out from the boat, and you have 
a mighty fine substitute for the Moss- 
bunker and regular chumming outfit. I 
use this continually for all kinds of fish- 
ing; have used it successfully in the surf 
as well, throwing a couple of bottles as 
far out into a “hole” as I could. This I 
do at low-water slack, and then fish the 
full flood. The bottles will stay on the 
bottom, for as fast as a drop of oil leaks 
through and out an equal amount of 
water comes in through the opposite slit 
in the cork, to take the place of the oil; 
this keeps the bottle full and heavy and 
on the bottom. This will attract all kinds 
of fish. 

The Great South Bay probably yields 
greater numbers of weakfish, and larger 
ones, than any other locality on the At- 
lantic Coast. What do you think of three 
fish, 18, 21 and 23 pounds? That hap- 
pened to us two years ago. Our biggest 
last year was a baby of 1334 pounds; yet 
even that took first grand prize in the 
FIELD AND STREAM competition. By na- 
ture they are surface swimmers, hunting 
live food, yet easily adapt themselves to 
any environment. Always dressed in 
their best clothes, they are the “dandies” 
of the salt water; as full of whims and 
crotchets as a trout, sometimes fooling 
with the bait as coyly as a débutante, and 
again stepping right to the front and giv- 
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ing you a smashing strike, only equalled 
hy the bluefish. Being shy, they must be 
fished for carefully. Be still in your boat; 
there must be no loud talking or pound- 
ing, and even with these precautions you 
generally cannot get them nearer than 
seventy-five feet. Fish away; if in deep 
water, without lead, and keep drifting 
even up to 300 feet; if on bottom use 


only lead enough to take you down and 
not hold,—this means every time you 
raise the tip of your rod the tide will 


take it out a few feet farther and swirl 
the bait on your leader. That is the psy- 
chological moment when a big one gen- 
erally strikes. Use light tackle; a rod 
with a spring to it will save more weak- 
fish than a stiff one. As a rule they are 
a hard fish to handle owing to their first 
wild spurt. They usually strike the bait 
while seemingly on the run, without any 
warning whatever, and on this account 
ihe rod should be almost at right angles 
to the line so that the spring of the rod 
will hook and hold your fish. Play his 
first sudden rush on the rod; don’t reel 
him unless you have to, to take care of a 
sudden inward rush. His first run is the 
best,—a weakfish weakens quickly; each 
succeeding dash or surge is shorter than 
the one before. A black bass bait rod six 
to eight ounces makes an ideal outfit for 
them. To show you two of their vaga- 
ries, I'll light my pipe and spin you a 
couple of short yarns; the first to show 
the suddenness and power of their strike, 
the second the coyness and uncertainty of 
what they will strike at and what not. 
The Lady Love went down the bay last 
summer with only Charles as first mate. 
We fished until lunch time with indiffer- 
ent success. Various emotions prompting 
me that it was time to eat, I laid my 
rod down, inside the cockpit, braced 
against the engine house, with only about 
a foot and a half of the tip sticking out 
above deck, saying to Charles, “You keep 
your eye on that rod of mine (just like 
that), while I rustle some lunch.” I was 
hardly inside and comfortably seated at the 
alcohol gas stove where I could watch my 
rod when,—Bing! It was gone in a flash! 
In fact it went so quickly I really didn't 
see it go. What Charlie said to the rod 
and what I said to Charlie will not bear 
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repeating. It is sufficient to say that I 
made rather broad remarks about boys 
who were left to take care of things, and 
didn’t take care. We rigged up lines and 
dragged that bottom back and forth, up 
and down, for two hundred yards each 
way of the channel and after two hours’ 
hard work Charles finally hooked on to 
the lost rod. Just between us—for there’s 
no reason why Charlie should know it—I 
was to blame. I knew better, for [ had 
seen rods whipped out of boats like that 
a dozen times, and once out of a man’s 
hands. Never lay a rod down. With 
tears in my eyes I give this advice. 

Yarn No. 2: I had a large party down 
the bay fishing, the large party being one 
amateur angler weighing 340 pounds or 
more. There were “weaks” aplenty; but 
although we had shedder and shrimp, 
killies, sand and blood worms, and clams, 
not a strike could we get. The fish were 
thick around us in the channels, breaking 
occasionally, and again chasing killies 
and spearing to the top, as if for the fun 
of seeing them jump. We tried every- 
thing and every way known to men and 
angels; but it was no use. I pulled an- 
chor and went to the head of the channel 
and started down, drifting. I got out two 
bluefish trolling lines, with medium-sized 
biock-tin squids, and handed one to the 
amateur angler. 

“What’s this for?” 

“Weakfish,” I said. 

“I don’t believe it,” he replied disgust- 
edly, and then he added with the just 
indignation of the amateur, “Look here, 
Captain, I’ve stood a lot from you to-day, 
and I’m in no humor to be kidded. We've 
tempted them with a regular Waldorf- 
Astoria luncheon and they just won't.” 

About then I dropped a six-pounder 
right into his lap, and he nearly followed 
the bait overboard. We finished with one 
of the biggest catches of the season, jig- 
ging—and so it goes. The rule to-day is 
the exception to-morrow, and the uncer- 
tainty of it and the required study is what 
makes weakfishing so attractive; besides 
this they are game. If, as I have often 
said, they only had the stamina, they 
would lead our salt-water game fish. We 
catch them first in the surf about the 
middle of May; a little later they run into 
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the bays and heads of channels—that is, 
into the inside waters. They are at their 
best in August, September and the first 
part of October. If you fish light for the 
gentleman, he will repay you with many 
anxious yet pleasant moments. 

We catch a few herring on rod and reel 
every season, fishing with trout fly rod, 
with a nine-foot single-gut leader and a 
very small hook, and letting the line drift 
far astern, and using a single shrimp for 
bait. It is great fun, for, on a small scale, 
it is tarpon fishing to a dot, as the her- 
ring will run and make leap after leap. 
They are very shy. The fish that we 
know as the sea herring comes with the 
first weakfish about the fifteenth of May. 
Toward the end of September we get a 
larger fish known as the fall herring— 
really the hickory shad—running up to 
three pounds’ weight. They are both 
handsome fish and very gamy, making a 
new item of interest to most anglers in 
salt-water fishing. 

We have cod and whiting in the late 
fall, and also a few smelts. Some years 
we have runs of porgies and lafayettes 
and snappers, and the eel is always with 
us. Sheepshead used to be really com- 
mon years ago; now we scarcely ever 
get one, and they are considered a great 
prize. I have not seen one in five years, 
although we are constantly looking for 
them. 

And last of all comes the surf fishing 
—the very king of salt-water angling. 
Here one catches striped bass, channel 
bass—sometimes known as red drum— 
and black drum. I have often tried to 
analyze why surf fishing, to my mind, is 
the most attractive branch of the sport 
in salt water. It is a combination, I 
guess, of the uncertainty—wondering 
what will strike you next—and the beauty 
of the night on the beach with the surf 
breaking about you. Night is by long 
odds the best time, as the big fellows 
work in close to shore then on the rising 
tide to feed. Again, your tackle must be 
of the best throughout, and it is always 
a greater pleasure to use fine tools. Surf 
fishing requires the greatest skill, first, 
in the casting; secondly, in the handling 
of the fish when hooked. I have seen a 
cheap reel fly to pieces with the first rush 
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of a large bass, and rods broken into 
three or four pieces in a second’s time 
on a strike—yet, believe me, good tools 
do not always take the trick, for the ex- 
citement of a big fish hooked turns many 
a head. 

A season or so ago I had a cub fisher- 
man down for a couple of nights surf 
fishing. Through the day I coached him 
carefully in all the tricks of the sport. 
The first night I killed a 832%-pound bass. 
On the next cast I hooked his mate, and 
after taking care of his first rush (about 
125 yards) I called the Cub over to me 
to take my rod. It was a minute or two 
before I could safely make the change; 
and then there were things doing. I will 
say, in all fairness to the Cub, that the 
bass was a “mean cuss.” I stood close 
beside him—coaching to the end—doing 
everything I could but wade out and 
smash the fish with the gaff. 

“Keep cool, Cub,” I said, “that isn't 
a railroad train you’ve got; it’s only a 
little fish. Back up there, back up! Keep 
reeling steady. Keep that tip up, will 
you? Now that drag—put your thumb 
on it. Hold him, hold him! If you can’t 
turn him now, it’s good-bye.” 

All this time (about twenty minutes of 
it) the Cub was talking faster and louder 
than I was. At this moment, the bass be- 
ing well out, he turned suddenly, and 
like a streak of light came straight in, 
got a big loop in the line, and like a 
flash turned and headed for the sea. 
For a second we saw him in the moon- 
light,—silhouetted in a roller, and then he 
was gone. I took the rod; reeled in what 
was left of the line, too sore to talk. I 
remember I said something to the effect 
that if he had spent less energy talking 
and more in doing what he was told, we 
might have had that fish. 

“T never spoke,” he said with hurt dig- 
nity—and there is nothing more impres- 
sive than the dignity of a cub fisherman 
—‘T never opened my mouth!” 

But at last he forgot he was hurt and 
asked eagerly: 

“Say, Captain, 
weigh?” 

“About 35 to 40 pounds,” I answered. 

It was an angry and indignant cub that 
faced me this time. 





how much did _ he 





“Do you mean to say that—fish—that 
whale—weighed only 40 pounds? Well, 
I don’t believe it—it weighed 700 if it 
weighed an ounce.” 

This will show you how much of an 
excitement your first big one is—it will 
live with you through life. 

Back to me now comes the memory of 
our dear old commodore, as fine a fisher- 
man as ever lived—a gentle angler in 
everything the name implies. For years 
he would always be included in our surf- 
fishing parties, but we could never induce 
him to try his luck. After much chaf- 
fing, however, he got his Dutch up. | 
made him a fine split bamboo surf rod, 
and he was like a boy—crazy to get 
at it. 

There were five of us fishing that night. 
The moon was glorious; the off-shore 
breeze was light and the surf was bright 
so that you could see your casts distinctly. 
There were, several fish caught,—a 14- 
pound striped bass and a channel bass of 
40 pounds being the only large ones. The 
commodore had not had a sign of a strike, 
and he had relaxed a little, watching the 
rest of us, when the unexpected happened. 
The commodore weighs 239, gross, but in 
a second’s time he was down on hands 
and knees, looking seaward. The next 
moment he was hurling his whole vocabu- 
lary of sea slang and pirate profanity at 
the vanishing fish, ending up with a sigh 
of relief: 

“Lord, but I’m glad you’re gone!” 

“Hi, Commodore,” I called to him, “you 
forgot Rule 9, Section 14, which says, ‘If 
angry, count ten before speaking; if very 
angry, count one hundred.’ ” 

Bless his old heart! Never since, to 
my knowledge, has he gone surf fishing; 
but he will always come and look on, tend 
the fire, peel shedders and handle the gaff. 
The commodore says: 

“It’s enough excitement to look on—too 
much if you get one on your own line.” 
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Regarding tackle: Get a rod to fit you, 
and be as particular as though it were a 
dress suit; it should be a made-to-order 
affair. Your reel should hold at least 
two hundred yards 15-thread linen line 
special (three hundred yards is better). 
Most fishermen use an 18 or even a 21- 
thread line, but in my opinion this is too 
heavy. They will last a trifle longer, but 
drag too much in the tide, requiring 
heavier leads, and they do not cast as far 
or as clean. Rig with a three-way swivel 
eight inches above a pyramid sinker of 
three to five ounces; three foot four-or 
six-ply leader; 6 or 7/0 hand-forged 
O’Shaughnessy or sproat hook. Mullet, 
shedder crabs, blood worms and skimmer 
clams are the best bait. 

The striped bass in the bay are few and 
far between, and it does not pay to fish 
for them; the only ones we get are in 
surf fishing. 

Let me add just a line or two regard- 
ing tackle in general. Single tips with 
universal butt make the best rods,—with 
a special spring butt for surf casting. 
Split bamboo for tips is the very finest, 
but they require constant care in their 
varnish and whippings. I use only two 
styles of leads: the pyramid and the 
swivel dipsey, running in various sizes 
from half an ounce to five or six ounces; 
the swivel dipsey to drift, drag or drum 
the bottom, and the pyramid for casting 
when you want to hold where you cast. 
Only two swivels are of value: the three- 
way for all casting, surf work and still 
fishing, and the “brass-box” swivel for 
every use where a sinker is not employed. 
Regarding hooks: You can get the best 
grade of sproat and O’Shaughnessy 
ringed, and in all sizes, and then make 
or have your leaders made with long 
loops, loping right to the ring in the 
hook. This does away with snells on 
your hooks, and gives you a much strong- 
er and better outfit. 














BUILDING THE HUNTING LODGE 


BY F. K. BEACHAM 


ae O TO, now; let us build a shack 
and stay all winter.” 

Several young bachelors of con- 
genial tastes were encamped at the local 
country club, situated ten minutes’ ride 
from the city, going to and returning 
from work each day. Having lived to- 
gether all spring and summer without 
grouch or quarrel, in a leaky hip-roof 
tent, you can readily see that they quickly 
accepted this proposition. 

It was raining that Saturday evening; 
therefore when Jack produced a_four- 
ounce can of smoking tobacco they all 
smoked up while the planswere laid. Owing 
to the cost of high living, it was soon set- 
tled that all designing and labor should 
be done by themselves. In addition to 
the labor, Bill offered to make all draw- 


ings and work when possible. Kim was 
elected superintendent, Beauty purchas- 
ing agent, Jack and Cheerf interior deco- 
rators. 

“An old-fashioned fireplace,” remarked 
Beauty. “Right!” yelled his audience. 

“Make it of field quoth Mrs 
Jack. “Not so,” answered Kim; “I can 
lay brick, but won't guarantee nigger- 
Brick carried. 
“Make the weatherboarding of slabs,” 
Jack. “What a head he’s got!” ad 
mired the crowd. 

“Where will 
Cheerf. 

“What am I purchasing agent for?” 
inquired Beauty. 

Be it explained that a square-timber 
sawmill was operating in some timber a 


stone,” 


heads.” 
said 
asked 


you get them?” 
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few miles off and slabs from the logs 
could be had at $10 per M. edged. 

At two o'clock in the morning Jack’s 
tobacco was consumed, but Bill had in. 
structions to draw plans for a one-room 
shack twenty by thirty feet, seven-foot 
walls, half-pitch roof. A lean-to kitchen, 
nine by twelve, should be on one side in 
the middle, a fireplace on one end of the 
main room. Two windows on each side 
and a large one at the opposite end from 
the fireplace should admit light. The 
crowd then adjourned for a swim. 

One Saturday afternoon in October the 
work started. Holes were dug fourteen 
inches square by three feet deep. When 
finished they were filled with stones and 
concrete. The concrete was mixed on a 
wooden platform with shovels and it cer- 
tainly was no job for office men. But 
they stuck to it. It may be mentioned 
that it was a weary gang which crept 
into the blankets that night. 

On top of these concrete foundations 


A 


brick piers were built fourteen inches 
square to a level. After watching Cheerf, 
who was the only Mason (the others are 
Elks) ‘in the crowd, lay a few bricks, they 
advised him to either join harder or get 
his money back. 

Now came the fireplace foundation. A 
trench six feet long, twelve inches wide, 
three feet deep, with ends three feet long 
projecting toward the shack, was dug 
and filled with stone and concrete. Bricks 
were laid to the proposed floor level and 
the enclosure filled with more stone. 

All was ready for the building. To 
Save time, it was deemed wise to secure 
the services of an experienced carpenter 
to direct operations. Enter “Wes,” wear- 
ing a broad grin. 

“Lord! boys, this is the right idea. I 
was raised in a log cabin. Of course this 
is an imitation, but you want old-fash- 
ioned window frames. Those ain’ 
right!” 

They had to hand it to Wes. He was 
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“HE MERELY LAID THE BRICKS” 
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“BEGINS TO LOOK LIKE SOMETHING” 


the original Simon Legree as a slave 
driver. 

While the length of his job depended 
upon the time spent, he took a fiendish de- 
light in crowding the work. 

‘“Judeas Priest, Wes, I’m tired.” 

“Yes, I know, but the rains will set in 
in a few days. Now just hold that board 
and nail it.” 

Four-by-eight inch sills were laid with 
due ceremony, then joists two-by-eight. 
A rough flooring of one-inch sheathing 
was laid, then the studding raised. Open- 
ings were left for doors and windows, of 
course. On top of the studding plates 
were laid. A good tar paper tacked on 
the outside to keep out moisture. To stif- 
fen the frame for the rafters, slabs were 
nailed on to a height of about four feet. 
This took time, as the slabs had to be 
sorted to match widths. 

While the crowd were doing this Wes 


busied himself sawing the rafters.  Fi- 
nally he said that in the morning the 
rafters would be placed. In the morn- 
ing all hands were on deck for the job. 
As each pair of rafters were set up Jack 
drove nails through one-inch-by-six collar 
beam, exemplifying how much could be 
learned in Uncle Sam’s mail service in 
the way of artistic cussing. Gentle read- 
er, have you ever stood on your toes upon 
a nail keg driving nails through wet 
beech wood? 

A roof of one-inch sheathing was laid. 


About this time Editor Miller visited 
Kim’s father, so they came out. Editor 
Miller shook hands with each one and, 
giving them his blessing, requested a 
match. He was given the last one. He 


descended from the roof, inserted himself 
into a nail keg and emerged smoking, 
which caused one of the bunch to inquire 
if he was a nature fakir.* 


*It is my custom to refrain from experiments wita the last match when there’s a beer keg handy.—Eb. 
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Meanwhile Kim was busy with the fire- 
place. The others took turns mixing con- 
crete and carrying brick to him. It was 
considered quite a snap for Kim, as he 
merely laid the bricks. After the proper 
height was reached, the interior was 
faced with fire brick, making a fireplace 
thirty inches deep by forty-nine inches 
The bricks were then laid so that 
an opening six inches by sixteen was left 
at the top, insuring a good draft. Kim 
now avers that he has much respect for 
a mason. 

While he was finishing the chimney, 
Beauty, Cheerf, Jack and Bill were busy 
fitting the slabs after Wes had placed the 
window and door frames. When this job 
was finished a rubberoid roofing was tacked 
on and window sashes and doors placed. 

They then struck the tent and moved 
in; —the next day it rained. But, no mat- 
ter, they were blistered, sore but happy. 
As a natural gas line ran past a few hun- 
dred feet away, piping for the kitchen 
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IT WAS DECIDED TO CALL IT “THE MONASTERY” 


range, two side lights in the kitchen (have 
to shave at night, you know), two chan- 
deliers in the big room. Also a pipe line 
was arranged so that a flame could be 
thrown into the fireplace to start the logs 
blazing. 

Appears Kim’s father, known as “C, 
S.,” with a huge smile and a bundle of 
bamboo sticks. 

“Why the sticks?” asked Cheerf. 

“To start the first fire,” answered C. S. 

“Why not matches?” inquired Cheerf. 

“Young man, you'll know more in a 
few minutes,” snorted C. S. He and 
Beauty split one stick, scraped the outside 
of one half, wadded the tinder into a small 
ball and placed it under the cther half. 
Grasping the remaining half, they rubbed 
briskly with the edge above the wad. 
Much perspiration and smoke, finally the 
lower stick was cut through, but no fire. 

“Barbour’s Best, quickest and cheap- 
est,” quoted Cheerf. He dodged a piece 
of wood. 
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C. S. and Beauty went to it again, suc- 
ceeding this time in blowing a flame and 
lighting the first fire in the fireplace. 

“It’s all right, but you should be 
ashamed to rob poor Mr. Barbour of his 
living,” asserted Cheerf, with a crestfallen 
look. 

“When I was up in Alaska,” objected 
Kim, “I didn’t notice any bamboo.” 

“But you will feel some if that fire 
goes out, for the old man is still feeling 
husky,” remarked C. S. as he nailed the 
bamboo over the fireplace. 

A smooth flooring of Southern pine was 
laid over the old with a heavy layer of 
paper in between to make a flooring as 
varm as possible. As the outside could 
not be chinked because of weather condi- 
tions, Cheerf got busy and stretched the 
old side wall of the tent around the walls, 
tacking it to the studding. With Jack’s 
assistance muslin was stretched on the 
ceiling. Then Cheerf spent a happy Sat- 
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urday afternoon and Sunday, giving it 
several coats of water paint, making it 
windproof, 

This spring a porch will be added as 
well as finishing the interior. Over the 
fireplace hangs a fine elk head loaned by 
Kim’s father. While it has been a hard, 
cold winter, every evening, Saturday af- 
ternoon and Sunday has been thoroughly 
enjoyed and many visitors entertained. 

They put in eight actual days, work 
proceeding as they could find time. After 
terrible deep thought it was decided to 
call it “The Monastery.” 

What do they do? Bro. Miller has a 
bunk at his disposal if he ever comes 
back. You take his word that there is 
something going on all the time. It may 
be that, if he permits, a description of a 
Saturday afternoon will be given some 
future time. 

One word more, “Go thou and do like- 


wise.” It’s worth what little it costs. 
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A TRIP TO THE LITTLE HUNTED COUNTRY AT THE HEAD-WATERS OF THE 
ATHABASCA RIVER 


BY PAUL LELAND HAWORTH 
PART II 


EXT morning, in fording the swollen 
N McLeod, Jim’s buckskin stumbled, 

and Jim was wet to the waist. A 
moment later Anderson’s pony did like- 
wise, and Anderson was wet to the eyes. 
The pony got his foot over the halter rope 
and it was only by rapid work that Ander- 
son was able to cut the rope with his 
hunting knife. In returning the weapon 
to its sheath, he let it slip through his be- 
numbed fingers and it sank in the turgid 
stream. 

That night we camped in a deep snow 
on a fire-swept hillside, and our ponies 
had to use their feet to paw up their ra- 
tions. Next morning the water in our 


cooking pots was frozen solid. The pack- 
ers were wholly unprepared for such un- 
seasonable weather, their blankets were 
wet, and it is little wonder that they con- 


tended that the temperature was below 
zero. Jim suffered most of all, and began 
to be troubled by dysentery, which he had 
acquired on his Smoky River trip. 

That day, just north of the Pembina, 
we crossed several perfectly fresh moose 
trails and also tliat of a good-sized bear. 
As there were no decided claw marks in 
the latter, it was evidently that of a black 
bear, not of a grizzly. The Doctor of 
Philosophy was for following it, never- 
theless, but found himself in a minority, 
so we went on. 

The last five miles of that march lay 
through the worst muskeg of our entire 
journey, but after hours of trying labor 
we at last got through and camped near 
the Brazeau, close to two interesting land- 
marks—one the grave of Jim’s Indian 
grandfather, the other a crude wooden 








tepee connected w.th a somber story of 
forest tragedy. 

In the winter of 1907-08 an American 
trapper built a cabin near where the tepee 
now stands. Returning one January day 
from a round of his traps, he found the 
cabin a heap of smouldering embers. By 
this misfortune he lost his blankets and 
all his food except a little flour. The 
temperature was far below zero, and the 
tepee—whose very roughness speaks elo- 
quently of the direness of his need—was 
his attempted answer to the problem of 
survival. But his flour could not last 
long, and game seemed to have deserted 
the region. On the tenth of January he 
wrote on a marten stretcher the story of 
hs disaster and stated that he intended 
to set out for Edmonton, the nearest 
point he could be certain of succor—150 
miles in direct line. Of what befel him 
on that journey there are no tidings, but 
somewhere in that illimitable waste of 
hills his bones lie scattered. 

The winter before Anderson and an- 
other Swede were burned out in much the 
same fashion, and at the end of three 
days found themselves desperately hun- 
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gry and still far from possible assistance. 

“Hansen could talk of nothing but the 
fine feeds he had had,” said Anderson in 
relating the story. “He would tell of the 
big beefsteaks, the good cabbage and the 
yellow cheese he had ate. At last I say: 
‘Shut up, or I will crack you on the head 
and eat you!’ 

“That night we got near a place where 
late in the fall a pack horse had been shot 
in a muskeg. I say: ‘It will do to feed 
the dogs.’ But the wolves had eaten all 
but the legs, which were frozen in the 
mud. We built a big fire and thawed out 
the mud so that we could pull out the 
legs. I cut off some meat and gave it to 
the dogs. It smelled pretty well, so by 
and by I take a bite. It tasted sweeter 
than the best beef I ever put in my 
mouth. 

‘*Have some,’ I say to Nels. No, he 
would starve first. I filled up till my 
belly stuck out, then went to sleep. About 
midn'ght I heard the fire cracking big. 
I take a peep. I saw something flash 
that look like a horseshoe moving in cir- 
cles. I think maybe I dream. Maybe 1 
have the nightmare. Then I see Nels. 
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He was behind that horseshoe. Next 
morning his belly stuck out as much as 
mine.” 

Along the Brazeau we came again upon 
considerable stretches of green timber. 
For days we had traversed a desolate re- 
gion where, except in a few favored 
spots, the timber had been killed years 
before by a tremendous fire. Many of the 
blasted trunks still stood erect; others 
had fallen forming a bristling chevaux- 
de-frise through which we picked our 
tiresome way. In the course of that trip, 
if our horses stepped over a single fallen 
tree they stepped over fifty thousand. 

But the view from our camp that even- 
ing was alone worth the journey. In 
front and to the right and left rose the 
castellated summits of the delectable 
Rockies. Straight ahead towered the 
pyramid tops of Mount Dalhousie, Mount 
Southesk and the roof-shaped dome of 
Sheep Lick Mountain. To the southwest 
shot up another forbidding summit, upon 
whose shoulder lay a tremendous boulder, 
big as the i‘ederal Capitol, yet seemingly 
ready at a touch to go careering down 
the mountain side. Save where rocky 


cliffs rose sheer, all the peaks were clad 
in a thick mantle of the whitest snow. 
As evening fell their phantom’ forms 
seemed giant ghosts peering down at us 
from beyond the barrier of fir-clad foot- 
hills. 

The final march was worst of all, but 
in the afternoon we camped on one of the 
northern forks of the Brazeau, opposite 
the pyramid top of Mount Dalhousie. To 
reach this place from Edson had taken 
nine days—longer than to go from Chi- 
cago to London. And it had seemed but 
a day’s walk! 

Next morning the snow was a foot and 
a half deep on the level, but the Socialist, 
the Doctor of Philosophy, Anderson and 
Jim set out on foot in search of the sheep 
lick, which Jim thought was about three 
miles away. We had heard many stories 
about this lick. It was said that sheep 
visited it every day or so, and that the 
ground about it was covered with the 
bones and horns of animals killed by the 
Indians. 

The breed was suffering again from 
dysentery; the first hill proved too much 
for him and he turned back. The Swede 
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would have had a good excuse for doing 
so, for the soles of his boots were tied 
on with towels, but he kept blithely on. 
We were unable to find the lick, but in 
the afternoon the Doctor of Philosophy 
discovered through his glasses what he 
believed to be a sheep or goat trail far up 
above timber line, so we started to climb 
up and make a closer examination. In 
places the snow was drifted waist deep 
and even deeper. “The wind she blow 
like hurricane, and then she blow some 
more.” Toward evening, having reached 
the I'mits of endurance, we were forced 
to turn back to camp without having dis- 
covered whither the trail led. 

Next day we established a branch camp 
in a deep cajfion to the south of Dal- 
housie and continued our search for the 
lick, but without success. The breed, the 
only one of us who had visited the lick, 
had seen it but once, and that time had 
come in from the west. He was not well 


By Pack Train to Mt. Dalhousie 





enough to get far from the main camp, 
and his direct‘ons to us proved wrong. 
For some days we hunted in the neigh- 


borhood of Mount Dalhousie. We found 
plenty of recent sheep tracks; in places 
the trails formed veritable ledges along 
the steep mountain sides; but the snow 
seemed to have driven the animals across 
the range to the warmer western slopes 
We saw ptarmigan and mule deer; there 
were plenty of fresh moose, elk and cari- 
hou tracks; but sheep and bear, the ani- 
mals we wanted, were discouragingly shy. 
Kor a whole day the scholastic followed 
a band of seven sheep, including one tow- 
ering big “bunger,” over cliffs and crags, 
but was unable to get a shot. 

However, we caught some fine messes 
of trout, particularly of the bull, or Dolly 
Varden (salvelinus malma) variety. Jim 
killed a big one weighing sixteen pounds 
by the simple expedient of chasing it into 
the shallows (the water in this branch of 
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the Brazeau is rarely more than two or 
three feet deep) and hitting it in the 
head with a small axe. The bull trout 
is a hard fighter, and the big ones will 
walk away with any ordinary tackle. 
Moral: use an axe when possible! 

The lakes of this region are full of 
whitefish, and many of the streams, par- 
ticularly the east branch of the Embar- 
ras, are alive with brook trout. In two 
hours one man has been known to land 
upwards of seventy. 

Forest fires are partly responsible for 
the comparative scarcity of game, but the 
chief reason can be inferred from the fre- 
quent tepee poles that one finds standing 
in almost every good camping place. Jn 
and out of season the Indian is a merci- 
less hunter; it is the boast of the Stonies 
that no game is left in a region through 
which they hunt. 

As yet few white hunters have visited 
the region. From the time we struck the 
Embarras to our last camp—seven days— 
we did not see a single person. The 
courses of the rivers have never been 
mapped, and great mountains higher than 
any peak in the Appalachians have not 
even been named. 

The Doctor of Philosophy was under 
contract to impart historical information 
to the young ladies of an Eastern col- 
lege, and, all too soon, the day arrived 
beyond which he could not prolong his 
stay. Early one morning, with Gregory 
and three horses, he set out upon the re- 
turn. Every day proved bright and clear; 
the wind and sunshine quickly melted the 
snow and dried the muddy trail—except 
in the muskegs. Descending the Pem- 
bina by a new route, they forded that 
stream seventy-eight times in a_ single 
day, and, then following the east fork of 
the Embarras they reached Edson on the 
afternoon of the fifth day—a record trip. 
They found the flies still on the job. 

Being blessed with more time, the So- 
cialist, with Anderson and J'm, remained 
out some weeks longer. The weather 
turned fine for a time, and the day the 
scholastic departed they moved up the 
river in the direction he had followed the 
band of seven, and camped beside a tiny 
lake, to whose margin led many deep 


game trails. Next day the Swede ran 
upon a band of twenty-eight sheep, in- 
cluding some enormous rams, but the ani- 
mals winded h'm and were up and over 
the mountain before the Socialist could 
get in range. During the next week they 
saw two smaller bands, but Nitche (con- 
found him!) chased one band, and the 
Socialist missed a long shot at a ram in 
the other. 

Following this failure they started for 
the main Brazeau, and by good fortune 
accidentally stumbled upon the sheep lick, 
which they were beg nning to consider a 
myth. But snow had again fallen, and 
most of the sheep had left the range. At 
last, however, the Socialist came upon a 
band of six sheep, including one very big 
ram. He failed to get a standing shot, 
but emptied his rifle at them as they ran, 
wounding the big ram and a somewhat 
smaller one. After a hard climb he man- 
aged to kill the smaller one, but a heavy 
snow set in and spoiled h's chances for 
securing the other. Two days ‘ater he 
killed a second, all that his license al- 
lowed, but its horns were poor. 

During all this time Jim Paul had con- 
tinued to suffer from dysentery and could 
help but little. His condition finally be- 
came so bad that he and Anderson set 
out for home, while the Socialist re- 
ma‘ned out with a young Englishman 
named Beattie, with whose outfit they had 
fallen in. Beattie had been lucky enough 
to shoot the bear whose skin* is shown in 
the accompanying picture, and was anx- 
ious to get a good sheep head, but a 
young ram and a black-tail buck was the 
extent of his success. 

The Socialist finally reached Edson 
early in November, and there learned 
some disagreable news. Jim and Ander- 
son had also reached civil zation, but the 
former was in a miserably weak state. 
He was sent to the hospital at Edmonton, 
but died soon after his arrival. 

From those who venture within her pre- 
cincts the fickle Northland may exact a 
heavy price. But so long as her lakes 
are blue, her breath perfumed with the 
scent of the pines, and her mountain peaks 
purple in the evening sunlight, so long 
will men seek her favor. 


*Shown in Part I (page 51) and erroneously credited to the Doctor. 
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A SPECIMEN FROM ELBOW POOL 


THE TROUT WATERS OF NEW 
BRUNSWICK 


READ THIJS FOR FIRST-HAND INFORMATION ABOUT THAT TROUT TRIP YOU ARE GOING TO TAKE 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


people at this and other seasons of 

the year, New Brunswick is simply 
a place “up there, in Canada,” where, “of 
course, there must be good fishing.” The 
fishing is there and it is good and there 
is lots of it, but the difficulty has been 
that very few people have taken the trou- 
ble to gather reliable news on the subject. 
By this I mean news which is not of 
exceptional conditions, but facts as to 
what ordinary anglers can do under ordi- 
nary circumstances of season and water. 
During the past few years I have han- 
dled a stack of correspondence, both offi- 
cially and personally, and the questions 
asked have resulted in articles for Fre_p 
AND STREAM being of such an informa- 
tive nature. My own favorite slogan in 


[: the minds of a good many outdoor 


reference to success in vacations is that 
“in the woods there is always a reason.” 
In this article I will endeavor to describe 
and explain just what good fishing there 
is in New Brunswick, on waters that I 
have myself fished, that my friends be- 
fore and after me have fished, what any 
reasonable angler can go and fish this 
season of 1912. 

I have several times mentioned that 
from the Department of the Interior, Ot- 
tawa, you can obtain for ten cents an 
excellent map of the Province of New 
Brunswick, known as Sheet 13. Also I 
have endeavored to impress it on many 
that from Grand Central Station, New 
York, to McAdam Junction, which is on 
the border of Maine and New Brunswick, 
it is just exactly 19 hours by vestibuled 
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train. From Toronto to several of the 
places I will mention it is just 24 hours 
by Pullman, on an average. I have per- 
sonally traveled by all such trains. 

I am not going to say anything con- 
cerning the section of country lying south 
of the railway from McAdam to about 
Fredericton Junction. It is known as 
“early” fishing, anyway—that is to say, 
there is good trout fishing on the head of 
the Macaguadavic, etc., in June, but my 
experience has been that the trout do not 
rise well to fly after the first week of 
July, that is, on open water. Here and 
there you will find a lake, like the Ke- 
dron’s, where there is good fishing the 
last of August, but lake fishing is largely 
uncertain, except to the expert, and most 
anglers are not experts. I certainly am 
not an expert, but I fish only with a fly. 
In other words, my descriptions are con- 
fined to waters where there is good fly 
fishing for any who will use ordinary care 
iii the ordinary season. 

What am I to consider good trout fish- 
ing? In reply 1 would say water where 
you will in the run of a day catch enough 
fish to eat, for the outfit, and where in the 
run of two weeks, the average vacation, 
in the woods proper, you will catch trout 
on the fly from two to three pounds or 
over, and all the small fish you desire. 


Under ordinary circumstances you will 
be sure of such fish on the trips herein 
described. I know fully well the joys of 
dry-fly fishing and the pleasure some 
cracks derive “by scientifically stalking 
the way,” etc., ete., but when you come 
down to brass tacks your vacationist 
wants fish, and big ones, and so far as I 
have observed such big fish will supply 
the crack with all the pleasure he wants. 
I have seen Dr. R. Johnson Held do it in 
a country that was 60 miles from no- 
where, and I ought to know. 

The first stream I will describe is Cain's 
River. It is about—well, it’s nearly a 
hundred miles long, and for 75 miles of 
it in June you can run a canoe, down 
river, into the Southwest Miramichi. If 
you fish it later it is not advisable to run 
more than 50 miles. 

You go to Fredericton, just exactly 24 
hours from the said New York, and you 
go to the Queen Hotel, and you wash, 
and you eat, and then you wait, if he 
isn't there before you, for Harry Allen, 
whose address is Penniac, York Co., and 
everywhere. He with my friend, Arthur 
Pringle, have leased from the Government 
Cain’s River. In the order of things or- 
thodox you play about Fredericton until 
six o’clock. It’s a very restful place is 
Fredericton, and you have time to change 











and overhaul yeur duffle without break- 
ing into a lather. You then get into a still 
more restful train and cross the mighty 
and restful St. John, and in a very short 
time you arrive at Zionville, or just after 
dark at Doaktown. You are now about 
twelve miles from Cain's River. 

What kind of a river is it? Well, it 
“purrs,” if you know what that means, 
and it has grassy banks, and wooded 
banks and “brows” where the timber has 
slid down and brooks that chatter in. It’s 
not a bit dangerous, and if you have a 
fat wife or a reckless son, you can load 
them in a canoe and know you'll find 
them by sundown, for there are so many 
pools and so many rips that neither will 
be able to pass them. It’s an excellent 
place to learn how to handle a canoe, and 
there are no flies (when I was there) and 
nc bad rapids to worry over. 

[ took this trip in July, 1909, and | 
must say that in all my “cruising” I never 
liad a better time. I took along a party 
of fellows and girls, sorted them and 
the chaperon in various canoes, and as- 
sured the master of ceremonies that there 
wasn’t a church within miles. It’s true 
one couple went back there on their hon- 
eymoon, but that was two years after- 
wards. 

We loaded two people to each canoe 
and each man carried in his craft an 
equal share of the duffle. Harry supplies 
everything—that is, canoes, tents, folding 
cots, blankets, cooking utensils, for $4 a 
day, which included the right to fish, and 
one guide to each canoe. The grub and 
the teaming were extra. 

I have said the river was not danger- 
ous, and though fairly rapid it is not very 
deep. Mile after mile I would sit strad- 
dle the stern and play with the pole, to at 
other times relax and simply let the cur- 
rent carry us along. Some times our en- 
tire outfit would start together, but more 
often it did not, and on these occasions 
I would not go far before I found one 
of the canoes pulled up on the bank or held 
against the current by one of its occu- 
pants, while the other fished. Every once 


in a while the man ahead of me would 
shout out to me and make a dash at the 
water with his pole. I 
and, 


would let my 


canoe run sure enough, in a few 
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moments a whole school of trout would 
dash upstream right under my canoe. 
Whenever we stopped to fish we had no 
difficulty in hooking a dozen trout a rod. 
We never took more than we could util- 
ize, but to some it was a new and pleas- 
ant experience to be told by Harry, “You 
get a dozen fish at that hole,” and_to get 
them. I have since talked with many 
men who have taken this same trip and 
they all agreed that they procured all the 
trout they needed and always some fish 
over three pounds in weight, especially 
early in the season. For a trip in June, in 
July, especially for those anglers who 
like to take their family with them, peo- 
ple who have got past the stage or the 
time for roughing it, and yet who desire 
to have something doing every minute of 
the trip, Cain’s River is ideal. It is not 
tame and it is not hackneyed, and you will 
not encounter any other angling parties, 
and the entire journey savors of that elu- 
sive something we deem to call the orig- 
inal. For a companion I want no better 
man than Harry Allen, and I can recom- 
mend him as one quite capable of taking 
all the responsibility, thus affording that 
relaxation, that utter disregard for de- 
tail on the part of the traveler, so essen- 
tial in a vacation which really rests and 
refreshes. The trip can be taken in two 
weeks or spread over a much longer time 
before the train is taken at Blackville to 
return to Fredericton, or, if desired, the 
trip is continued down the Southwest 
Miramichi to Indiantown. 

The other three rivers where you can 
be sure of trout from 2% to 3 pounds are 
the Tabusintac, the Nepisiguit and the 
North Branch of the Southwest Mira- 
michi., 

The “Tab” is leased by Jack Connell, 
of Chatham, and runs into Northumber- 
land Straits. I am not sure of the exact 
length of it, but the main line of the 
Intercolonial Railway crosses its head 
waters and occasionally parties take their 
canoes to Gloucester Junction and a local 
back to the bridge. William Kennah, of 
Bathurst, Rough Waters, is one reliable 
guide who handles this canoe trip, sub- 
leasing from Connell. On such a trip 
one would tent, but this was not the way 
I myself fished this water. 





TAKEN IN 


I followed the same route as all of 
Connell’s parties and went in from Chat- 
ham, driving to the camp at the forks of 
the Tabusintac and the Escodilick, in 
front of which there is one most excel- 
lent salmon pool. In fishing this water 
I waded from pool to beach and wore 
waders which came to my hips. Gener- 
ally parties use a one-horse scow and to 
up and down river. 

“meet the fish,” as they 
are sea trout. I perhaps should explain 
here that what is known in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Labrador and Newfound- 
land as a sea trout is in no way different 
from the ordinary brook trout, except 


This is done to 


perhaps in the marking. These fish go 
out to the sea each fall and come back 
in the spring and summer, and, like 


salmon, gradually work up river with a 
rise of water or as the season lengthens. 
When in fresh from the sea their sides 
are like silver and their flesh as pink as 
a salmon’s. They are generally caught 
in fast water, invariably hook themselves, 
and fight like“the very devil. As most 
of the fishing is by wading, and particu- 
larly as the bed of such rivers is gravel, 
the sport is different, distinct, rather, from 
ordinary trout fishing. While fishing 
with Connell I got several fish over three 
pounds, and various parties I have sent 
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there, including Mr. Radcliffe Dugmore, 
have done the same. Later on in the sea- 
son the salmon come up, and I have 
known of cases, while Jack was prepar- 
ing breakfast, of parties going out and 
killing a 25-pound fish. 
The best time to fish the 
about the middle of July on. Chatham 
is about 27 hours from New York, via 
McAdam, St. John and Moncton; about 
17 hours from Montreal from the Grand 
Trunk Station. It’s about 24 miles to 
the forks from Chatham, and the drive 
is very interesting and the roads good. 
From Northumberland Strait north to 
the Bay of Chaleur there is something in 
the air that, personally, I have never been 
able to describe. You will meet it on the 
Upsalquitch, the Tabusintac, the Resti- 
gouche and the Matapedia, and it slips in 
at the diner’s windows as you _ speed 
through the shadows of evening. They 
tell me it cures consumptives, but per- 
sonally I have visions of gravel beaches, 
pools when fish actually “flop” at even- 
ing, of a line I can never seem to get 
out in time. Perhaps you have to be born 
by the sea to understand what I mean, 
but your education as an angler is not 
complete till you have experienced it. 
When one says “on the Miramichi” 
they refer to a region at least two hun- 
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dred miles long by one hundred wide. 
Personally [ have been to within four 
miles of the head of the Northwest clear 
down to Newcastle. There is also the 
Little Southwest and the Sevogles, and 
the many, many branches of the main 
river, the Southwest Miramichi. I have 
crossed this river many a time at many a 
place, but it was not till June, 1911, that 
I went into its very head waters. And 
what I found there—well, you may not 
believe it. 

There’s only one trouble with the peo- 
ple—they are too gol darn modest. They 
are truthful and reliable, and have the 
“know,” but you’ve got actually to get 
them in a corner to make them admit 
the true conditions. There’s Murdock 
MacKenzie, for instance, of Glassville. 
I’ve known him several years, during 
which time he sent me pictures that cre- 
ated the necessary restlessness. I left 
St. John in the morning, went north from 
MacAdam to Bristol, drove that after- 
noon 25 miles into the Forks. That is 


to say, where the north branch and the 
south branch join. It’s a very nice drive 
and you get a buckboard to drive one 
hundred miles for ten dollars, imagine! 
The first thing which surprised me was 
the camp. It hadn't been thrown to- 


gether, but planned with care and built 
with care, and there was everything in 
the way of grub, and blankets, and beds. 
On every side there were cooking tools, 
and fly screens, and magazines, and a 
refrigerator, not empty, but stocked with 
a mysterious lotion known locally as 
“Sagwa,” or universally as “Clan Mac- 
Kenzie.” In fact, it’s the custom when 
an outfit starts down river with “them 
sports” for a case to be taken along, and 
all hands—guides, cooks and canoemen— 
chip in. Verily a custom commendable. 

The first morning I arrived they land- 
ed a ten-pound salmon, which I saw and 
fingered and took pictures of, for it was 
a sure-enough fresh-run fish. Mac and 
I played about for a day, during which 
time we got enough to eat. Then we spat 
on our hands, picked up our canoe poles, 
and in the course of an afternoon poled 
a dug-out up the North Branch to the 
mouth of Bedell Brook, twelve miles 
from the Forks. 

On the way up we landed all the small 
trout we could possibly use, but it was 
not till the next evening that we started 
to fish in earnest. We landed two trout 
from one pool that weighed four pounds 
apiece, and several other fish running 
from a pound and a half to about two 
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and a quarter. This sounds pretty big on 
paper, but it is an actual fact. As for 
fish round about one pound, you could 
literally fill a canoe. We kept only the 
big ones, and then ran down river to 
put them on ice. On the way down the 
trip was delightful, as nearly all along 
the sides of the river are decked with 
elms, and, with a swift current, there was 
little or no work. 

For trout fishing alone I would recom- 
mend this country at any time from the 
middle of July on. Just previous to my 
trip there had been a heavy rain, and we 
waited a couple of days for the water to 
go down. In spite of the fact that the 
Forks camp can be reached in exactly 
30 hours from New York, this water was 
only fished a few times in 1911. A party 
from Albany, whom I afterwards met in 
New York, took—two rods, eight days’ 
fishing—36 salmon; the next party—13 
days—15 salmon (one rod), and one trout 
over six pounds. Mac also killed another 
salmon while I was with him. 

The Forks camp is equipped with a tele- 
phone, ard for trout fishing alone it is 
not necessary to gq down river; in fact, 
for salmon either. But if you do want 
a canoe trip down river for about 80 
miles through virgin country, without a 
carry, the trip from the Forks to Boies- 
town is second only to the Tobique— 
Nepisiguit, if not its equal. The canoes 
land at a point near Hayesville. The train 
then runs into Fredericton, arriving there 
at noon. From Fredericton to New York 
it is just 22 hours going. 

I have now described three trips which 
are handy to the settlement, but all of 
which offer the very best of trout fish- 
ing. I am now going to outline the fish- 
ing on the Nepisiguit. In the June issue 
oi Fietp AND StrEAM I spoke of the fish- 
ing down to Portage Brook, and it is 
from just below here down to the mouth 
of Forty Mile Brook that the big fish lie. 

It is best to take this trip as previously 
described, taking the train to Perth and 
from there an automobile to Millers, ar- 
riving the same evening, 30 hours from 
New York. 

Lyman’s Hole is about two miles above 
the Devil’s Elbow. Where the water en- 
ters it the current is quite stiff. Gen- 


erally -we backed off into a little dead- 
water and cast out across the stream. 
My attention was first attracted to this 
water by Mr. Richard D, Ware’s book, 
“In the Woods and On the Shore.” If 
I hadn’t known that gentleman person- 
ally I would have been tempted to doubt 
his description. I do know that we landed 
fish from this pool that weighed 234 
pounds, and which required at least ten 
minutes to land, and we landed several 
in the run of an evening. I have seen a 
dozen trout taken from the Devil’s EI- 
bow Pool in half an hour that would 
weigh from 1% to 3% pounds. I have 
known of two particular parties to take 
trout over 6 pounds. Personally I have 
taken them up to about 3% pounds, and 
I have, on a bright day, stood up in my 
canoe and watched several dozen trout 
lying on the bottom of the pool, the 
smallest one of which would weigh two 
pounds, the largest over four pounds. 
How, one might ask, could you tell? 
Well, I was hooking them and another 
canoe was hooking them, and we did it 
several days. On my own trips up and 
down this river we never stopped to fish 
except where we would stop for lunch or 
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at night. There are a good many pools 
below the Indian Falls that are seldom 
fished for this reason. 

A guide is required for each canoe 
and are always supplied and cannot 
be dispensed with. From below ‘The 
Bear House” (five miles below the 
Klbow) to Cedar Camp, there are more 
than two or three places where you have 
to snub and need a strong pole. To 
run through the Narrows with such a 
man as Old Bill Gray, or Willie, his son, 
is almost worth taking the trip. The 
trout fishing on the Nepisiguit was this 
year leased to George Armstrong, of 
Perth, one of the most reliable guides 
anywhere, and whom | can heartily rec- 
ommend, in partnership with Adam 
Moore, of Scott’s Lake; Charles Cremin, 
of Fredericton; William Gray, of Bath- 
urst. The former understand more about 
outfitting, but if you want to rough it 
the French guides are a delightful change. 
Adam and Charlie are both well known 
to me and are corking good fellows and 
can outfit complete. I have been through 
their country and know they are quite 
capable of taking all the responsibility of 
outfitting the most fastidious parties. 
There are, of course, two ways of tak- 
ing this trip, either across from Plaster 
Rock and up the Tobique, or up from 
Grand Falls, at Bathurst, and back to the 
Falls. Old Bill Gray and I ran from the 
Elbow to below the Narrows in one day 
last August. 

In summing up these four trips, I may 
say that the chief reason such fishing is 





to be had is due to lack of advertising. 
I suppose Harry Allen only handles four 
or five parties in a summer; Mackenzie, 
but three or four; Moore, Cremins, or 
Gray, perhaps a dozen between them. Geo. 
Armstrong handles more, and yet the fish 
seem to increase. | would recommend 
Cain’s River in June and the first part 
of July; the Tabusintac, Bedell Brook 
and the Nepisiguit in July and August. 
As to tackle, rods from five to nine 
ounces, heavy taper lines, ordinary reels, 
except on the North Branch, where you 
need a multiplier and salmon casts. | 
think it would be best to consult each 
guide as to the flies he recommends for 
his particular water. I have never been 
troubled with flies (mosquitoes) since | 
have known of Otto Veit, of Toronto, 
and I would advise you to write him. 

Other fishing which I have heard most 
favorably of, but which | have never 
personally inspected, and where trout 
have been taken on the fly over three 
pounds, is that of Amos Gaunce’s, of 
Riley Brook, N. B., the personal guide of 
Gifford Pinchot and Henry L. Stimson. 
Cesar Boundreau, of Pacquettville, has 
some excellent sea-trout fishing on the 
Poumouche, and the Imhoffs have, at my 
suggestion, opened up the trout waters in 
the neighborhood of their hunting camps, 
going in by canoe. Knowing Cornelius 
as I do, I can recommend him highly. 
Then William N. Mullin, of Red Bank, 
has some good pools on the main North- 
west Miramichi, and for an inexpensive 
trip he has a good proposition. 


ONE OF OUR SALMON 
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ARTIFICIAL BAIT-CASTING FOR BASS 


THE WHOLE SUBJECT OF BAIT-CASTING, BETTER LEARN THIS FASCINATING ART IF YOU HAVE 
NOT DONE SO ALREADY 


BY CLARENCE E. MULFORD 


PART II 

N casting, of course, accuracy is of 

more importance than distance, most 

of the casting being done in ordinary 
waters, around sixty feet from the boat; 
but to confine one’s self to shorts casts 
is folly. Many times a cast of over one 
hundred feet is necessary to reach open- 
ings in the weeds or lily pads, without 
rowing in close to them and so spoiling 
good water. And since a long cast is 
worse than none if not accurate, strive 
to attain proficiency at the longer ranges; 
begin with the more modest throws and 
work up until you can handle a long cast 
well. Different anglers have different 
ideas about the length of casts, but the 
safe rule is to cast as the occasion de- 
mands, always remembering that the 
longer the cast the greater the danger of 
a backlash; we all get them at times but 
some get fewer than others; the explana- 
tion lies in the proper use of the thumb 
and the stroke—taking for granted, of 
course, that the rig is right. 

These snarls come easier on long casts, 
usually in direct proportion to the energy 
used; but I have seen some truly remark- 
able tangles made by a short, snappy cast, 
which is not the right way to get out the 
bait, particularly for novices. Some an- 
glers prefer short casts because they bring 
the fighting closer to them and thus make 
it easier; but the fight is the game after 
all, and a long, losing fight with plenty of 
line out, gives more pleasure than a short- 
line success which is quickly over; give 
the fish a chance. 

There are two methods of getting out 
the line: The overhead cast and the side 
sweep upward. Both should be learned, 
for there are occasions when one or the 
other cannot be used. Of’the two I pre- 
fer the latter, believing it to be easier, less 
tiring and a more natural movement than 


the overhead; but it is not as easy to 
master as the other method, for in the 
overhead stroke you aim instinctively as 
you bring your arm forward, lining the 
rod against the target. The overhead is 
better, too, when there are others in the 
boat with you, as there is less possibility 
of hooking someone near you. But all 
this is splitting hairs; the object is to get 
out the bait and get it out where you want 
it to go. I will describe the cast 
first, the overhead method being different 
only in a few points, the reel being han- 
dled the same in both. 


side 


Reel in until the bait is within about 
six inches of the tip guide of the rod; 
place the right thumb against the middle 
of the spooled line for control; let the 
rod swing backward and down, waiting 4 
moment for the bait to stop swinging— 
after a little practice the bait will swing 
right and take care of itself. Bring the 
rod forward and upward with a crescendo 
application of force, beginning gently; 
ease the pressure of the thumb on the 
spool so that the line will travel out with 
the bait always pulling on it, and the line, 
in turn, pulling on the spool. This to 
avoid backlashes. Stop the spool the 
barest instant before the bait touches the 
water, shift the rod quickly to the left 
hand and reel in slowly, if underwater 
baits are used. There are two ways to 
hold the rod with that left hand. The 
better and more finished is to palm the 
end plate of the reel, letting the fingers 
go down and around the rod handle un- 
der the reel, and the thumb extend out 
over the top until it can touch and guide 
the incoming line. If you adopt this 
method you will, before a season is over, 
fully appreciate a perfectly balanced rod 
and a reel that is small in its diameter, 
and will have acquired a very sensitive 
control of your outfit, which in turn will 
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permit of mere clever angling and the 
use of lighter tackle. The other way, 
best if the reel is large and the rod heavy 
or poorly balanced, is to grasp the butt 
of the rod with the left hand so that 
the thumb is close to the rod and in front 
of the reel, reaching up and guiding the 
line from below; the butt end of the rod 
is pressed firmly against the body, which 
makes the work clumsy; you may offset 
the discomfort of the too heavy pressure 
of the rod against the body by using a 
butt pad. 

Whichever method is adopted, do not 
make any mistake about evenly spooling 
the line on the reel when winding in, for 
here is one great source of backlashes. 
Let the spirals of line be far enough apatt 
to run off freely (allow about an eighth 
of an inch between spirals if a beginner) 
and do not let the thumb pause at the 
end of each layer while the spool is re- 
volving; for if the line bunches here 
and runs up the end plate of the spool, 
it is certain to fall down and cross itself 
at the next cast and that means a nasty 
jerk, which explains itself immediately. 
The line should be spooled with a uniform 
pull, which should be neither too loose 
nor too tight; do not let one spiral be 
wound on loosely and the next one tightly, 
nor let them cut into the layer beneath. 
All this seems to be complicated and hard 
to master; but if started right, one can 
form the proper habits in a very short 
time; it is simply a question of practice 
and a little patience. 

The speed of the bait through or along 
the surface of the water can be learned 
only from experience, and that is the 
only way the thumb can be educated to 
perform its functions properly. I may 
repeat some of the foregoing before I 
leave this subject, but it would do no 
harm if it were retold many times. 

Now for a talk on backlashes. These 
are caused in several ways, but they are 
only one thing: a tangle of line on the 
spool of the reel which for the time puts 
an end to casting. The most common 
way of getting one .is to spool the line 
carelessly when reeling in after a cast, 
letting the line pile up in one place, either 
out on the spool or against the end plates; 
the pull of the next cast will cause the 
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top spirals to slip down to the bottom 
of the pile and a jerk will send the spool 
revolving in the wrong direction. An- 
other way to learn how to swear, or to 
utilize that art if you already know how, 
is to let the thumb rest tco lightly against 
the spooled line when making the cast, 
and the spool, revolving faster than the 
running line calls for, makes a lot of 
slack line between the reel and the first 
guide and between the spool and the pil- 
lars; this slack engages on the revolving 
spool and is carried around the wrong 
way until the running line jerks at the 
slack and makes the spool go crazy—a 
backlash ends the comedy. If the line 
is kept pulling on the spool this one 
cause of snarls will be eliminated, and 
to make the line behave in that manner 
the thumb must exert just the proper 
amount of friction. In case you have 
piled up the line, and you find it out in 
time, cast very gently until you have run 
down this ridge, then ree! in and level- 
wind properly. If the reel runs on after 
the bait touches the water it will ac- 
cumulate slack and the same affliction will 
smite you hip and thigh. Keep the line 
pulling on the spool—that is why the 
thumb is there, but this digit must be edu- 
cated by practice until able to perform 
its duty without thought on the part of 
the owner. 

Practice with dummy minnows of the 
same weight as those you will use in 
fishing. Heavy baits go best against the 
wind, and can be cast farther. The wind 
is another cause of backlashes, and cast- 
ing against the wind requires a more 
cautious and painstaking effort than cast- 
ing with or across it. Backlashes are not 
as serious with top baits as they are with 
the underwater kind, because the top bait 
simply floats until you have the knot un- 
tangled, while the underwater kind sinks 
to the bottem and can be depended upon 
to entangle itself with the weeds. Top 
baits are almost in the weedless class 
because with proper manipulation they 
can be made to jump over surface ob- 
structions, while if they should become 
caught it is a simple matter to row over 
and free them. 

Let the bait search out every likely 
looking recess in the edge of the weeds; 








one is apt to get here a pike or pickerel; 
the deep waters of a pool; if the water is 
warm and the weather hot the pools will 
very likely give the best results, more 
especially if the water is shaded by trees; 
around stumps and rocks or a line of 
reeds in water not too shallow—prefer- 
ably late in the afternoon—and if there 
is a sandy channel bank or submerged 
rocks or piles, row parallel with them 
and cast in as close as possible. Do not 
worry about covering a lot of water, but 
fish every place thoroughly before going 
on. I have often cast several successive 
times into the same recess and found my- 
self rewarded on the last try. It often 
happens that bass ignore the top baits 
until they become suddenly enraged, when 
they strike. That is the secret of getting 
them when they are not striking or tak- 
ing live bait. Flaunt the bait before 
their eyes until they cannot resist attack- 
ing. Stir them to anger and they will 
strike. To do this make the top baits 
dance and bob and duck, jump, stop, move 
slowly, dart, stop again and go through 
the whole performance until assured you 
are wasting your time trying in that par- 
ticular spot. 

If a bass is within sight of your bait 
it will be like waving a red flag at a bull, 
for bass are ready for a fight almost any 
time. It is not clear in just what light 
they regard the ugly, unnatural and even 
hideous top baits; but it is my opinion 
that anger is the chief motive for the 
strike. Black bass seem to be going 
around with a chip on their shoulders, 
simply spoiling for trouble; and they can- 
not resist the insulting antics of the 
strange craft above them. I have seen 
them hit a “Bass Hog” and knock it out 
of the water, even temporarily hooking 
themselves, and then swirl and attack 
again instantly. On rare occasions I have 
seen pike and pickerel do the same thing, 
but their attack is tame when compared 
to that of the smashing strike of a bass. 
They usually soft-foot along behind and 
look the bait over very carefully before 
“screwing their courage to the sticking 
point” and grabbing the tail hooks. Often 
the bait must be stopped to help them 
make up their minds to take it at all. 

When you get a strike, play the fish 
with care and do not be in too great 
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a hurry to get it into the boat. Keep a 
tight line at all times or your prize will 
break water, shake out the hook and leave 
you railing at luck. When it does leave 
the water, meet its upward rush with a 
strong side pull of the rod so as to keep 
the line tight and pull the fish back into 
its native element before it gets time to 
shake its head freely. 

If you use a net always lead the fish 
into it head first and keep the net sub- 
merged until your victim is all in it. 
If you prefer to do without the net, you 
will then appreciate the six inches of 
doubled line at the bait end as I have 
already mentioned; grasp this doubled 
part of the line as close to the fish as 
you can and lift the fish into the boat with 
a quick, swinging motion, Do not for- 
get that swing! If lifted up straight a 
game fish will, seven times out of ten, 
manage to flop off the hook and escape; 
but the swinging motion you give to the 
lift will keep him pulling straight down 
on the hook and before he can overcome 
the handicap he will be aboard. A good 
sized pike or pickerel is too long for the 
ordinary landing net and all of the fish 
will not go in; the swinging lift of your 
line, if doubled, will solve the difficulty 
for you; or you may lean over and quickly 
sink thumb and forefinger in the eye- 
sockets and yank* him aboard before he 
knows anything of your intentions. The 
latter is decidedly risky and requires prac- 
tice. 

Another method, also decidedly risky, 
is to hand your rod to someone and 
place both up-turned hands under the 
fish; a quick lift will toss him into the 
boat before he knows w hat you are doing 
or before he gets over his fright or as- 
tonishment at being absolutely open and 
flat; you should never try to grasp your 
quarry. 

Bass fight with strong, powerful surges, 
breaking water at times and when first 
hooked almost always show themselves 
before they start to fight hard or to gain 
deep water. If they run, let them pull 
against plenty of weight and earn every 
foot that they gain, and keep a tight line 
at all times. That is the vital point in 
playing a fish, the elimination of slack 
line, for slack line is fatal to your suc- 
cess. 
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THE BARRACUDA OF LONG KEY 


THE AMAZING FISHING GROUND OF THE GULF PASSES 


BY ZANE GREY 


Il was a great surprise and pleasure, 
| as well as a source of anxiety, when 

it became known to me that my for- 
mer article on fishing at Long Key was 
sending fishermen there from all over the 
country. Certainly I would not have 
changed a word that I wrote about the 
place. But I was worried to be respon- 
sible for so much. I knew I was right, 
yet I thought perhaps I saw beauty and 
adventure, and even fish, where other 
fishermen could not. No little relief was 
ic to me when, in January, I arrived at 
the camp to find myself among men who 
were glad to meet me and to assure me 
that they owed me thanks for discovering 
the place to sportsmen. 

I am at liberty to use names, and I 
shall avail myself of this courtesy to the 
extent of mentioning a few out of many 
sportsmen. Dr. Hood, of Emporia, Kan., 
notwithstanding the fact that he had bad 
weather while at the camp, enjoyed sport 
that satisfied him for taking the long 
trip. A feat he took especial pride in 
was the landing of a forty-seven pound 
amberjack on light tackle. Judge Shields, 
of Tennessee, caught amberjack until he 
was completely exhausted. Mr. Wilder, 
of New York City, happened to strike 
kingfish every time he went out. The 
sport with these beautiful thirty and for- 
ty pound fish was so splendid that he 
never reached the reef at all. In fact, 
he never got more than a mile from camp 
and said he did not want to. Mr. G. G, 
Dominick, also of New York, had mag- 
nificent sport. One day, with his wife, 
he took thirty-two fish weighing over six 
hundred pounds. Most of these, of 
course, were returned alive to the water. 
Mr. Holmes and Mr. Livingstone, who 
both forgot they had offices in Wall 
Street, caught tarpon, amberjack, barracu- 
da, kingfish, I might say, almost by the ton. 


It was on February 3 that my brother 
Reddy and I, remembering our thrilling 
experience of the preceding winter, 
rigged up to take a trip to Indian Key 
Trestle. That is, we rigged up all the 
heaviest tackle we had. This rigging of 
tackle, whether for light, delicate game 
trout and bass or for the great tigers of 
salt water, is always a pleasure of an- 
ticipation. Reddy had a heavy tuna rod 
and reel with six hundred feet of 36 
line; I had an English rod, very elastic, 
but with a steel center, and a huge reel 
holding twelve hundred feet of 24. I 
know what all my readers will say here— 
but just wait a little. On the run up we 
anchored the Dolphin off the red buoy, 
and with Clancy, the boatman, we caught 
a number of grunts and kept them alive. 

This railroad trestle is about half a 
mile long and crosses a channel running 
between Indian Key and Long Key. It 
does not look much like a good place to 
fish—that is, from a position on the water. 
The tide was running from the Gulf to 
the Atlantic side of the Keys, and we 
were outside. Clancy ran the Dolphin 
close to the northern end of the trestle 
and made her fast. Then we climbed up 
on the piling to the railroad track and 
walked out over the channel. When we 
got, perhaps, a hundred yards out we be- 
gan to see things. 

The water was a beautiful light green, 
clear, and from ten to fifteen feet in 
depth. There was a good, strong current. 
We saw tarpon rolling their bright silver 
sides. Then, it seemed, we all caught 
sight of particularly striking things at 
once. And we separated. I was so 
amazed and delighted that I kept calling 
to Reddy and Clancy. But they paid no 
attention to me. When I looked to see 
why, I saw Reddy running in the direction 
of the boat and Clancy lying flat on his 
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stomach on the trestle, and he was wildly 
waving one arm and pointing down with 
the other. Then my eyes traveled irre- 
sistibly back to my own discovery. I 
saw multitudes of great, dark, shadowy 
fish, what kind I could not tell. Some lay 
quiet, others moved around. Fish were 
coming and going. I saw several four- 
foot sharks in a group, then a school of 
crevalle, then a huge yellow shark, round 
as a barrel. The top part of his tail had 
been cut or bitten off. These moved 
slowly out of the field of vision and into 
it swam a big mother shark with six or 
seven little puppy sharks trailing behind 
ler. They disappeared, too, and then I 
saw what at first I thought was a fleet 
of submarine boats. But they were whip 
rays, fifteen of them, huge triangular, 
bat-shaped fish, half as large as the floor 
of a small room. Several of them rose to 
the surface, enabling me to see the yel- 
low color, the dark spots, the turtle-like 
heads and the long whip tails. 

Just then Clancy’s roaring distracted 
my attention. I ran to him. 

“Look! Look!” he yelled. 

When I looked I nearly fell off the 
trestle. I saw a very long fish, rather 
dark in color, about the thickness of an 
ordinary telegraph pole, and it had a 
sharp-pointed head. 

“What on earth is that?” I cried. 

“Barracuda,” replied Clancy. 

“Oh, it can’t be possible!” I exclaimed. 
“How long is he, Clancy ?” 

“Every inch of eight feet!” 

“Run for my big rod and some live 
bait,” I yelled. 

While Clancy ran back to the boat I lay 
flat and watched that enormous fish. I 
simply could not believe my own eyes. I 
simply would not decide then how long 
I really thought he was. Reddy came up 
the trestle with his rod and a big live 
grunt on his hook. 

“Here—here! Drop that bait over this 
fish!” I cried, as I pointed. 

Reddy’s eyes nearly popped out of his 
head. He dropped the grunt with a 
splash, and the huge barracuda came up. 
He came clear to the surface, but I was 
so excited that I saw him in a kind of a 
blur. 

“Oh, Lord!” whispered Reddy. “What 


if he takes it! No, by George! 
He saw us—he’s wise—there he goes.” 

I saw the barracuda slowly sink down 
and waver away out of sight. Then I 
hurried back to meet Clancy, who was 
coming with my rod and a bucket of live 
grunt. Suddenly Reddy yelled for help. 
I turned. He had hooked something and 
was being pulled along the trestle. His 
rod was in a stiff curve and was jerking 
violently. I dashed back to his assist- 
ance, and just as I took hold of him my 
foot slipped and went down between the 
ties. 

But I held on to him and just then he 
fell, too, and the rod came smashing down 
on my head. I saw stars. The screech- 
ing of his reel ceased to be continuous; 
it came in jerks. I knew then something 
was wrong. He was yelling to me and 
I was yelling to him. When I got to my 
knees I saw what was wrong. The long 
cord which he had tied to his hat, to 
keep from losing it in the wind, had be- 
come entagled with the reel handle. The 
next moment, while I held him from be- 
ing jerked off the trestle and at the same 
time managed to cut the cord, was too 
strenuous to be fun. Then as the free 
reel began to scream he got up and fol- 
lowed the fish. 

After that it was the finest kind of 
sport and the job was to keep the fish 
from heading out to sea. I knew he had 
not hooked the barracuda, for that fish 
could not have been turned even with this 
most powerful of tackles. It was fifteen 
minutes before we saw the fish, and it 
turned out to be a shark. But neither 
Reddy nor I was disappointed. If a fish 
is splendidly game we do not care about 
his class, and this Shark was a fighter. 

When Reddy got him under control I 
put a grunt on my line and tossed him 
over. A bunch of crevalle coming along 
made the water white as they went for 
my bait, but I swung him up until they 
had passed. Deep down at that point I 
saw big fish and I wanted to get the grunt 
down to them. The bait, however, had 
not sunk a foot before I anticipated trou- 
ble. Off to the right, fully thirty feet, 
a shark came cutting the water. Like a 
flash he was and he took that grunt on 
the fly. As I let out the line it made,a 
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great, sweeping curve and I distinctly 
heard it hissing through the water. Then 
I struck hard. This fish made a rush that 
reminded me of one made by a porpoise 
I had once snagged, only here I turned 
the shark short of five hundred feet. 

He did not like that and came up. I 
was amazed to see him leap. He rose 
clear and graceful, showing his gray 
color with black-tipped fins. Five leaps 
he made like a tarpon, and then he began 
to churn the water and to try to roll up 
on the leader. But I would not have any 
of that, and presently he was off again. 
I tired him out and led him to the boat, 
where Clancy took him in and pronounced 
him to weigh about seventy pounds. 

Meanwhile Reddy, who had landed his 
shark, which was larger than mine, had 
baited up again, and as I came along he 
pointed to some twenty-odd fish in line 
with his position. They were pretty far 
away, yet close enough to see that sev- 
eral were enormous fish. 

“What are they?” asked Reddy. 

“T can’t tell—look like tarpon to me— 
let your line out a little more.” 

Clancy came up and said he believed 
this particular bunch were amberjack. 
I did not agree with him. All at once 
the fish soared to the surface, like a 
school of playing minnows, and then I 
recognized that Clancy was right. Just 
then an immense wavering shadow hov- 
ered under Reddy’s bait. It grew lighter. 
We all saw it. Clancy yelled. It came 
up farther and the darker color changed 
to a gleaming gold with a touch of blue. 
It was an amberjack. I saw this fish 
clearly. He was fully seven feet long; 
he would have weighed a hundred and 
fifty pounds. He actually broke water 
after the grunt. He opened a cavernous 
mouth and took the bait in with a wop. 
I was speechless. I was trying to think 
how the boat could be gotten up to us 
before that fish could run off with all the 
line. 

“Oh, Lord!” whispered Reddy again. 
He gasped as the water swirled witha 
little angry roar. I wanted to tell Reddy 
to hook the amberjack, but I did not do 
so. He should have been hooked at once. 
In a moment, it seemed, Reddy’s leader 
floated up with a hook minus bait. Af- 
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terward Reddy said two things which | 
think fishermen will appreciate: he meant 
to hook the fish at once, but he had a 
moment of actual panic; and his first feel- 
ing when he saw the empty hook was one 
of intense relief. 

Great opportunities are not always easy 
to grasp. We recognized our failure to 
grasp this one, and we always will have 
different convictions as to what would 
have transpired had the hook been set in 
that wonderful fish. 

Hardly a moment later I dropped a 
grunt off the trestle, tried to pull it away 
from a long, gray shark, and | failed. 
Next moment I was tearing along that 
trestle as fast as I could run. I let my 
reel free and watched the railroad ties. 
Sometimes as the fish put on more steam 
I leaped six ties; I never leaped less than 
four, and I got to going faster and faster 
till it seemed I was flying. It was great 
sport at first—then fun—then it became 
dangerous—and finally it became mad- 
dening. That shark pulled me a quarter 
of a mile across the trestle, and when he 
sheered to go out and around he had nine 
hundred feet of line. I expected to lose 
him with that weight of line out, espe- 
cially as I could not throw the drag off. 
But instead of heading for the sea he 
turned broadside on again, and again | 
had to run. If I had wings on the first 
rush this time I had seven-league boots. 
And the faster I had to run the angrier 
I grew. When I passed Reddy and Clancy 
I heard them roaring, and that made my 
predicament all the worse. Then when 
I fell between the ties and skinned a 
shin that had already been skinned I 
simply boiled with rage. As soon as I 
could I stopped short and determined to 
let that shark pull and break something. 
He pulled, but the tackle marvelously 
held. It seemed just as the rod began to 
crack and the line to whine like a strung 
wire the shark turned. Then I fought 
him. Never did I fight a fish any harder. 
And to tell it briefly in an hour I had 
that shark alongside the trestle, a beaten 
fish that weighed fully as much as | 
weighed. 

While I rested Reddy tried to get bait 
down to the big fish and before he could 
do it he was hooked to one of the five- 
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pound crevalle that swarmed on the sur- 
face. 

Presently he got tired of this and he 
came over to where I was on a little plat- 
form, and here we lay flat and watched 
the fish. I have always loved to watch 
fish from a vantage point such as this. 
We lay there and thrilled and yelled and 
talked and planned. Clancy was as eager 
as we were. We saw great green-backed 
tarpon right under our noses and beauti- 
ful long kingfish. We saw more than one 
amberjack that would go over a hundred 
pounds. And the greatest reward of all 
was when that giant barracuda swam 
around beneath us and then out on a 
shoal where he was not two feet under 
water. We could have shot him or 
speared him. But instead we watched 
him for an hour. We wanted to be sure 
of his tremendous size. We had time to 
be certain. I measured him with keen, 
doubtful, grudging eyes. And then when 
1 made up my mind that he was not an 
inch under Clancy’s judgment of eight 
feet, I remembered’ that that was not 
such a marvelous thing after all. I had 
seen barracuda almost as long at Ala- 
cranes in the Caribbean. And even the 
dictionary tells of barracuda in the West 
Indies growing to ten feet in length. The 
thrilling and imperative question was how 
to catch this monster. And we planned it 
until the ebbing of the tide and the conse- 
quent roiling of the water made it im- 
possible to see the fish any more. 


Next day a strong northeast wind 
humped up the Atlantic, and from past 
experience we knew it would not be par- 
ticularly delightful to fish, so we decided 
to go to Man-of-War-Bush, on the Gulf 
side of the Keys. 

This place was on the chart, but no 
boatman at Long Key had ever been 
there, and all we could find out was that 
it was supposed to be a bushy key inhab- 
ited by man-of-war birds. I think every- 
body round the camp was amused at our 
idea of going. However, that did not 
bother me. I can always find something 
interesting. 

Captain Brooks thought he could take 
the Enterprise across the eighteen miles 
of shoal water and get near enough to 
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Man-of-War-Bush to row to it in a skiff. 
So we set out. 
On this side of the Key the water was 


scarcely ruffled by the wind. We passed 
through a fleet of sponge fishers, and their 
little barks and white sails made a pretty 
picture. It was interesting to watch 
them. As they sailed along one fisher in 
the stern of cach boat peered down into 
the shallow water looking for sponges. 
When he espied one he dropped overboard 
a little float with an anchor attached. 
Then another fisher who was following 
more leisurely in a rowboat came along 
and picked up the float. It was his busi- 
ness to fish up the sponge with a long pole 
and a hook, and he did his work quite 
dexterously. I counted fourteen sailboats 
in the fleet and there must have been at 
least three skiffs for every boat. To me 
this sponge fishing appeared a very at- 
tractive kind of life. The water was 
every shade of green; the sky was blue, 
the sun was warm, the clouds white, the 
wind pleasant; a little salt spray whipped 
up over the bows of the sailboats; the 
fishers in the skiffs were always wet and 
cool; and all about them was a wide, open, 
free expanse. But I suppose to them it 
was merely work. 

Five miles out from Long Key we had 
to shut off steam and go slow. We had 
barely five feet of water in places and 
the Enterprise drew about four feet six 
inches. I took up a station high on the 
bow of the cabin to keep a sharp eye for 
the little brown streaks of coral bars. 
Reddy had a comfortable seat in the 
stern, from where he occasionally banged 
away with his gun at very wary and elu- 
sive ducks. Reddy is a crack shot, but in 
this instance, though his shooting may 
have interested the waterfowl, I did not 
see that it caused them any special dis- 
comfort. 

Ten miles out we could still the 
white gleam of the sponge-fishers’ sails, 
like gulls, but Long Key had sunk and 
faded to a low strip of black. Before us 
streaks of waterfowl skimmed the sur- 
face of the sea; here and there round 
patches of birds rested on the water; far 
in the distance we saw clouds of birds 
in the air and low-lying keys rising out of 
the horizon. 


see 





By and bye we had the sea to ourselves, 
with not a sign of man on any hand. 
And as we began to draw up toward the 


keys and to pick our way cautiously 
through channels and between yellow 
coral reefs, the aspect of our surround- 
ing took on a wildness that satisfied even 
me. As for the ducks—teal or pin-tails, 
I think—what few we saw were exceed- 
ingly wild. But as we proceeded we grad- 
ually became surrounded by myriads of 
waterfowl. There were hundreds of peli- 
cans and thousands of what Captain 
Brooks called “nigger geese.” He. as- 
sured us these made capital eating. I 
think they were cormorants. At any rate 
they were numerous, and it was fine to 
see a great bunch of them rise in a flap- 
ping, whirring cloud. 

In an hour Man-of-War Bush and 
Man-of-War Key loomed up green and 
beautiful before us. We edged the En- 
tcrprise as close as we dared, then an- 
chored, and with Captain Brooks at the 
oars rowed in. 

The green of the mangroves was spot- 
ted thick with pelicans and cormorants 
and the water was dotted with innumer- 
able bobbing black spots. The pelicans 
were very tame. As we approached they 
launched themselves with the great, ludi- 
crous fuss characteristic of them. Then 
they dropped down and sailed. How they 
could sail! I saw a mile-long line of 
pelicans shooting low over the water, and 
for all I could see not a bird moved a 
feather. 

The birds that I wished most to see, of 
course, were the frigate or man-of-war 
birds. Compared to the number of other 
sea fowl there were not many of these 
great, black, white-breasted birds. Prob- 
ably they did not come in to the Key till 
evening. Even as we approached the 
island we saw a few poising wonderfully 
in the air. 

This frigate or man-of-war bird is the 
same as the rabihorcado of the Yucatan 
coral reefs. In size, in appearance, in 
action, in character he is a most remark- 
able bird. I took a trip to one of the 
wild and lonely coral reefs just to see this 
bird. I saw thousands and they were so 


tame that I could pick them up with my 
hands. 


They are beautiful, blue-black in 
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color, and some have a white breast. 
They stretch eight feet and more from 
tip to tip. They are all feathers and 
seemingly have been developed to float 
on the air and for marvelous rapidity of 
flight. In action they resemble a falcon. 
They are robbers and live off other water 
fowl by attacking them and making them 
disgorge their fish. In the tropics the 
rabihorcado would perish but for the 
boobie, another water bird of rare beauty 
and singular power of flight. I have seen 
the sun clouded and the air black with 
a horde of rabihorcadoes attacking the 
boobies over one of these lonely coral 
islands. It was a wonderful sight. But 
it was necessary to pick out one boobie 
and watch his efforts to elude two or more 
of his great black enemies before the na- 
ture of the fight could be discerned. An 
in-coming boobie, bringing a flying fish 
in his gullet for his young, would be set 
upon by two or more rabihorcadves. The 
fight would be all in the air, a most mar- 
velous exhibition of wing power and dex- 
terity. It seemed that two rabihorcadoes 
rested while the other fought the boobie. 
Then they would change. They would 
relay the boobie like the “lofer” wolves 
relay the deer on Buckskin Mountain in 
Arizona. When the boobie disgorged his 
flying fish one of the black demons would 
swoop gracefully down and catch it in 
the air. Then the boobie would go out 
to sea for another flying fish. 

Singularly enough these two arch ene- 
mies live together on the same island. 
The rabihorcado never hurts a_boobie, 
but I have seen an old boobie kill the 
young of a rabihorcado. When a boobie 
does get to the nest with food, she sticks 
her bill down into the wide-open mouth 
of her young one and disgorges the fish 
into his gullet. The Indians who took me 
to this reef have a strange superstition. 
They claim that the rabihorcado goes mad 
and hangs himself in the bushes if he 
cannot get food from other birds. Rabi- 
horcado is derived from the noun rabies 
and from the Spanish verb, horcar, “to 
hang.” 

We did not see any chasing of birds at 
Man-of-War Bush, but I have no doubt 
the black robbers are the same there as 
in the Caribbean, with, of course, a vari- 
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ation of their habits to suit their environ- 
ment. 

We rowed half-way round Man-of- 
War Key, and then Reddy and I decided 
to explore. We climbed ashore on the 
great mangrove roots. Captain Brooks 
was to row on around the island, and, as 
he had a gun, if he wanted to shoot he 
was to go ahead and shoot. Before Reddy 
and I had penetrated far into the wilder- 
ness of mangroves it developed that Cap- 
tain Brooks was going to go ahead and 
shoot. 

The interior of Man-of-War Key was 
wild, strange and gloomy, and it had a 
beauty new to me. I had been in man- 
grove swamps, but here we had great 
mangrove trees as large as stately oaks. 
Like, beech trees they were, gray and 
white and spotted. A multitude of blue 
herons and drab _ bitterns and _ white 
cranes retreated with dismal croaks be- 
fore our advance. In the fork of the big- 
gest mangrove was a magnificent eagle’s 
nest as large as a good-sized shed. We 
tried to climb up around it, but as it was 
difficult of access, and as the eagle be- 
came rather threatening, we gave up. 
Then we decided to cross the key to the 
other side. It was a matter of walking 
upon roots and soon grew into a tight- 
rope performance. And after expending 
most of our enthusiasm and breath, we 
found our advance impeded by swamp and 
retreat too difficult to be thought of. 

Under such circumstances it was not 
hard to persuade Reddy to sit down and 
forego the hope of seeing some game 
really worth shooting. So we rested. 
Except for an occasional far-off bang 
from Captain Brooks, the place seemed 
penetrated by a singular silence. Just 
then this gloomy forest did not appear to 
be a habitation for any living creatures. 
Sut as we sat still and the moments 
passed that strange deadness began to 
change. One by one water fowl flew or 
waded into sight. They did not see us, 
but they heard Brooks’s gun. It is not 
a very pleasant thing for a hidden hunter 
to watch the furtive manner of a wild 
creature that hears the bay of hound or 
yang of gun in the distance. It brings a 
kind of stunning consciousness of the love 
every creature has for its life. Presently 
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curlews 
alighted over our heads and great six- 


beautiful white cranes and 
foot herons stalked around us. Then the 
wind arose, and it was a novel and fine 
experience for me to hear the wind in the 
mangroves. These trees, born of the salt 
sea, are made of iron. Their leaves ap- 
pear immovable. And though they did 
not wave or flutter or rustle, still they 
gave forth a low sound of wind that was 
not whistle nor moan nor murmur. It 
increased in volume and the sky darkened 
and a storm arose. 

The rain came beating on the man- 
groves like the sound of rice thrown 
against a screen. The sky grew blacker 
and blacker. It was almost night in the 
depths of that forest. The rain poured 
down. Reddy observed me complacently 
trying to shield my camera at the ex- 
pense of myself, and he remarked with 
some spirit that I might stay there, if I 
liked, until the middle of next year. But 
he was going to move. And, of course, 
as he scorned to take the back trail, | 
had to follow him to what I knew would 
certainly lead to disaster. We had to 
jump from root to root. Now, it is not 
especially easy to keep leaping four or 
five or six feet and to alight upon a slim, 
slippery root and stick there when the 
rain is flooding down. Yet we had to do 
that or wade in the decayed coral, which 
for all we knew might have been danger- 
ously deep. Anyway, we were soaking 
wet in a little while. 

It grew lighter, presently, not because 
the rain let up any, but for the reason 
that we approached the edge of the for- 
est. I had just begun to hope that I had 
been wrong about the disaster when Red- 
dy, after a valiant leap and a superb imi- 
tation of a balancing contortionist, fell off 
a root and went souse into the coral mire. 
As soon as he stopped sinking and righted 
himself to hug a mangrove, and I saw 
that he was safe, I had to laugh. It is 
embarrassing sometimes to have a pene- 
trating eye and an inclination to humor. 
Reddy straightened up, hugging the man- 
grove with one arm and with the other 
he waved the miry, choked-up gun at me. 
Mud and water dripped from him. With 
sonorous roar he rolled over my head an 
old, familiar, passionate cry, which I 
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have heard since we were mere boys: 

“What the hell did you get me in here 
fer?” 

That always was and always will be 
an unanswerable protest. We waded out 
to open and higher ground. The rain 
ceased, the clouds broke, the sun came 
out warm and golden. We found Captain 
Brooks. He was as wet as if he had 
fallen overboard. The boat was full of 
water where it was not full of “nigger 
The captain looked supremely 
happy. I imagined he had gone back 
many years that day. I knew it when he 
began to tell us how, when he was a boy, 
he had killed eleven ducks with one rak- 
ing shot from an old blunderbuss. Reddy 
laughed. His temper had gone with the 
storm. 

The kingdom of adventure is within us 
all, and once in a while, for every one, 
even the semblance of a primitive day is 
wholesome and good. 

No, we did not get a hook in the big, 
eight-foot barracuda. We tried often. 
However, perverse tides and winds, not 
to say anything about the sagacity of the 
fish, operated to our failure. We are go- 
ing back after him next winter. I would 
go back ten winters if I was sure that I 
could eventually hook him. 

But we had great sport with barracuda, 
and caught a number between four and 
five feet in length. 

One day we were out on a brown patch 
of coral reef several miles south of Alli- 
gator Light. Barracuda began striking. 
Many of them were small, and this was 
regrettable, because when we hooked one 
less than three feet long the big barra- 
cuda would eat him off the hook before 
we could get him half-way to the boat. 
It is one thing to fish and let your quarry 
go free; it is another to see a poor, handi- 
capped creature literally torn to pieces 
before your very eyes. The clouds of 
blood in the water sickened me. 

Reddy hooked a big one that made off 
on a long dash and then leaped on the 
crest of a swell, opening wide jaws and 
wrestling in the air. He went down to 
come up again and stand on his tail. 
Then he leaped from one wave to an- 
other. While fighting hard and leaping, 
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barracuda are as spectacular as tarpon. 
I am inclined to think a nine or ten-foot 
barracuda would equal the swordfish of 
the Pacific. There is no doubt. in my 
mind that out on these reefs barracuda 
grow so large that so far they have been 
impossible to catch. 

That day I struck a barracuda which 
ran five hundred feet and then began to 
leap. He went up magnificently. On his 
second leap he crossed Reddy’s line, and 
at that instant Reddy had a strike. He 
hooked the fish and it also leaped—a big- 
ger barracuda than mine. We changed 
positions and saved both fish. A little 
later the identical thing happened, except 
that Reddy hooked the first fish. As I 
was reeling in I was nearly jerked out 
of my chair by a strike. Then Reddy’s 
fish cleared the water and fell across my 
line. My fish did not show clearly, al- 
though he stirred up a tremendous com- 
motion on the surface. Reddy and I ex- 
changed seats again, avoiding a tangle. 
Again we saved both fish. 

Later, as I was trying to reel in my 
spoon to give Reddy a chance to play 
another fish, I had the greatest strike of 
the day—a slow, heavy, irresistible on- 
slaught. My reel wheezed and my bent 
rod nodded with a quivering vibration. 
One hundred yards of line slipped over- 
board—then two hundred yards—and the 
fish did not slow up. Captain Brooks 
reng to back the boat. Still the line went 
out, the reel smoked and the rod nodded. 

The little red band marking three hun- 
dred yards on the line went through the 
guys. Reddy had forgotten to play his 
fish and was watching me with breathless 
interest. 

“Amberjack!” I exclaimed. 

Captain Brooks smiled. “When one of 
them big jacks gits the line over his 
shoulder an’ starts off, there jest ain’t no 
stoppin’ him.” 

“Good-night!” said Reddy. 

Apparently both Reddy and the Captain 
had prophetic revealing powers in regard 
to the ability and disposition of that fish. 
He did not even hesitate. And by this 
time I am sure he is round the Horn 
showing my spoon to his  yellow-tail 
brothers of the Pacific. 
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THE DRY FLY IN AMERICA 


BY GEORGE M. L. LA BRANCHE 


CHAPTER II 


THE VALUE OF 


OBSERVATION 


[Ep1tor’s Note:—If any man in America deserves the title The American Halford, it is without doubt 
Mr. George LaBranche, who has been for many years the foremost champion of the dry fly in America. 
As we expected, following the introductory articles by E. M. Gill, there would be a general awakening of 
interest in the dry fly in America, and an abundant crop of transcriptions from the writings of the English 
authorities on the subject are to be looked for in the outdoor press. But the man who writes from actual 


experience with the dry fly on American trout streams is a rara 





vis indeed, and it is with considerable 


pride that we offer to our readers the following series of five articles which comprise advance chapters from 


Mr. LaBranche’s forthcoming book on the dry fly.] 


if the experience of anglers never 

varied, the sport would lack that zest 
which its very uncertainty gives and which 
is so great a part of it; and there would 
be little excuse for writing upon the sub- 
ject and little to be learned from reading 
what was written. 

This divergence of views, resulting more 
or less from personal experiences, is prob- 
ably directly responsible for the great 
mass of literature on the subject of an- 
gling, and this is particularly true in re- 
spect of fly fishing. But whatever the 
theories of individual writers may be, all 
are agreed that practice alone, with hand, 
eye and mind, can bring proficiency to the 
angler who would learn. Practice with 
the hand gives that mastery of rod, line 
and fly so necessary if the angler is to 
approach the wary fish with even a modi- 
cum of success; and no better advice can 
be given the beginner than to watch close- 
ly an expert at work, and if possible get 
some pointers from him—in many cases, 
not a difficult thing to do. Lacking this 
opportunity, let him beg, borrow or steal 
a copy of “Dry-Fly Fishing,” and follow 
minutely the instructions given so clearly 
and succinctly by Mr. Halford. This ad- 
vice is given against that of a recent writ- 
er, who said that the “giving of written 
or printed lessons in casting were of 
doubtful use,” and that “probably not one 
man in a thousand can learn from a book 
how to cast a line, how to deal with a 


| all men were of the same opinion, 


trout when hooked and before hooked.” 
He might also have added that it is only 
one man in a thousand who becomes an 
expert in any event, and then only by 
close study of another’s theory, which he 
is at liberty to abandon when it no longer 
coincides with that developed by his own 
experience. The art of fly fishing can no 
more be learned from a book than can 
the mastery of a golf club, a tennis bat 
or a billiard cue be attained by reading 
about how they should be used; yet many 
hints may be conveyed to the reader, and, 
to my mind, even a single good one is 
worth the effort of the writer. Only dili- 
gent practice will bring about the result 
desired by the beginner; but, starting 
right, the necessity of forgetting the bad 
form likely to be acquired without such 
instruction will be eliminated. 

Again the advice—read Mr. Halford’s 
book, practice wherever and whenever you 
can and, where possible, keep an observ- 
ant eye upon the expert. 

The eye which observes and the mind 
which deduces have, in my opinion, great- 
er opportunites upon a trout stream for 
exercising these faculties than in any 
other sport, if there is any satisfaction to 
the angler in accomplishing an object 
which his brothers find difficult. Incidents 
which are too frequently overlooked, or 
looked upon as passing, may mean much 
to the angler if he will but attach impor- 
tance to the least of them. Occurrences 
of no apparent importance at the time 
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may, after consideration, assume propor- 
tions of great value . 

The taking of an insect, for instance, 
may mean but a rising trout; but the po- 
sition occupied by this fish may indicate 
the position taken by others in similar 
water. The flash of a trout, changing 
his position, preparatory to taking the 
angler’s fly, will reveal the spot occupied 
by him before he saw the fly, and on an- 
other occasion, when the fish are not in 
the keenest mood for feeding, a fly pre- 
sented there accurately may bring a rise. 
Too often the angler is so engrossed in 
his sport that he fails to note whether or 
not his lack of success is a result of for- 
midable shadows being thrown in advance 
of the fly he is offering. The quick dart 
of a small trout near the angler at the 
tail of a pool is, under certain conditions, 
a sure indication that a large fish occu- 
pies the deeper water above, and _ indi- 
cates just as certainly that the angler has 
little chance of taking him, the excitement 
of the smaller fish having been communi- 
cated to the big relation, though the an- 
gler may not have been seen by the latter. 
While interesting in itself, the study of in- 
sects is of inestimable value to the an- 
gler in his attempts at imitation, and the 
information oftentimes gleaned from au- 
topsy might not be acquired in any other 
manner. These are but a few illustra- 
tions of things too often overlooked by 
the careless angler, and the sole object of 
this chapter is to give a single hint—that 
eyes and mind must ever be alert if pro- 
ficiency is to be achieved. 

The back water formed by a swift cur- 
rent on the upstream side of a boulder is 
ever a favorite position taken by a feed- 
ing trout, and, knowing this, I had been 
fishing these points one day, finding the 
fish in a taking mood, and meeting with 
remarkable success. In approaching one 
of these places, which looked particularly 
inviting, and while preparing to deliver 
my fly, I was amazed to see the tail and 
half the body of a fine trout out of the 
water at the side of the rock in the swift 
current. For a moment I could not be- 


lieve I had seen a fish, the movement was 
so deliberate, and came to the conclusion 
that it was fancy or that a water snake 
gliding across the stream had shown it- 


self. Almost immediately, however, I 
saw the flash of a trout as he left the back 
water, and, dashing pell-mell into the 
swift water, he came down stream until 
some eight or ten feet below the rock, 
when he turned and, rising to the sur- 
face, took from it an insect which I had 
not before noticed. In less time than it 
takes to tell it this fish had resumed his 
position in the deadwater, showing again 
half his body as he stemmed the current 
at the side of the rock. Once more this 
performance was repeated, and I knew | 
had stumbled upon an experience of great 
value. 

Hastily measuring the distance, hoping 
to get my fly to him before some natural 
insect might excite him to give another 
exhibition of gymnastic feeding and lose 
me my chance, I dropped the fly some 
three feet above him and, contrary to my 
usual method of retrieving it as it floated 
into the swift water, I permitted it to 
come down riding the top of the wave, 
when the same flash came as the trout 
dashed precipitately after it. The fish 
could be plainly seen almost directly un- 
der the fly, and as it reached the rapidly 
flattening water below the rock he turned 
and took it viciously, immediately dart- 
ing upstream again. He was soundly 
hooked, however, and I netted a fine fish 
lacking one ounce of being a pound and a 
half. My experiences heretofore had 
been that if a fly were placed some six 
feet or so above this point and allowed 
to float down to the rock, a feeding fish 
would rush forward, sometimes as much 
as two feet, and take it, immediately back- 
ing into his position, and I had been 
taught by this that when the fly passed 
the rock or back water without a rise 
the fly should be retrieved and another try 
made. This fish showed conclusively that, 
when really feeding or inclined to feed, 
trout can be lured comparatively long dis- 
tances by inviting-looking morsels. 

It seemed in this case that the trout 
either did not decide to take the fly until 
it was just passing him, or else he liked 
the exercise of the chase. In any event, 
he was not alone, as four more fish were 
taken in the same manner the same day. 
These were returned, as I had killed my 
limit some time before. In most cases 
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when the fly is presented in this, which I 
consider the most advantageous, position 
for good fish, the fly will be taken as it 
approaches the rock, the trout darting 
out and retiring immediately to avoid be- 
ing caught in the swifter water on either 
side of his stronghold; but if this method 
fails, permitting the fly to float on down 
with the current may bring a response; 
and the number of fish I have taken in 
this manner convinces me that a fish that 
is not eager may often be tempted. The 
discovery of this particular fish was made 
at a time when he was either moving 
from the pool below to this point of van- 
tage, moved by the desire to feed, or when 
he was returning to it after one of his 
glides downstream after a fly; in any 
event, this idiosyncrasy was made known 
to me only because the fish was seen, and 
the story is told merely as an illustration 
of what may be learned by one looking 
with eyes that see. 

The reader will understand, of course, 
that in the above recital reference is made 
only to a particular position, and that be- 
fore such a position is approached the wa- 
ter below the rock is carefully searched. 

It was a somewhat similar observation 
which prompted the practice, and I must 
say rather dubious development, of what 
some of my friends are pleased to call 
the “fluttering” or “bounce” cast. This 
cast, the execution of which I shall try to 
describe later, is supposed to represent 
the action of a fluttering insect, the fly 
merely lighting upon the water, rising, 
lighting again, repeating the movement 
three or four times at most, no drag or 
splash accompanying. It rarely comes 
off, but when it does it is deadly; and for 
the good of the sport I am glad that it is 
difficult, though sorry, too; for the pleas- 
ure of accomplishing it successfully is 
really greater than that of taking fish 
with it. 

On this occasion I had made a flying 
trip to the Brodhead and, with that 
strange fatality which seems so often to 
attend the poor angler rushing off for a 
week-end, found the stream obnormally 
high and horrible weather prevailing. Af- 
ter many attempts to get into the stream, 
with results at once disastrous to my 
lunch, tackle, clothes and temper, I aban- 


doned all idea of wading, and walked and 
crawled along the bank, casting my fly 
wherever I could, but rarely finding good 
water that could be reached, and raising 
but a few small fish, 

As there was a gale blowing directly 
downstream, and in my face, it was prac- 
tically impossible to place a fly where I 
wished, and I decided to abandon the 
sport after trying a pool just above, well 
known to contain big fish. My first cast 
on this water was made during a lull, and 
fell lightly, but brought no response; and 
a further half-dozen fruitless attempts 
decided me that a log fire was a pretty 
fine thing. 

I made one more cast, however, this 
time in the teeth of the wind, and, with 
but twenty-five feet of line and a short 
leader, | was able to straighten it in the 
air; but the wind kept it suspended for 
an instant, the fly and a small part of the 
leader finally falling upon the water. 
There it remained only for a fraction of 
a second, the wind whisking it off and 
laying it down a foot away. This hap- 
pened five or six times, while the fly was 
coming downstream over the known habi- 
tation of the big fish; and while it covered 
a distance of not over eight or ten feet, 
five trout, each appearing to be over a 
pound in weight, rose to the fly—and 
missed, as it was plucked away by the 
wind just in time to save the fish. 

I did not get one of those fish, as it was 
practically impossible to continue under 
the prevailing conditions; but it was 
brought home solidly to me that day that 
it was the action of the fly alone which 
moved these fish—and the day was not 
badly spent. 

The positions taken by big fish when 
they are feeding, and those which they 
occupy when they are not, can only be 
learned by close study of their habits. 
Each time the angler takes a good fish, 
or sees one feeding, if he will note its posi- 
tion, the condition of the water, tempera- 
ture, atmosphere, time of day and the in- 
sect being taken, and make a record of it, 
he will be helped not only to plan a cam- 
paign against some particular fish another 
time, but will be taught to be observant. 

It may be said to be an axiom of the 
fly fisher that where a small trout is seen 
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feeding, rarely need a large one be looked 
for; and hence the actions of a fish in 
sight may indicate the presence of a 
arger one, unseen. This was conclusive- 
ly proven to me by an experience with a 
fine trout taken on a certain stream in 
Sullivan County, in August, 1906, after 
one of those periods of drought so com- 
mon in recent years. I had been wait- 
ing for even a slight fall of rain, and 
when quite a heavy shower came up the 
evening before I started for this stream. 
Upon my arrival I was surprised to learn 
that not a drop of rain had fallen in 
weeks, and the shower which had fallen 
twenty miles away had not reached this 
vicinity. In driving from the station to 
the house at which I was to stop, the road 
followed parallel to the stream, and the 
many glimpses I had of the latter filled 
me with misgivings. At one point the 
stream and road are very close, and, stop- 
ping my driver, I got out to look at a 


famous pool below a dam which had long: 


outlived its usefulness. It was a sizzling 
hot day, and at that time, eleven o’clock, 
the sun was almost directly overhead; 
yet in the crystal-clear water of this pool, 
with not a particle of shade to cover him, 
lay a native trout fourteen inches in 
length, which afterwards proved to weigh 
one pound three ounces. Too fine a fish, 
I thought, as I clambered back into the 
carriage, to be occupying such a place in 
broad daylight, and I promised myself to 
try for him later in the afternoon. Re- 
turning about six o'clock, I found him in 
the same position, and during the full 
twenty minutes I watched him he never 
moved. With everything against me, and 
with a better than even chance that the 
fish would see me, my rod or my line, 
my mind was busy with plans for ap- 
proaching him; yet through it all came 
the ever-recurring thought: With all the 
known aversion of his kind to heat, and 
their love of dark nooks, why was this 
fish out in this place on such a day? Why 
did he not find a place under the cool 
shade of the dam? With the instinct 
strong within him to protect himself by 
hiding, the impulse must have been 
stronger which forced him to take so 
conspicuous a stand—a mark to the ani- 
mals which prey upon his kind. As there 
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were absolutely no insects upon the water, 
and there was scarcely enough current to 
bring food of another nature to him, he 
could not have been feeding. The only 
reason to be advanced, then, for his be- 
ing there—and the thought struck forc- 
itly enough—was his fear of a bigger 
fish; and when a fish of his inches, no 
mean adversary, exposed himself so wan- 
tonly, the one which had bullied him must 
have been quite solid. 

I tested this fellow’s appetite with a 
small, pinkish-bodied fly of my own in- 
vention, and, standing some forty feet be- 
low and considerably to the left, dropped 
it three or four feet above him; but, al- 
ethough it was certain he could see the fly, 
he made no attempt to go forward and 
take it. As it neared him, however, he 
rushed excitedly to the right and then to 
the left, taking the fly as it came directly 
over him, and before I could realize what 
had happened he came toward me at a 
great rate. As he was securely hooked, 
I kept him coming, and landed him quietly 
at the lip of the pool—a beautiful male, 
native trout. 

That this fish did not take the fly the 
instant it fell meant to me that he was 
afraid to go into the deeper water which 
harbored his bigger fellow. His action 
as the fly appeared over him meant that, 
while he wanted it badly enough, he 
wouldn’t risk an altercation with the 
other, which might have seen it also; and 
when he did finally decide that the coast 
was clear, he took it quickly and rushed 
down toward the shallower water where 
he might be secure against sudden attack. 

If some of the theories developed in 
those few moments appear fanciful, it 
must be remembered that my mind was 
occupied with the thought that the pool 
contained a larger fish, and the conclu- 
sions deduced from the subsequent actions 
of this smaller one may have been biased 
-by this belief. Fanciful or not, I intended 
to stick it out and was rewarded, in a few 
minutes, by the sight of a monster tail 
breaking the surface, just where the water 
trickled over the apron of the dam. Hav- 
ing prepared a gossamer leader—prefer- 
ring to risk a smash to not getting a rise— 
I dropped the small silver sedge, which 
I used because it could be more plainly 


(Continued on page 382) 
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LEATHER BELT WITH LEATHER CARTRIDGE FOCKETS 
SOME PRACTICAL WRINKLES FOR CAMP AND TRAIL 
BY EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 

HERE are two times in a man’s life Stewart Edward White says that the 


when he finds out just how much 

junk is necessary for his comfort. 
One of them is when he moves. The 
other when he packs up his duffle for a 
long hunting trip. 

When he moves, the hard task is to keep 
from chucking everything for which he 
sees no immediate necessity into the sacri- 
ficial pyre in the backyard. These in- 
variably are the things for which he finds 
much use when he gets into the new resi- 
dence. 

When he goes hunting, the exercise of 
will power is necessary not to take along 
enough things, but to keep from taking 
along every contraption for which the 
least possible use at some future time sug- 
gests itself. It’s a different thing, going 
to the trouble of rolling up that old piece 
of matting that he knows quite well 
won't be of the slightest use in his new 
domicile, and lovingly packing up the 
patent combination jerky drier and fish 
cooker that he knows will come in 
handy some time during the hunt. 


so 


only cure for this sort of thing is to make 
three piles of the accumulated dingbats, 
ene to contain the things you have used 
every day or nearly that often, the second 
those affairs that you have used but once, 
and the third those not used at all. The 
contents of piles two and three you give 
to your friends—-if you have will-power 
enough. This is a remedy, heroic, and 
perhaps too stringent, the value of which 
would depend upon the transportation 
facilities. Doubtless packing your entire 
worldly wealth—for the time being—on 
your back would promptly cause you to 
see that thé said wealth contained only 
good securities, negotiable in the wilder- 
ness bank. 

Again, for the tenderfoot, or person not 
so tender in the soles, a small box of the 
ready-made rattlesnake cure might prove 
a mind-easer that would justify its pres- 
ence in the pack. Yet one would hardly 
insist upon its being used every day to pay 
tor its keep. 

It has been my experience that the 
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average man accumulating a hunting or 
other outdoor outfit goes through a proc- 
ess that resembles the bouncing of a rub- 
ber ball. The harder he hits one way, the 
higher he bounces the other. 

If he starts out with the saddle-for-a- 
pillow idea and gets home a wreck physi- 
cally and a grouch mentally, he will take 
along an outfit the next time that would 
break the back of a battalion wagon-train 
of a regular army outfit. Then he 
bounces back to almost the roughing-it 
stage again, and eventually settled down 
to the wise, “comfort when we can get 
it, stake-oats when we have to,” stage. 

All this yarn is for is to tell you about 
some of the things we found useful in our 
various pilgrimages, more or less success- 
ful, after game. Some of them are store- 
boughten, some of them are old stories to 
you, and some of them wouldn’t make any 
hit in your section of the country. Never- 
theless, out of the entire collection, one 
or more of the crank designs may appeal 
to you. 

I have to confess that I've hunted east 
of the Rockies but once, that in Canada 
for caribou. I got the caribou—but that 
didn’t qualify me to tell the fellow who 
uses that part of the country for his 
stamping ground anything about the 
proper outfit therefor. 

I’d a lot rather ask him about it. 

Of course, I realize that a fellow can 
wade through a lot of catalogues and read 
everything written on shooting game, but 
I still fail to feel that this is the proper 
training for handing out free advice to 
others. 

I have hunted in Oregon and Califor- 
nia and Utah and Mexico for both big 
and little game. If my suggestions don’t 
jibe with what you know about things, 
maybe it’s because your happy hunting 
ground is in a different sort of country. 
im no more qualified to write about the 
proper shoes for a Michigan forest or 
Minnesota moose swamp than a wood- 
chuck shooter is to write about the best 
gun for elk. 

The question of how to carry things is 
always a puzzler to the man who hunts big 
game. First half of the puzzler is how to 


carry the requisites for cooking grub, 
shelter for the night, and the grub itself, 
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when a little back-packing trip across the 
mountain is on the programme. 

The second half of the question is how 
to carry the things that should go along 
on the hunt itself, when you return to the 
fixed camp for the night. 

Out in the West, where the mountains 
are high and the sun is often very hot; 
where the streams may be a thousand feet 
below you in the cafions, a canteen is 
nearly a necessity. Naturally you won't 
Gie of thirst with water in the bottom of 
the blue cafion just below your feet, but 
you are likely to get awfully thirsty and 
awfully uncomfortable before you'll make 
the downward trip for a drink, when your 
hyinting lies up on top the ridges. 

Out in this same West, where the moun- 
tains are high and the sun hot, we have 
the pastime known as fighting brush. 
This means scrambling for divers hours 
through buckthorn and manzanita and 
scrub-oak, in one place fairly driving your 
way through it, in others crawling under 
it, and in still others walking over its top 
in about the fashion of a man floundering 
through a bog. 

Navigating through such a mass is 
rendered much easier if you can arrange 
to carry your canteen over your shoulders 
by a strap, your camera over the other 
shoulder, and a pair of field glasses—no, 
not over a third shoulder—in their case, 
also suspended across your shoulders. 
Van Dyke tells us that one great fault of 
the hunter is that he travels too fast, he 
does not see enough ground and covers 
too much. He says that the hunter should 
not travel more than a mile per hour. 

Equipped after the fashion I have de- 
scribed, he won't. 

Times were when I used to lug my 
paraphernalia in this fashion. Then, 
about the time I was pulling myself up a 
particularly steep place by a despairing 
grip on a bit of brush above me, a practi- 
cal joker bush below would gently insert 
a crook into the strap of the canteen or 
the camera and then yank me back to 
where I had started. Perhaps it would 
pass four or five or six thorny twigs 
across my countenance into the bargain to 
see if I knew any naughty words it 
didn’t. 

The foreign sportsman has what he 
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calls a rucksack, a triangular shaped 
affair, usually of waterproof materials, 


which he hangs over his back by two 
straps passing up across his shoulders. 
The top, a puckered end of the sack, 
couple of inches wide when closed, reaches 
up close to his neck, the flared out bot- 
tom hangs down to about the small of his 
back. The effect is that of a knapsack, 
but smaller and neater in its shape. 

In this goes the game, usually into a 
compartment made blood-proof, while the 
lunch, spare wrap and perhaps spare am- 
munition, go into another compartment. 

This scheme beats the little game bag 
slung over the shoulder four ways from 
the jack, if there is any chance for brush 
in the path of the hunter. It’s out of the 
way, not creeping around in front of you 
when you bend over and not whacking 
against you when you walk. 

The game part of the rucksack didn’t 
make any particular hit with me. Most 
big game won’t pack very well into a 
12x15 inch sack, while for the birds a 
sleeveless game coat is as handy as any- 
thing. 

But, when you carry a camera, and a 
canteen and maybe some chocolate and a 
spare wrap for late evening, coming homie, 
the rucksack begins to suggest possibili- 
ties to you. 

Lieut. Whelen has a gem, but his is 
made up more for the heavy pack, for an 
outfit large enough to accommodate one 
overnight in good style. I’d like to own 
one like his, but my own was made up 
with a different idea in mind. 

I went to my local sporting goods 
house with an idea for a rucksack to ac- 
commodate just the things I carried every 
day when out on the hunt. They carried 
away raving the first two clerks and 
state| that they would probably recover 
their minds within a week or so. The 
third fellow caught on and undertook to 
work out the job. 

Result, a rucksack, square in shape, 11 
inches wide, 14 inches high, 4 inches 
“thick,” made boxed like a knapsack 
Material a light brown canvas, edged with 
leather. Two rings were sewed to its 
upper edge about six inches apart and 
from these ran straps down across the 
shoulders and back under the arms to 


rings sewed on the inner bottom edge of 
the sack. 

Buckles were put in the straps to adjust 
for length. Also, mistake number one, 
snap hooks were put on the lower ends of 
the straps to snap onto the rings on the 
bottom of the sack, the idea being to un- 
snap a hook and allow the contents cof the 
sack to be gotten without taking it clear 
cff. 

These hooks, if used, should be where 
the straps curve off the chest, in toward 
the sack, which means that each strap 
would consist of two parts, the loose ends 
furnished with snap and ring. 

Also with the idea of making my 
camera get-at-able without unlimbering 
the sack, I had a compartment made for 
it in the bottom of the sack, opening out 
at the side to the right. This was closed 
with snap fasteners, with an auxiliary 
strap and buckle to guard against the 
camera being dragged out by brush. 

The scheme worked finely—one way. I 
could unsnap the flaps and drag out the 
camera in an instant by reaching back my 
1ight hand to the right side of the sack— 
but the sack being rather limp, wouldn’t 
take the camera back again with the same 
readiness. 

Still as a rule the camera was needed 
in a hurry oftener than it had to go back 
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THE LITTLE RUCKSACK, MISTAKES AND ALL 


into the sack in a hurry, and the scheme 
beat carrying it in the main sack under a 
buckled flap. 

The upper part of the sack formed a 
separate compartment, closed by a 
buckled flap. I ordered a pocket put on 
the outside of the sack to accommodate 
the chocolate box and to save opening the 
main sack, but they got it under the flap. 
The effect was rather depressing. 

In the upper compartment I carried 
regularly, for an all-day hunt, my tele- 
scope sight in soft leather case, a canteen, 
lunch, and a bit of rope, which came in 
handy for packing up a green bear hide 
which we separated from its owner one 
day in a deep box cajion. In the small 
pocket, which should have gone on top 
the flap, I carried one of these aluminum 
soap boxes full of sweet chocolate, for it 
beats whiskey for putting new energy into 
the fellow that’s all in at the end of 
the day—with camp still across the moun- 
tain. 

The sack is still far from being the way 


I want it; it’s but the first one, but it went 
up and down and across the Siskiyous and 
still continues to more than pay for its 
keep. 

If you once get the idea that in a sack 
fashioned on your back you can carry all 
the nuisances that ordinarily dangle from 
straps or pull down on your belt, and still 
not know that they are with you, the 
proper sack for your particular purpose 
will almost work itself cut for you. 

A couple of good points to embody in 
such a rucksack are, first, a couple of 
straps at the top of the sack in which to 
roll up a sweater or a buckskin shirt, and 
second, covering the right hand carrying 
stgap of the sack with buckskin where it 
runs across the shoulder, to prevent the 
rifle butt from slipping on it when the rifle 
is being aimed. The roll straps at the top 
of the sack should be long enough to make 
a circle when buckled, five or six inches 
across. I got mine too short. 

Another phase of the carrying question 
is the ammunition. I am a tenderfoot in 
that I cannot start out with one shell in 
the rifle and one extra in the magazine 
and be sure of bringing back all the game 
I fancy. 

I have finally arrived at the conclusion 
that five in the rifle and twenty in the belt 
or elsewhere on the person comes near to 
the ideal supply for a day hunting our 
game. Often—usually we'll say—the entire 
twenty-five come back to camp with their 
bullets still in them. Nearly as often those 
in the rifle are expended and the twenty 
in the belt remain undisturbed. But— 
once in a blue moon there arises a peculiar 
combination of happenings that cause you 
to bless the day on which you decided to 
carry enough ammunition for emergencies. 
I don’t enjoy carrying things, and did I 
not believe from my experience that two 
dozen cartridges were not too many, I 
would not take them. 

For carrying cartridges the sporting 
goods store usually hands you out a two- 
and-a-half inch or three-inch belt, made 
of stiff leather and decorated with a big 
shiny buckle that’s equally as much of a 
success as a heliograph. This stiff affair 
has loops into which are inserted the car- 
tridges. 

If they are long the points rub against 
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your clothes and two days will wear off 
the sides of the soft points. If the bullets 
are of the spitzer variety they jab into 
your clothes and make themselves a 
nuisance. 

With cartridges clipped, used in 
Mausers, Mannlichers, New Springfield, 
Ross 1906, and Remington auto-loader, 
there surely is no sense in carrying them 
separately in single loops, while with the 
box magazines that are detachable it is 
wise to carry several extra magazines 
loaded and ready for use. 

The belt that uses pockets instead of 
Icops is the sensible belt, regardless of the 
rifle you shoot. Useful particularly for 
clips, it is still ahead of the looped affair 
for any soft-point bullet ammunition. It 
is only the length of the cartridge any- 
how, while it protects the bullets from 
damage and your clothes from the bullets. 

My first experience was with the Mills 
Government belt with pockets for Spring- 
field clips. It worked nicely, but was too 
wide and too hot and too bulky to suit me. 
It had room for forty-five rounds, while 
I needed space for but twenty. First, still 
possessed of the loop idea, I thought it 
would be preferable to have four or five 
extra loops in addition to the pockets, so 
one could keep the magazine replenished 
with single cartridges. Later I found 
that there was no sensible reason why the 
single cartridges could not be carried in 
the pockets, not clipped, merely confined 
by the flaps. 

I worked out the design and sent it to 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, of New York, 
tc be made in leather. In due time the 
belt came back, and it proved a success. 

My plans included a leather field glass 
case to slip on the belt, but this I aban- 
doned on account of the small size of the 
King-Busch I was using, which slipped 
into a shirt pocket. 

The belt, as worked out, consists of a 
soft leather money belt, two inches wide— 
I said soft leather you'll note, the sort 
known as Indian or oil tanned. This has 
a dull buckle that will not glint. On the 
belt slip four or five or six, according to 
number I need, cartridge pockets with 
glove snap fasteners on their flaps. Each 
pocket holds five Springfield cartridges, 
loose or clipped, or four Ross .280’s. 


The pockets have two-inch loops sewed 
on their backs to slip on the belt. One 
mistake was embodied in it. Lieut. 
Whelen in his correspondence thought that 
the pockets should be held at the selected 
points on the belt to prevent their sliding 
around, in which I agreed. Therefore I 
had thongs sewed to the inside of the belt, 
tc tie over the pocket loops to prevent 
them from moving. Experience proved 
that if the pockets had their loops sewed 
the right size for the belt there was no 
tendency for the pockets to slip around. 
The pockets, wide at the top, tapering 
toward the bottom, have flaps large 
enough to prevent dirt from’ working into 
them. The front of each pocket when it 
is open, instead of being cut straight 
across, is “scalloped” out a half-inch deep 
or more to allow one’s fingers to slip down 
and grasp the head of the shells without 
fumbling. 
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Save for the woven. belt made along 
the same lines, I have seen nothing more 
satisfactory. It is soft and narrow and 
cool. When one gets into camp it is 
slipped off, given a couple of jerks and the 
pockets full of shells slid off, when it is re- 
placed around the waist with the knife still 
on it. 

To accommodate my .22 cartridges I 
had a small pocket made, about the width 
of the belt, which rides just to the right 
of where it is buckled. In this one can 
carry a couple of dozen .22 cartridges 
without getting them all dirty, and in case 
of a shot with the small pistol, the am- 
munition is handy. The gun itself is a 
Stevens Off-hand, six-inch barrel, with 
Sheard small gold bead and flat bar rear 
sight. It is a fine little arm for this work 
when it is doped around enough to get it 
working right—and, let me whisper it to 
you, it does not cost so much that your 
conscience gets you up in the middle of the 
chill night to clean it if you happen to 
forget it. I believe in keeping firearms 
in order, but likewise I believe that they 
are made for us, not t’other way about, 
and at times I prefer to buy a new barrel 
every three years at $3.00 to cleaning out 
the brute when I am so tired I can’t think 
twice in the same place. 

The pockets on the belt are made of the 
same soft leather as the belt, a trifle 
heavier perhaps to keep their shape, but 
still of the soft, oil-tanned stuff. 

Corresponding with Lieut. Whelen on 
the belt subject, he suggested that I use 
the leather money belt, and fit it with the 
separate new garrison clip pockets just 
made by the Mills Woven Cartridge Belt 
Company of Worcester, Mass. I pre- 
ferred to make the whole outfit of leather, 
hut took the matter up with the Mills 
people, suggesting a new belt along the 
lines of Lieut. Whelen’s and my own 
cranks. They had been marketing a 
sportsman’s clip belt, but had been making 
it like the army, fixed pockets, too many 
of them, and the belt the full width of the 
pockets. They are looking for cranky 
ideas, however, and in a few months sent 
on two experimental belts. I had made 
the same error of thinking that the pockets 
should be kept from slipping along the 
belt by means of thongs or some such 





scheme. They fitted the belis with snap 
fasteners on the belt and on the pockets. 
The belt had the new Uncle Sam buckle, 
a round plate that slipped in sideways 
through a slot in another plate and then 
turned straight again to hold. It holds 
very well when the belt is worn fairly 
tight, but comes loose if it is not. The 
sample belt dropped off twice in a couple 
of hours’ wear, while the result would have 
been still more convincing had the wearer 
been in the brush. 

In prompt response to the amended 
compla:nt, they sent on still another, this 
time about as nearly satisfactory as they 
can be. 
¢ The fasteners to keep the pockets in 
place are left off and the buckle is the old 
toggle form, used for so many years in 
the army and _ so satisfactory. The 
pockets, loose on a two-inch woven belt, 
olive-drab in color, hold a clip of Spring- 
field cartridges or equipment. 

In the high mountains, even in the sum- 
mer, sudden changes of temperature are 
common. One may be toiling up a hot 
slope with the hot sun pouring down on 
one’s back and not a breath of air stir- 
ring tu break up the furnace heat. At 
the top of the slope the pilgrim may step 
out into a blast as chill and piercing as 
the most caressing zephyr that tried to 
persuade Amundsen he wasn’t wanted at 
the south extremity of the globe. 

To some people this is not dangerous, 
but it is not pleasant at the best, particu- 
larly if the hunter has to sit and sweep 
the reverse slope with his glasses before 
going on. 

Stewart Edward White recommends 
a vest to take care of this temperature 
change and the small junk about your 
person. Above them all he puts the buck- 
skin variety. 

Therefore, taking the tip last year, we 
started on a buckskin vest, made of a 
nice, light, yearling buck hide. It was 
necessary to make a two-barrelled job of 
it. The furrier who did the sewing sug- 
gested that I depart to Gehenna when | 
asked him to cut it out likewise, while 
the tailor who cut it out nearly ruined 
a good pair of shears on me for asking 
him, casual like, to sew it up when he got 
it cut out. If you tackle the construction 
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of one of them you'll find it no snap to 
get people equipped to sew leather goods 
and possessed of the skill to cut and fit 
them. But they are worth while at the 
end. 

I am forced to the conclusion that here 
in the West two pairs of shoes are abso- 
lutely necessary for the hunt—not two 
pairs, lest one of them wear out, but for 
the different uses to which they are put. 

Number one pair should be around ten 
inches high, medium weight, substantial 
sole, soft leather uppers, hobbed for 
choice, low, flat heel, and the whole as 
light as possible. 

Number two pair should be semi-moc- 
casin in type. I do not think that the 
average city man has any license tackling 
moccasins, at least in the first week of 
his trip. They are hard on soft-footed 
people for a time at least, and tend to 
broken arches and lameness. A shoe as 
near to the moccasin as it can be and yet 
protect the neophyte’s feet is our ideal for 
the hunt itself. 

Regarding the camp axe, the C. A. C. 
Axe people, in compliance with my kick, 
sent me one of their stock axes with the 
wedge-shaped head, upon which they in- 
sisted on putting a fourteen-inch handle 
of the thickness of a table knife grip. 
With the handle cut off to about 11 inches 
and made at least four inches around, 
covered with waxed twine, the axe would 
beat all those with the flaring edge. 

Likewise the compass proposition sim- 
mers down to about two types when you 
come to absolute safety and ability to re- 
member which end is north. The card com- 
pass is a good one, while the illuminated 
Pathfinder is about as fine a compass as 
one could desire except for doing actual 
survey work. It is marked in a way 
that the most panic-stricken man could 
not misread, a big, burly, glaring N for 
north, an equally big S for south, and two 
large E and W letters for the other quar- 
ters of the compass. 

The N is made of some light-absorbing 
material that will glow for some time 
after dark if it is exposed to the sunlight 
or some powerful actinic illuminant like 
magnesium ribbon. 

Balancing the compass in the other vest 


pocket is a folding cup which pays for 
itself many times, and my rucksack is 
going to be encumbered with another 
tenderfoot bit of junk when next I go 
afield into the high hills. That is a small 
flash lamp, one of these little, oblong elec- 
tric boys. It’s handy around camp, 
mighty handy if you awake and want to 
see the time, but that’s not the reason it’s 
going in the sack. 

Once upon a time I shot a b’ar who had 
the bad taste to be shot in the lowest 
depths of a deep box cafion across the top 
of the Siskiyous from camp. By the time 
we got his hide off and a little of the 
choicest meat packed up, it was after 
three. We put in the rest of daylight 
climbing out the two thousand feet to the 
summit, beyond which lay camp. The 
moon was up, and, tired as dogs from 
the hard fight out of the hole in the 
ground with the heavy skin and the meat, 
we hiked joyfully along the rise in the 
moon’s rays. Then we reached the head 
of the cafion, far down which lay camp— 
and our joy was turned to dismay. 

The cafion ran north, and it was darker 
than the inside of a colored man’s vest 
pocket in a coalhole at midnight. The 
upper part of the slope was very steep, 
full of ledges and jump-offs, while a 
quarter mile of the way below that lay 
through dense pine timber. Still further 
below lay 400 yards of brush-patch, 
through which crept the trail to camp. 

For an hour we crept down that Stygi- 
an-black slope not knowing whether we 
would step off a foot or thirty of them. 
Then we stumbled through the trees, 
knowing only that we were going down- 
hill, then put in more time groping 
around in the darkness of a little clear- 
ing, fishing for the end of the trail that 
let us through the brush. A rain had 
dampened everything, and a torch was 
out of the question without long and pain- 
ful chopping with a hunting knife. 

Ten pesos gold would have been little 
enough to pay for a lamp after ten min- 
utes’ stumbling around that ledge-be- 
strewn slope. Never again!—unless oc- 
casion arises for real light marching or- 
der, with a guarantee of camp before 
darkness. 


(Continued on page 336) 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Jane Withersteen, mistress of Cottonwoods Ranch, by befriending Venters, a Gentile rider, has 
aroused the jealousy of Tull, the Mormon elder of the village of Cottonwoods. Tull commands his 
men to capture Venters and have him whipped out of the village. Rescue arrives in the person of 
Lassiter, the famous gun man of Utah, who forces Tull to desist. Lassiter explains his presence in 
Cottonwooods by asking to see the grave of Milly Erne, having heard that Jane Withersteen knows 
where she is buried. He is secretly shown the grave by Venters and Jane. At nightfall Venters 
discovers mysterious movements among the Mormons of the village and members of Oldring’s gang 
of rustlers and is convinced that serious harm threatens the fortunes of the Cottonwoods herds. The 
following morning Judkins, the only Gentile rider left, comes riding in wounded and announces that 
rustlers have driven off the red herd, attempting at the same time to take his life. Venters starts in 
pursuit with the object of locating the red herd and the hiding place of the rustlers in Deception 
Pass. He meets Lassiter in the sage and forms a-friendship with him and at the same time tells 
him what he knows of Milly Erne’s story. She was brought to Cottonwoods as a Mormon wife and 
later her child, a little girl, was kidnapped, and she died without ever finding her again. Venters 
rides into Deception Pass and while exploring it two riders come up the canon, one of whom is the 
dreaded Masked Rider. They discover him and send a bullet whistling through the sage over his 
head, whereupon Venters shoots them both down with his rifle. To his surprise and horror the 
Mz asked Rider turns out to be a beautiful young girl whom he has apparently shot to death. As life 
still lingers, however, he carries her to his camp where he watches over her through the night. 
Venters goes on a scouting expedition for a safe retreat and accidentally discovers the entrance to 
Oldring’s hiding place. Returning to the girl she begs him not to take her back to the rustlers. 
Meanwhile Lassiter rides in and out of the sage and warns Jane Withersteen that the Mormons are 
wens to stampede her white herd. She follows him increduously Ba over the hills to where the 

hite herd is grazing and they arrive in time to see it stampeded. Lassiter risks his life to mill the 
ete and is finally successful, although his horse is killed. Jane gives Lassiter one of her Arabian 
thoroughbreds and Lassiter enters her service as chief rider. She visits the Mormon village and 
adopts Fay Larkin, the little Gentile girl whose mother is no longer able to care for her. Venters 
discovers a beautiful and almost inaccessible valley formerly inhabited by the cliff dwellers. He 
carries Bess up there and makes a permanent camp. 








CHAPTER IX When he had bestirred himself, feeding 
the hungry dogs and breaking his long 
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HE rest of that night seemd to Ven- 

ters only a few moments of star- 

light, a dark overcasting of sky, an 
hour or so of gray gloom, and then the 
lighting of dawn. 


fast, and had repacked his saddle bags, it 
was clear daylight, though the sun had 
not tipped the yellow wall in the east. 
He concluded to make the climb and de- 
scent into Surprise Valley in one trip. 
To that end he tied his blanket upon 
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———— 





Ring and gave Whitie the extra lasso and 
the rabbit to carry. Then, with the rifle 
and saddle bags slung upon his back, he 
took up the girl. She did not awaken 
from heavy slumber. 

That climb up under the rugged, men- 
acing brows of the broken cliffs, in the 
face of a grim, leaning boulder that 
seemed to be weary of its age-long wav- 
ering, was a tax on strength and nerve 
that Venters felt equally with something 
sweet and strangely exulting in its ac- 
complishment. He did not pause until he 
gained the narrow divide and there he 
rested. Balancing Rock loomed huge, 
cold in the gray light of dawn, a thing 
without life, yet it spoke silently to Ven- 
ters: “I am waiting to plunge down, to 
shatter and crash, roar and boom, to bury 
your trail, and close forever the outlet 
to Deception Pass!” 

On the descent of the other side Ven- 
ters had easy going, but was somewhat 
concerned because Whitie appeared to 
have succumbed to temptation, and while 
carrying the rabbit was also chewing on 
it. And Ring evidently regarded this as 
an injury to himself, especially as he had 
carried the heavier load. Presently he 
snapped at one end of the rabbit and re- 
fused to let go. But his action prevented 
Whitie from further misdoing, and then 
the two dogs pattered down carrying the 
rabbit between them. 

Venters turned out of the gorge and 
suddenly paused stock still, astounded at 
the scene before him. The curve of the 
great stone bridge had caught the sun- 
rise, and through the magnificent arch 
burst a glorious stream of gold that shone 
with a long slant down into the center of 
Surprise Valley. Only through the arch 
did any sunlight pass, so that all the rest 
of the valley lay still asleep, dark green, 
mysterious, shadowy, merging its levei 
into walls as misty and soft as morning 
clouds. 

Venters then descended, passing through 
the arch, loking up at its tremendous 
height and sweep. It spanned the open- 
ing to Surprise Valley, stretching in al- 
most perfect curve from rim to rim. Even 
in his hurry and concern Venters could 
not but feel its majesty, and the thought 
came to him that the cliff-dwellers must 
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have regarded it as an object of wor- 
ship. 

Down, down, down Venters strode, 
more and more feeling the weight of his 
burden as he descended, and still the val- 
ley lay below him. As all other cajions 
and coves and valleys had deceived him, 
so had this deep-nestling oval. At length 
he passed beyond the slope of weathered 
stone that spread fan-shape from the 
arch, and encountered a grassy terrace 
running to the right and about on a level 
with the tips of the oaks and cottonwoods 
below. Scattered here and there upon this 
shelf were clumps of. aspens, and he 
walked through them into a glade that 
surpassed in beauty and adaptability for 
a wild home any place he had ever seen. 
Silver spruces bordered the base of a 
precipitous wall that rose loftily. Caves 
indented its surface, and there were no 
detached ledges or weathered sections 
that might dislodge a stone. The level 
ground, beyond the spruces, dropped down 
into a little ravine. This was one dense 
line of slender aspens from which came 
the low splashing of water. And the ter- 
race, lying open to the west, afforded 
unobstructed view of the valley of green 
tree-tops. 

For his camp Venters chose a shady, 
grassy plot between the silver spruces and 
the cliff. Here, in the stone wall, had 
been wonderfully carved by wind or 
washed by water several deep caves above 
the level of the terrace. They were clean, 
dry, roomy. He cut spruce boughs and 
made a bed in the largest cave and laid 
the girl there. The first intimation that 
he had of her being aroused from sleep 
or lethargy was a low call for water. 

He hurried down into the ravine with 
his canteen. It was a shallow, grass-green 
place, with aspens growing up every- 
where. To his delight he found a tiny 
brook of swift-running water. Its faint 
tinge of amber reminded him of the spring 
at Cottonwoods, and the thought gave 
him a little shock. The water was so 
cold it made his fingers tingle as he im- 
mersed the canteen. Returning to the 
cave, he was glad to see the girl drink 
thirstily. This time he noted that she 
could raise her head slightly without his 
help. 
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“You were thirsty,” he said. “It’s good 
water. I’ve found a fine place. Tell me 
—how do you feel?” 

“There’s pain—here,” she replied, and 
moved her hand to her left side. 

“Why, that’s strange. Your wounds 
are on your right side. I believe you're 
hungry. Is the pain a kind of dull ache— 
a gnawing?” 

“It’s like—that.” 

“Then it’s hunger.” Venters laughed 
and suddenly caught himself with a quick 
breath and felt again the little shock. 
When had he laughed? “It’s hunger,” 
he went on. “I’ve had that gnaw many 
atime. I’ve got it now. But you mustn't 
eat. You can have all the water you 
want, but no food just yet.” 

“Won't I—starve?” 

“No, people don’t starve easily. I’ve 
discovered that. You must lie perfectly 
still and rest and sleep—-for days.” 

“My hands—are dirty—my face feels 
so hot and sticky—my boots hurt.” It 
was her longest speech as yet, and it 
trailed off in a whisper. 

“Well, I’m a fine nurse!” 

It annoyed him that he had never 
thought of these things. 3ut, then, 
awaiting her death and thinking of her 
comfort were vastly different matters. 
He unwrapped the blanket which covered 
her. What a slender girl she was! No 
wonder he had been able to carry her 
miles and pack her up that slippery ladder 
of stone. Her boots were of soft, fine 
leather, reaching clear to her knees. He 
recognized the make as one of a boot- 
maker in Sterling. Her spurs, that he 
had stupidly neglected to remove, con- 
sisted of silver frames and gold chains, 
and the rowels, large as silver dollars, 
were fancifully engraved. The boots 
slipped off rather hard. She wore heavy 
woolen riders’ stockings, half length, and 
these were pulled up over the ends of her 
short trousers. Venters took off the 
stockings to note her little feet were red 
and swollen. He bathed them. Then he 
removed his scarf and bathed her face 


and hands. 
J 


“I must see your wounds now,” he said 
gently. 

She made no reply, but watched him 
steadily as he opened her blouse and un- 


tied the bandage. His strong fingers 
trembled a little as he removed it. If the 
wounds had reopened! A _ chill struck 
him as he saw the angry red bullet mark 
and a tiny stream of blood winding from 
it down her white breast. Very carefully 
he lifted her to see that the wound in her 
back had closed perfectly. Then he 
washed the blood from her breast, bathed 
the wound and left it unbandaged, open to 
the air. 

Her eyes thanked him. 

“Listen,” he said earnestly. “I’ve had 
some wounds and I’ve seen many. I 
know a little about them. The hole in 
your back has closed. If you lie still three 
days, the one in your breast will close, 
and you'll be safe. The danger from 
hemorrhage will be over.” 

He had spoken with earnest sincerity, 
almost eagerness. 

“Why—do you—want me—to_ get 
well?” she asked, wonderingly. 

The simple question seemed unanswer- 
able except on grounds of humanity. But 
the circumstances under which he had 
shot this strange girl, the shock and reali- 
zation, the waiting for death, the hope, 
had resulted in a condition of mind where- 
in Venters wanted her to live more than 
he had ever wanted anything. Yet he 
could not tell why. He believed the kill- 
ing of the rustler and the subsequent ex- 
citement had unusually disturbed him. 
For how else could he explain the throng- 
ing of his brain, the heat of his blood, the 
soaring lightness he experienced when 
in action, the undefined sense of full 
hours, charged, vibrant with pulsating 
mystery where once they had dragged in 
loneliness ? 

“I shot you,” he said slowly, “and i 
want you to get well so I shall not have 
killed a woman. But—for your own sake, 
too——” 

A terrible bitterness darkened her eyes 
and her lips quivered. 

“Hush,” said Venters. “You’ve talked 
too much already.” 

In her unutterable bitterness he saw a 
darkness of mood that could not have been 
caused by her present weak and feverish 
state. She hated the life she had led, 
that she probably had been compelled to 
lead. She had suffered some unforgive- 














“VENTERS LIFTED HER GENTLY FROM THE LEDGE” 
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able wrong at the hands of Oldring. 
With that conviction Venters felt a hot 
spurt of blood fire all his body, and it 
marked the inception of fierce anger and 
ruthlessness in the rekindling of his spirit. 
In the past long year he had nursed re- 
sentment. He had hated the wilderness— 
the loneliness of the uplands. He had 
waited for something to come to pass. 
It had come. Like an Indian stealing 
horses, he had skulked into the recesses 
of the cafions. He had found Oldring’s 
retreat; he had killed a rustler; he had 
shot an unfortunate girl, then had saved 
her from this unwitting act, and he meant 
to save her from the consequent wasting 
of blood, from fever and weakness. 
Starvation he had to fight for her and for 
himself. Where he had been sick at the 
letting of blood, now he remembered it 
in grim, cold calm, And as he lost that 
softness of nature, so he lost his fear of 
men. He would watch for Oldring, bid- 
ing his time, and he would kill this great 
black-bearded rustler who had held a girl 
in bondage, who had used her to his in- 
famous ends. 

Venters surmised this much of the 
change in him—idleness had passed; 
keen, fierce vigor flooded his mind and 
body; all that had happened to him at 
Cottonwoods seemed remote and hard to 
recall; the difficulties and perils of the 
present absorbed him, held him in a kind 
of spell. 

First, then, he fitted up the little cave 
adjoining the girl’s room for his own 
comfort and use. His next work was to 
build a fireplace of stones and to gather 
a store of wood. That done he spilled 
the contents of his saddle bags upon the 
grass and took stock. His outfit consist- 
ed of a small-handled axe, a hunting 
knife, a large number of cartridges for 
rifle or revolver, a tin plate, a cup, and a 
fork and spoon, a quantity of dried beef 
and dried fruits, and small canvas bags 
containing tea, sugar, salt and pepper. 
For him alone this supply would have 
been bountiful to begin a sojourn in the 
wilderness, but he was no longer alone. 
Starvation in the uplands was not an un- 
heard-of thing; he did not, however, 


worry at all on that score, and feared only 
his possible inability to supply the needs 
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of a woman in a weakened and extremely 
delicate condition. 

If there was no game in the valley—a 
contingency he doubted—it would not be 
a great task for him to go by night to 
Oldring’s herd and pack out a calf. The 
exigency of the moment was to ascertain 
if there were game in Surprise Valley. 
Whitie still guarded the dilapidated rab- 
bit and Ring slept near by under a spruce. 
Venters called Ring and went to the edge 
of the terrace and there halted to survey 
the valley. 

He was prepared to find it larger than 
his unstudied glances had made it appear; 
for more than a casual idea of dimensions 
and a hasty conception of oval shape and 
singular beauty he had not had time. 
Again the felicity of the name he had 
given the valley struck him forcibly. 
Around the red perpendicular walls, ex- 
cept under the great arc of stone, ran a 
terrace fringed at the cliff base by silver 
spruces; below that first terrace sloped 
another wider one densely overgrown 
with aspens; and the center of the valley 
was a level circle of oaks and alders, 
with the glittering green line of willow 
and cottonwood dividing it in half. Ven- 
ters saw a number and variety of birds 
flitting among the trees. To his left, fac- 
ing the stone bridge, an enormous cavern 
opened in the wall; and low down, just 
above the tree-tops, he made out a long 
shelf of cliff dwellings, with little black, 
staring windows or doors. Like eyes 
they were and seemed to watch him. The 
few cliff dwellings he had seen—all ruins 
—had left him with haunting memory of 
age and solitude and of something past. 
He had come, in a way, to be a cliff 
dweller himself, and those silent eyes 
would look down upon him as if in sur- 
prise that, after thousands of years, a 
man had invaded the valley. Venters felt 
sure that he was the only white man whe 
had ever walked under the shadow of the 
wonderful stone bridge, down into that 
wonderful valley with its circle of caves 
and its terraced rings of silver spruce 
and aspens. 

The dog growled below and rushed into 
the forest. Venters ran down the decliv- 
ity to enter a zone of light shade streaked 
with sunshine. The oak trees were slen- 
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der, none more than half a foot thick, and 
then grew close together, intermingling 
their branches. Ring came running back 
with a rabbit in his mouth. Venters took 
the rabbit and, holding the dog near him, 
stole softly on. There were fluttering of 
wings among the branches and quick bird 
notes, and rustling of dead leaves and 
rapid patterings. Venters crossed well- 
worn trails marked with fresh tracks; 
and when he had stolen on a little farther 
he saw many birds and running quail 
and more rabbits than he could count 
He’ had not penetrated the forest of oaks 
for a hundred yards, had not approached 
anywhere near the line of willows and 
cottonwocds which he knew grew along a 
stream. But he had seen enough to 
know that Surprise Valley was the home 
of many wild creatures. 

Venters returned to camp. He skinned 
the rabbits and gave the dogs the one 
they had quarreled over, and the skin of 
this he dressed and hung up to dry, feel- 
ing that he would like to keep it. it 
was a particularly rich, furry pelt. with 
a beautiful white tail. Venters remem- 
bered that but for the bob of that white 
tail catching his eye he would not have 
espied the rabbit, and he would never 
have discovered Surprise Valley. Little 
incidents of chance like this had turned 
him here and there in Deception Pass; 
and now they had assumed to him thie 
significance and direction of destiny. 

His good fortune in the matter of game 
at hand brought to his mind the necessity 
of keeping it in the valley. Therefore he 
took the axe and cut bundles of aspens 
and willows and packed them up under the 
bridge to the narrow outlet of the gorge. 
Here he began fashioning a fence by 
driving aspens into the ground and lacing 
them fast with willows. Trip after trip 
he made down for more building mate 
rial, and the afternoon had passed when 
he finished the work to his satisfaction. 
Wildcats might scale the fence, but no 
coyote could come in to search for prey, 
and no rabbits or other small game could 
escape from the valley. 

Upon returning to camp he set about 
getting his supper at ease, around a fine 
fire, without hurry or fear of discovery. 
After hard work that had definite pur- 


pose, this freedom and comfort gave him 
peculiar satisfaction. He caught him- 
self often, as he kept busy around the 
campfire, stopping to glance at the quict 
form in the cave, and at the dogs 
stretched cosily near him, and then out 
across the beautiful valley. The present 
was not yet real to him. 

While he ate the sun set beyond a dip 
in the rim of the curved wall. As the 
morning sun burst wondrously through a 
grand arch into this valley, in a golden 
slanting shaft, so the evening sun, at the 
moment of setting, shone through a gap 
of cliffs, sending down a broad red burst 
to brighten the oval with a blaze of fire 
To Venters both sunrise and sunset were 
unreal 

A cooi wind blew across the oval, wav- 
ing the tips of oaks, and while the light 
lasted fluttering the aspen leaves into mil- 
lions of facets of red and glistening on 
the graceful spruces. Then with the wind 


soon came a shade and a darkening, and 
suddenly the valley was gray. Night 


came there quickly after the sinking of 
the sun. Venters went softly to look at 
the girl. She slept and her breathing was 
quiet and slow. He lifted Ring into the 
cave with stern whisper for him to stay 
there on guard. Then he drew the blan- 
ket carefully over her and returned to the 
campfire. 

Though exceedingly tired, he was yet 
loath to yield to lassitude, but this night 
it was not from listening, watchful vigi- 
lance; it was from a desire to realize his 
position. The details of his wild environ- 
inent seemed the only substance of a 
strange dream. He saw the darkening 
rims; the gray oval turning black; the 
undulating surface of forest, like a rip- 
pling lake, and the spear-pointed spruces. 
He heard the flutter of aspen leaves ani 
the soft, continuous splash of falling wa- 
ter. The melancholy note of a canon 
bird broke clear and lonely from the high 
cliffs. Venters had no name for this 
night singer, and he had never seen one, 
but the few notes, always pealing out just 
at darkness, were as familiar to him as 
the cafion silence. Then they ceased, and 
the rustle of leaves and the murmur of 
water hushed in a growing sound that 
Venters fancied was not of earth. Nei- 
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ther had he a name tor this, only it was 
inexpressibly wild and The 
thought came that it might be a moan 
of the girl in her last outery of life, and 
he felt a tremor him. But, no! 
This sound was not human, though it was 
like despair. He began to doubt his 
sensitive perceptions, to believe that he 
half-dreamed what he thought and heard. 
Then the sound swelled with the strength- 
ening of the breeze, and he realized it 
was the singing of the wind in the cliffs. 

By and bye a drowsiness overcame him, 
and Venters began to nod, half asleep, 
with his back against a spruce. Rousing 
himself and calling Whitie, he went to 
the The girl lay barely visible 
in the dimness. Ring crouched beside her 
and the patting of his tail on the stone 
assured Venters that the dog was awake 
and faithful to his duty. Venters sought 
his own bed of fragrant boughs, and as 
he lay back, somehow grateful for the 
ccmfort and safety, the night seemed to 
steal away from him and he sank softly 
into intangible space and rest and slum- 


sweet. 


shake 


caves. 


ber. 

Venters awakened to the sound of mel- 
ody that he imagined was only the haunt- 
ing echo of dream music. He opened his 
eyes to another surprise of this valley of 
beautiful surprises. Out of his cave he 
saw the exquisitely fine foliage of the 
silver spruces crossing a round space of 
blue morning sky; and in this lacy leaf- 
age fluttered a number of gray birds with 
black and white stripes and long tails. 
They were mocking-birds and they were 
singing as if they wanted to burst their 
throats. Venters listened. One long sil- 
ver-tipped branch drooped almost to his 
cave, and upon it, within a few yards of 
him, sat one of the graceful birds. Ven- 
ters saw the swelling and quivering of 
its throat in song. He arose, and when 
he slid down out of his cave the birds 
fluttered and flew farther away. 

Venters stepped before the opening of 
the other cave and looked in. The girl 
was awake, with wide eyes and listening 
look, and she had a hand on Ring’s neck. 

*“Mocking-birds !”" she said. 

“Yes,” replied Venters, “and I believe 


they like our company.” 
“Where are we?” 
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“Never mind now. After a little I'll 
tell you.” 
“The birds woke me. When I heard 





and saw the shiny trees—and the 
and then a blaze of gold drop- 


them 
blue sky 
ping down—I wondered 

She did not complete her fancy, but 
Venters imagined he understood her 
meaning. She appeared to be wander- 
ing in mind. Venters felt her face and 
hands and found them burning with fe- 
ver. He went for water and was glad to 
find it almost as cold as if flowing from 
ice. That water was the only medicine 
he had, and he put faith in it. She did 
not want to drink, but he made her swal- 
Jow, and then he bathed her face and head 
and cooled her wrists. 

The day began with a heightening of 
the fever. Venters spent the time reduc- 
ing her temperature, cooling her hot 
cheeks and temples. He kept close watch 
over her, and at the least indication of rest- 
lessness, that he knew led to tossing and 
rolling of the body, he held her tightly 
violent move could reopen her 
wounds. Hour after hour she babbled 
and laughed and cried and moaned in de- 
lirium, but whatever her secret was she 
did not reveal it.. Attended by something 
somber for Venters the day passed. At 
night in the cool night winds the fever 
abated and she slept. 

The second day was a repetition of the 
first. On the third he seemed to see her 
wither and waste away before his eyes. 
That day he scarcely went from her side 
for a moment, except to run for fresh 
cool water, and he did not eat. The fever 
broke on the fourth day and left ber 
spent and shrunken, a slip of a girl with 
life only in her eyes. They hung upon 
Venters with a mute observance, and he 
found hope in that. 

To rekindle the spark that had nearly 
flickered out, to nourish the little life and 
vitality that remained in her, was Ven- 
ters’ problem. But he had little resource 
other than the meat of the rabbits and 
quail; and from these he made broths and 
soups as best he could and fed her with 
a spoon. It came to him that the human 
body, like the human soul, was a strange 
thing and capable of recovering from 
terrible shocks. For almost immediately 








so no 
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she showed faint signs of gathering 
strength. There was one more waiting 
day, in which he doubted, and spent long 
hours by her slept, and 
watched the gentle swell of her breast 
rise and fall in breathing and the wind 
stir the tangled chestnut curls. On the 
next day he knew that she would live. 

Upon realizing it he abruptly left the 
cave and sought his accustomed seat 
against the trunk of a big spruce, where 
once more he let his glance stray along 
the sloping terraces. She would live, and 
the somber gloom lifted out of the val- 
ley and he felt relief that was pain. Then 
he roused to the call of action, to the 
many things he needed to do in the way 
of making camp fixtures and utensils, to 
the necessity of hunting food, and ilie 
desire to explore the valley. 

But he decided to wait a few more 
days before going far from camp, be- 
cause he fancied that the girl rested eas- 
ier when she could see him near at hand. 
And on the first day her languor appeared 
to leave her in a renewed grip of life. 
She awoke stronger from each short 
slumber; she ate greedily, and she moved 
about in her bed of boughs; and always, 
it seemed to Venters, her eyes followed 
him. He knew now that her recovery 
would be rapid. She talked about the 
dogs, about the caves, the valley, about 
how hungry she was, till Venters silenced 
her, asking her to put off further talk till 
another time. She obeyed, but she sat up 
in her bed, and her eyes roved to and 
fro, and always back to him. 

Upon the second morning she sat up 
when he awakened her, and would not 
permit him to bathe her face and feed 
her, which actions she performed for her- 
self. She spoke little, however, and Ven- 
ters was quick to catch in her the first 
intimations of thoughtfulness and curi- 
osity and appreciation of her situation. 
He left camp and took Whitie out to 
hunt for rabbits. Upon his return he was 
amazed and somewhat anxiously 
cerned to see his invalid sitting with her 
back to a corner of the cave and her bare 
swinging out. Hurriedly he ap- 
proached, intending to advise her to lie 
down again, to tell her that perhaps she 
might overtax her strength. The sun 


side as she 


con- 


feet 
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shone upon her, glinting on the little head 
with its tangle of bright hair and_ the 
small oval -face with its pallor and dark- 
blue eyes underlined by dark-blue circles. 
She looked at him, and he looked at her. 
In that exchange of glances he imagined 


each saw the other in some different 
guise. It seemed impossible to Venters 
that this frail girl could be Oldring’s 


Masked Rider. It flashed over him that 
he had made a mistake which presently 
she would explain. 

“Help me down,” she said. 

‘But—are you well enough?” he pro- 
“Wait—a little longer.” 
“I’m weak—dizzy. But I want to get 


tested. 


down.” ; 

He lifted her—what a light burden 
now !—and stood her upright beside him, 
and supported her as she essayed to walk 
with halting steps. She was a stripling 
of a boy; the bright, small head scarcely 
reached his shoulder. But now, as she 
clung to his arm, the rider’s costume she« 
wore did not contradict, as it had done 
at first, his feeling of her femininity. 
She might be the famous Masked Rider 
of the uplands, she might resemble a boy; 
but her outline, her little hands and feet, 
her hair, her big eyes and tremulous lips, 
and especially a something that Venters 
felt as a subtle essence rather than what 
he saw, proclaimed her sex. 

She soon tired. He arranged a com- 
fortable for her under the spruce 
that overspread the campfire. 

“Now tell me—everything,” she said. 

He recounted all that had happened 
from the time of his discovery of the 
rustlers in the cafion up to the present 
moment. 

“You shot me—and now you've saved 
my life?” 

“Yes. <After almost killing you 
pulled you through.” 

“Are you glad?” 

“I should say so!” 

Her eyes were unusually expressive and 
they regarded him steadily; she was un- 
conscious of that mirroring of her emo- 
tions, and they shone with gratefulness 
and interest and wonder and sadness. 

“Tell me—about yourself?” she asked. 

He made this a briefer story, telling of 
his coming to Utah, his various occupa- 


seat 





I’ve 
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tions till he became a rider, and then how 
the Mormons had practically driven him 
out of Cottonwoods, an outcast. But 
strangely, when in his narrative he came 
to the time of his friendship with Jane 
Withersteen, he did not speak of Jane 
to this girl as he had spoken to Lassiter: 
there was a hurry and _ confusion 
thought. 

Then, no longer able to withstand his 
own burning curiosity, he questioned her 
in turn. 

“Are you Oldring’s Masked Rider?” 

“Yes,” she replied, and dropped her 
eyes. 

“My God! I knew it—I recognized 
your figure—and mask, for I saw you 


ot 


once. Yet I can’t believe it! : 
But you never were really that rustlev, 
as we riders knew him? <A thief—a ma- 





rauder—a kidnapper of women—a mur- 
derer of sleeping riders!” 

“No! I never 
one—in all my life. 
rode ‘ 

“But why, why?” 


stole—or harmed 
| only rode and 


any 





he burst out, “why 
the name? I understand Oldring made 
you ride. But the black mask—the mys- 
tery—the things laid to your hands—the 


threats in your infamous name—the 
night-riding credited to you—the evil 


deeds deliberately blamed on you and ac- 
knowledged by rustlers—even Oldring 
himself? Why ?—tell me why?” 

“T never knew that,” she answered low. 
Her drooping head straightened and the 
large eyes, larger now and darker, met 
Venters’ with a clear, steadfast gaze in 
which he read truth. It verified his own 
conviction. 

“Never knew? God! There's 
mystery here! Are you a Mormon?” 

“No.” 

“Is Oldring a 

“No.” 


“Do you—care for him?” 





Mormon ?” 
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“Yes. 
times almost | 

Venters paused in his rapid-fire ques- 
tioning as if to brace himself to ask for 
a truth that would be abhorrent for him 
to confirm, but which he seemed driven to 
hear. 

“What 
ring?” 

Like some delicate thing suddenly ex- 
posed to blasting heat the girl wilted; her 
head dropped and into her white, wasted 
cheeks crept the red of shame. 

Venters would have given anything to 
recall that question. It seemed so differ- 
ent—his thought when spoken. Yet her 
shame established in his mind something 
akin to the respect he had strangely been 
hungering to feel for her. 

“Damn that question—forget it!’ he 
cried, in a passion of pain for her and 
anger at himself. “But once and for all 
—tell me. I know it, yet I want to hear 


[ hate his men—his life 


hate him!” 


some- 


are—what were you to Old- 





you say so—you couldn't help your 
self?” 

“Oh, ne.” 

“Well—that makes it all right with 
me,” he went on, honestly. “I—want you 
to feel that you see—we've been 
thrown together—and—and I want to 


help you—not hurt you. I thought life 
had been cruel to me, but when I think 
of feel mean and little for my 
complaining. Anyway, I was a_ lonely 
outcast. And now! .. . I 
very clearly what it all means. Only we 
are here—together. We've to 
here, for long, surely till you are well. 
But you'll never go back to Oldring. 
And I’m sure helping you will help me, 
for I was sick in mind. There’s some- 
thing now for me to do. And if | 
win back your strength—then get you 
away, out of this wild country—help you 
somehow to a happier life—just think how 
good that'll be for me!” 


yours | 
don’t see 


got stay 


can 


(To be continued) 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 











List of Prizes and Conditions for 1912 Contest on 
Pages 340-343 


STORIES OF THE TAKING OF THE 
RECORD FISH 


WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE—TARPON 
Awarded to W. A. McLaren, Mexico City 

Weight 232 pounds. 

Length—7 feet 8 inches. 

Girth—47 inches. 

Where caught—Panuco River, 

Rod—Vom Hofe 7 ft 

Reel—Vom Hofe. 

LLine—27 thread Linen. 

l.ure—Small fish. 


THE WORLD’S RECORD TARPON 
How the Fish Was Caught and Then 
Nearly Deprived of Its Laurels 
M the Panuco River, Mexico, was 
the place. The fish, a female, 


weighed two hundred and _ thirty-two 
pounds, and measured, as it lay dead, 
from tip of longest tail fin to end of jaw 
open, seven feet and eight inches, with a 
girth of forty-seven inches. Tackle used 
Was a seven-foot rod, Vom Hofe reel, two 
hundred yards of twenty-seven-thread 
Irish linen line and regulation hook and 
leader. 

At Tampico the favorite fishing grounds 


Mexico. 


BY W. A. MCLAREN, 
ARCH 27th, 1911, was the date and 


are upstream at Caracol, or along the 
sedge near the Tamesi Bridge, or in the 
bayou called Pueblo Viejo. Not so with 
us. It may have been love of tidewater, 
or an unsportsmanlike desire to catch 
something, whether or not the tarpon were 
biting, or an unconscious presentiment of 
trouble—we had always preferred to go 
downstream from the town landing, and 
invariably our longing pointed to the 
mouth of the Tuxpam Canal. There, at 
ebb tide, the water from the narrow canal 
forms a pretty rip with the river's mighty 
current, and indeed it bit of ideal 
fishing ground. Hardly can one fail to 
get a strike if the line is properly trolled 
through the ripples and eddies only a few 
yards in extent. The water constantly 
dances and flashes and small fish are fly- 
ing and leaping away from the frequent 
“chook” of the big jaws that pursue. 
Here are sharks, jewfish, yellow-tail, and 
here was the record tarpon. 

On the morning in question we made 
no pretence of hiding our preference, and, 
having the use of the trim little launch, 
Tal Ves, we towed our small boat straight 
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to our favorite spot. Alas, we had mis- 
calculated the tide, which was just on 
the flood. We waited not, however, for 
time or tide, but cast our lines and soon 
came a fierce strike, stronger even than 
the kind one feels when dreamily think- 
ing about tarpon fishing. Out ran my 
line, the fish heading up the canal, and 
my spasm of excitement and joy soon 
subsided, for no tarpon leaped into the 
air. My boatman, Apolonio, expressed 
my disappointment: “A shark, sefor, it 
is a shark; have a care for your line!” 
I had a vision of broken tackle, even of 
loss of rod and reel, and all the time I 
was fighting against the mammoth tugs 
and runs, in grim determination to die 
hard, yet without a hope of victory. Up 
the canal we were carried, hauling, heav- 
ing, pumping, rowing, backing, the fish 
always playing us. Presently, for sport's 
sake, we were permitted to reel in a while, 
and then a huge head, a tarpon head, 
emerged from the water, as if to say, “I 
show you your mistake; I am not a 
shark.” 

Instantly my craving to escape became 
a mad passion to capture. Placing the 
rod’s butt under the cushion on my boat 
seat, I grasped it well forward and 
pumped, throwing my whole body weight 
onto the leverage; pumped myself breath- 
less, straining arms and back to the ut- 
most. And every now and then the fish 
would make a far reach up or down the 
canal, just to put my efforis to ridicule. 
Once it leaped, not a fair, free jump, but 
a lunge sideways, half out of the water. 
The boatman was again the spokesman: 
“Es grande, grande!” he exclaimed. | 
was getting past the period of calculation. 
i saw men on the shore watching us with 
interest ; | saw the two oil tanks that stand 
on either bank, yet I realized nothing but 
the tense struggle for supremacy between 
one end of my line and the other. The 
fight lasted over an hour and seemed in- 
terminable. At length there was evidence 
of weakening on my adversary’s part, and 
finally ! was able to get the fish up to the 
double line and lift its head to the water's 
surface. Then I could rest on the de- 
fensive and rely on the boatman’s aid in 
rowing. When the fish had gradually lost 
its aggressiveness and became a dead 


weight, we turned toward the river so as 
to land on the sandy beach around the 
point. One last run it made as we struck 
the river, then gave up the struggle. We 
beached the boat and the fish. Our only 
implement of measurement was an oar, 
said to be eight feet long, which proved 
to be somewhat longer than my catch. 
Some bystanders said it was the largest 
tarpon of the season. Though glowing 
with my victory, I—ignorant of figures 
as to any record—did not have a thought 
that the fish was exceptional. So I or- 
dered the fish turned back into the river, 
and only when I saw that it was bleeding 
from a cut in the gills, which would mean 
death by the sharks, did I resolve to keep 
it. The body was carried to the Southern 
Hotel and exhibited to the fishing throng. 
Soon the word went forth that the Tam- 
pico record was beaten, and I was the 
most surprised fisherman of all when Mr. 
Wilson, British Consul, and holder of the 
former Tampico record, courteously, but 
emphatically, insisted that my fish had 
won over his. It remained for FIELD AND 
STREAM to inform me that the fish had 
taken the world’s record, so now tie rec- 
ords of Tampico and of the world are 
one, tarponwise. And the fish hangs at 
Tampico, its own witness. 

Besides the prizes received from FIeLp 
AND STREAM, I was presented with a mag- 
nificent Leonard No. 6% tarpon rod by Mr. 
N. M. George, of Danbury, Conn., for my 
good fortune in exceeding his record tarpon 
This generosity and good sportsmanship of 
Mr. George is greatly appreciated by me, and 
I am as proud of the rod as I am of the 
record cup. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE—TARPON 
Awarded to E. A. Richard, New York City 

Weight—175 lbs. 

Length—7 ft. 3 in. 

Girth—3 ft. 4 in. 

Where caught—Estero Bay, Fla. 

Rod—10™% oz. Vom Hofe. 

Reel—Vom Hofe. 

Line—21 strand. 

Lure—mulliet. 

The Tarpon of the Gulf 
BY FE. A. RICHARD 





T has been my usual custom for sev- 
eral years past to go South in the 
winter months fishing, and it has al- 
ways been my desire to get a tarpon of 
reasonable size, inasmuch as | had heard 








MR. RICHARD’S TARPON 


from my various friends, who had _ in- 
dulged in this sport, that tarpon was the 
king of all fish. 

I decided to make Fort Myers my head- 
quarters once more for my winter's fish- 


ing. Having put my yacht in commis- 
sion, | made up my mind to go down 


after the fish instead of lying around 
the river for them to come in. 

The weather had been a little unfavor- 
able in the early part of the spring of 
1911 for tarpon fishing on the west coast 
of Florida, on account of severe north- 
sasters and northwesters, and the fish did 
not come in to their usual haunts as early 
as usual. 

I started about the 5th day of April 
on a cruise down the west coast, and my 
first stop was at Marco Island. Upon 
my arrival there [| found several small 
schools of fish in the waters around the 
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island, especially in the back bays. | 
started out with my guide, Frank Green, 
to see what could be done. After chasing 
around two or three days with indifferent 
luck, getting a few little ones, weighing 
around 60 to 80 pounds, the fish suddenly 
cleared out of Marco waters, and we de- 
cided to cruise around and see if we 
could find them, feeling sure that, inas- 
much as the water had warmed up con- 
siderably, they had gone North. Conse- 
quently we weighed anchor about the 12th 
of April and went into Hickory Pass, 40 
miles north of Marco Bay, and anchored 
that evening in Surbig Bay. 

There were several tarpon rolling near 
us shortly after our arrival, but we no- 
ticed that there was a larger school near 
by amidst the oyster bars in the Bay, and 
particularly that the fish were much larg- 
er than those around the yacht. 

On the 14th day of April quite a large 
school of tarpon came in on the early 
flood tide. On the start of the ebb, which 
was about half-past eight in the morn- 
ing, Frank Green and I went out and 
anchored approximately 150 yards from 
the big boat to do a little still fishing. 
Frank and one of my deckhands went out 
early in the morning with cast nets and 
managed to get about 15 or 18 good-sized 
mullet, weighing from one to two pounds 
apiece. With this good supply of bait 
Frank and I started out. 

We anchored in approximately 8 to 10 
feet of water near some oyster bars, 
which are most numerous in this bay. 
It was a beautiful warm day, with scarce- 
ly a ripple on the water, and tarpon were 
rolling all around us. 

I put out four rods, and we sat, after 
lighting our pipes, calmly waiting for 
something to happen. Frank was most 
sanguine that good business would be 
done that day, as conditions were ideal. 
When fish after fish rolled within 50 to 
75 feet from the launch which we were 
in, he turned to me and said, “Admiral, 
we are liable to get a full rigger here 
before long.” The words were hardly 
out of his mouth when we had a run on 
one of the rods, and up went a very pretty 
fish in the air. I got two jumps out of 
him and he threw the bait. I pulled in 
the line, rebaited and cast it out again, 
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and just about five minutes more we 
had a run on another line—the net result, 
one jump, and the bait was thrown again. 
rank, being of a very suspicious turn 
of mind, remarked that he thought we 
were “hoodooed.” I assured him that it 
was merely good, ordinary fisherman’s 
luck—we were having plenty of excite- 
ment and we were kept busy. What more 
did we want? 

We sat there 15 to 20 minutes longer, 
when on the very rod that I wanted a 
fish I had a very excellent run. Just as 
ali the line was gone, which I had loose 
in the boat, Mr. Tarpon went up in the 
air—a beautiful clean jump—6 to 8 feet, 
clearing the water entirely. I was very 
fortunate in having very little slack line 
out. As soon as the fish went back into 
the water I snubbed him hard and appar- 
ently had him. I had no sooner struck 
him when he came out of the water again 
and I could see that the fish was well 
hooked. This was the start of a “battle 
royal” for one of the record tarpon of the 
l-1ELD AND STREAM contest of the year. 
After the excitement of getting up our an- 
chor, gathering in the other three lines, 
getting the oars ready for action, Mr. 
Tarpon had helped himself to 250 to 300 
feet of line. I was absolutely powerless in 
checking, as the rod was a 10%4-ounce 
tip, made of snake wood, very limber, and 
| was fearful of putting it too hard to 
him. The fish made three or four clean 
jumps out of the water and, after getting 
a little closer, I saw that I was getting the 
upper hand of this monster. He then com- 
menced making a few half jumps, leaping 
about three or four feet out of the water 
and shaking his head violently from side 


to side. Frank kept cautioning me not to 
hold him too tight. No one realized this 
more than I did, but by dexterously 


maneuvering the boat we got in nearly 
all of our line and had the fish about 50 
feet away. The water was beautifully 
clear, and for the first time we realized 
that we had a very big fish, but he was 
not nearly dead. As soon as he saw us 
(Frank had in the meantime gotten his 
gaff ready), the fish made one dash, tak- 
ing nearly all of the 600 feet of line 
which I had on my reel, and the excite- 
ment of that moment I do not think I 
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shall ever forget. Frank dropped his 
gaff and pulled on his oars as if his life 
depended on it. The language which we 
hurled at each other was more 
than complimentary. The fish put an 
oyster bar between us and the boat, and 
we were afraid that the line would be 
cut on the oyster shells. By standing up 
on the bow of the boat I managed to keep 
the line off the oyster bed; by hard pull- 
ing we cleared the oyster bed, and we had 
fair water between us and the fish again. 
Little by little I reeled the fish down, and 
in about 30 to 40 minutes we had him 
alongside of the boat—within 10 or 15 
feet. Thinking that it was about ready 
for the gaff, I instructed Frank (who is, 
by the way, a very old hand at gaffing 
fish) to be prepared, as I was commenc- 
ing to get very tired. Frank made an 
attempt to lean over the boat and get him, 


forcible 


but every time that Frank would lean 
over Mr. Tarpon would walk off with 
100 feet of line. The work was again 


cut out to get him close to the boat. He 
did this two or three times before he 
finally gave in and came to the gaff. I 
think I can state, without being ashamed 
of it, that I was more exhausted than the 
fish. 

When we had him well roped through 
the gills we measured him with the gaff, 
and we were struck to find that he was 
nearly as long as the gaff, the gaff being 
8 feet long. We were so elated that we 
gave up fishing and returned to the yacht 
to weigh and measure him. To my in- 
tense surprise he weighed 175 pounds and 
measured exactly 7 feet and 4 inches in 
length. 

It may be more sporty, and it undoubt- 
edly is, to get tarpon with a six-strand line 
and six-ounce tip. I have had a tarpon 
weighing from about 100 to 125 pounds 
for nearly two hours on a rigging of this 
kind, but finally broke the line on him. 
I see little satisfaction in this kind of 
fishing. 

I am of the opinion, with due respect 
to a great many organizations who are 
advocating very light tackle, that they 
have gone to the extreme. I think that 
if a man can catch 100-pound fish on an 
18-strand line and 10% ounce, 8-foot 
rod, that he is getting excitement enough 
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SCOTT LANDLOCKED 


AND RECORD 
SALMON 


MR. J. L. 


and gives the fish every chance for his 
life. 

I have used various kinds of 
tarpon fishing—and it has been my pleas- 
ure to land nearly 100 tarpon in three 
years—and | have found that Edward 
Vom Hofe’s 4/0 reel is the most 
factory, as it is well built, will stand up 
for hard wear, comparatively light, and 
the system of breaks and drags on this 
reel is the best, to my mind, which I have 


reels in 


satis- 


come across. 

[ have found the Wilson spoon, No. 7, 
a very good lure while trolling. A strip 
from the belly of the mullet, cut into the 
shape of a fish, is enticing, but for still 
fishing half of a mullet, weighing from 
1 pound to 11% pound, I have found more 
successful than any other bait. 

The best months for tarpon fishing on 
the llorida are undoubt- 


west coast of 
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edly May and June. The days are a little 
warm, the nights are always cool, and the 
calm and void of 


“northwesters,” which 


generally 
“northeasters” and 
play such havoc on the west coast of 
llorida. 

I should like to add just one word rela- 
tive to the excellency of the guides, which 
one can hire from Fort Myers—men of 
the caliber of Frank Green, Robert King, 
Victor Santina, Philip Pulaski and _ his 
brother, Raymond, are hard to beat any- 
where. They are all good fishermen, good 
boatmen, agreeable companions, and will 
work hard in the interest of the man they 
are fishing with. 

The Royal Palm Hotel, under the man- 
agement of genial Frank H. Abbott, who 
looks after the care of his patrons so well, 
cannot help but find favor with any fisher- 
man desiring to pass a pleasant month or 
so in this wonderful realm of game fish. 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE—LAND- 
LOCKED SALMON 


water is 


Awarded to John L. Scott, Clairmont, 
N. H. 
Weight—1434 Ibs. 
Length—31% inches. 
Where caught—Lake Sunapee, N. H 
Rod—Bristol 
keel—Expert. 
Line—No. 17 Otselic. 
Lure—Live smelt. 
AKE SUNAPEE is in the middle 


part of western New Hampshire, a 

sheet of water ten miles long and 
from three to four miles wide, a typical 
mountain lake, 1,200 feet above the sea, 
rock-ribbed and granite-bound, with water 
as clear and pure as the springs from 
which it receives its supply. 

There are two varieties of 
the lake, one having its origin from fry 
coming from the Atlantic, and the other 
from the Pacific Coast. 

The only distinguishable traits that 
characterize the two fish at maturity are 
found in an added number of spines in 
the anal fin of the Pacific variety. One 
unacquainted with this slight variation 
would see no difference in the two fish. 
The qualities of the fish relative to the 
sport they furnish are on a par one with 
the other, and both furnish an equally 


salmon in 
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delectable dish when properly cooked and 
served, The fry of the Atlantic variety 
were the first to be planted in the lake, and 
some six or eight years ago the Pacific fry 
were The breeding of both 
was done under the supervision of the 
U. S. Fish Commission. The lake seems 
to offer a natural habitat for these fish, 
as is evinced by the rapid growth and 
healthy condition of the fish that have 
been taken. 

About the time the Atlantic fry weie 
planted there was placed in the lake as 
food for them, smelt, and these have 
had a wonderful increase, so much so, in 
fact, that it has been somewhat detri- 
mental to the fishing. | Some of our sports- 
men feel that if there were less smelt the 
fishing would be better, the theory being 
that the fish are so well fed that it is 
difficult to tempt them to take the bait. 
However that may be, it is, of 
highly desirable that there should be an 
abundance of food to successfully breed 
these fish. 

The fishing for salmon commences as 
soon as the ice goes out in the spring, 
when quite a few are taken with the troll, 
but this method does not afford the best 
sport, and it is rather rare to find any of 
the large fish taken in this way. The best 
fishing is to be found in the summer 
months, when one fishes with rod and reel 
in some 70 to 80 feet of water, with a 
live smelt for bait. The salmon, as the 
water grows warmer, retire into the deep 
parts of the lake, where also the smelt 
congregate. 

These so-called natural salmon grounds 
are to be found in several parts of the 
lake, and here dtfring the summer days 
will be found the salmon fishermen, each 
one having located one particular spot 
that he believes desirable, anchoring his 
boat to a buoy that he has previously 
marked and placed. .After catching his 
smelt on a hand line he baits up his salmon 
rod. Two lines are allowed each fisher- 
man. 

The year previous to this last season 
had proved a most excellent one for sal- 
mon fishing, both as to the number and 
size of the fish taken, so that we were 
all looking forward to 1911 in anticipa- 
But, like 


introduced. 


course, 


tion of some glorious sport. 


many of the dreams of the fisherman, the 
results were far 
tions, tlrere being by far a 
caught. 

The day before I took my prize fish my 
brother came up from Worcester to spend 
the week-end. He somewhat re- 
luctant to start out the next morning, it 
little lowering and damp, but 
after a smoke and some persuasion he de- 
cided to go and we soon had our launch 
anchored to my buoy at one of the best 
points on the lake. 

After going through the preliminaries 
of getting baited up and lighting our pipes 
we settled back in comfort to see what 
luck was to attend us. 

The weather cleared somewhat after a 
little and finally the sun shone out, and 
with a light breze blowing I looked out 
over the shimmering water, watching the 
shadows of the clouds play on the sur- 
face of the lake, and as the soft summer 
air fanned my face I felt how delightful 
life was and how much environment has 
to do with one’s happiness. 

Suddenly my brother said, “Look! Look 
at your rod!” and in an instant all else 
was forgotten, and the one thought surged 
through my brain, “Have I got a sal- 
mon?” 


short of our anticipa- 
number 


less 


was 


being a 


The tip of the rod was giving sharp 
dips, and then down went the whole tip 
and part of the second joint into the 
water. 

It was an exciting moment, and, quickly 
lifting the rod from the holder, I imme- 
diately snubbed him, giving him the butt 
hard and strong. 

For a few seconds he swam around in 
short circles, shaking his head, and then 
was off like a flash for a straightaway run 
that took out 150 feet or so of line, with 
the reel humming like a buzzsaw, at the 
end of which the whole magnificent 31% 
inches of salmon leaped two feet out of 
the water, his side gleaming in the sun- 
light like burnished silver. Then down he 
went to the bottom, where for a time 
I thought he might have snagged us, so 
still did he lay and so dead was the pull 
that he gave on the rod. 

About this time a frienJly fisherman in 
a small rowboat, whom I had previously 
called, came alongside, and, quickly step- 
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MR. FLINT WITH TWO KEZAR LAKE 
OUANANICHE 


ping out of our light launch, we pulled 
over in his boat toward where the fish 
lay. Having got away from the anchor 
lines and boats that were around about 
us, and now that we were in fairly safe 
waters I felt quite relieved. 

We had got directly over him by this 
time, and after pumping him as hard as 
the tackle would stand for four or five 
minutes, I succeeded in starting him off 
on another rush, the reel humming as mer- 
rily as when first we struck him. This 
time he came to the surface with a mighty 
swirl and down into deep water again, 
where for quite a while he swam steadily 
and slowly. All the time I was keeping 
a steady strain on him, giving him the 
butt on every rush, so that he would feel 
the entire strain of the rod. One would 
think that this treatment would soon ex- 
haust the fish, but my wrists and arms 
were aching, and it was a question wheth- 
er the fish would exhaust me or I the fish. 

On coming to the surface again, it was 
evident that his strength was slowly ebb- 
ing away, and as he came near the boat, 
swimming near the surface, my brother 
reached for the net, but I said, “He is not 
all in yet; wait till he comes up on his side.” 

Often as he came in sight of the boat 
he would dash away, each time, however, 
a shorter distance, until finally he came in 
rolling first on one side and then on the 





other. Telling my brother to be ready 
with the net, | brought him up to the boat, 
carefully heading him around so as to 
lead him into the net. 

This was a critical moment, as a false 
movement on the part of the man with the 
net might easily result in losing the fish. 
But my brother was steady of hand, al- 
though somewhat excited, and at the right 
moment passed the net under the fish and 
brought him over into the boat. There 
he lay, a specimen of one of the finest 
fish to be taken in any waters. He had 
given me a wonderful hour of sport, the 
remembrance of which will linger with 
gne as long as life exists. 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE — LAND- 
LOCKED SALMON 
Awarded to M. S. Flint, of New York 
City 

Weight—13 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Length—315¢ in. 

Girth—18'% in. 

Where caught—Kezar Lake, Me. 
RKod—Thomas split bamboo. 
keel—Marhoft 

Line—Abbey & Imbrie. 
Lure—Smelt on Archer spinner. 


N the summer of 1908 my friend, Wil- 

liam (familiarly known as ‘“Colenel 

Bill”) Roch, returned from a trip to 
Maine and announced that he had broken 
the record of our little coterie for land- 
locked salmon. He had landed one of 
cight and one-half pounds and was cor- 
respondingly elated. Iver since we have 
all been hoping to surpass his mark, but 
it seemed for a long time as though his 
record would stand indefinitely so far 
as we were concerned. 

l‘or the last two years Colonel Bill and 
I have planned a trip to Sebago Lake, 
and this year we started. We reached 
Portland May 5th and, finding that fishing 
at Sebago was poor just then, decided to 
try Kezar Lake. So, on the morning of 
the 6th, Colonel Bill, Frank Grey, George 
Sterling and I started for Kezar. Ben 
Brown met us at Fryeburg with his auto- 
mobile, and by noon we were putting our 
rods together at Brown’s Camps. I rigged 
my 9-foot Thomas split-bamboo _ rod, 
which weighed 8 ounces, with a Marhoff 
level-winding reel, on which were 95 




















“AND HE NOW GRACES 


yards of Abbey & Imbrie’s No. 88 line, 
a 6-foot single-gut leader and an Archer 
spinner. Yes, I am ashamed of the 
Archer spinner, but we wanted fish, and 
the Archer certainly has a taking way 
with it. 

\fter lunch Colonel Bill and I baited 
up with smelts and started out with Bill 
Vance at the oars. Bill said Vance was a 
mere carpenter, but before night he 
showed that he knew where the fish were. 

We had been out about forty-five min- 
utes when I felt a tug, struck, and a mo- 
inent later a salmon came out of the water 
that I knew was the biggest I had ever 
hooked. Colonel Bill reeled in and pro- 
ceeded to roll a cigarette, while 1 tried to 
persuade my fish to come near enough for 
a closer view. He was reluctant, and for 
thirty-three minutes I had the busiest time 
I had ever known. The carpenter finally 
got the net under him and we all breathed 
easier. The scales showed 834 pounds, 
which just topped Colonel Bill's record- 
breaker. 

Putting on a new bait, we started again. 
In a few minutes I had another strike, 
but this one, after coming out of the wa- 
ter once, got away. Again we let out 
our lines and, after a short row, we passed 
Salmon Rock. The rock is well named, 
for, as my bait was about opposite the 
rock, I felt a tremendous tug which | 
thought was the bottom of the lake. I 
took no chances, however, and_ struck, 
and started to reel in. In a moment the 
water parted about seventy-five yards be- 
hind the boat, and a salmon came out that 


THE WALL OF MY OFFICE” 


looked like a young whale. Again Colonel 
Bill reeled in, and, before he began his cig- 
arette rolling, remarked, “Well, I had 
hopes of beating the other one, but if you 
land this vou will hold the record for a 
long time.” 

This fish fought very differently from 
the first. The first one was on the move 
every second, but this one would come 
easily for a little way and then make a 
desperate rush for the bottom and sulk. 
After thirty-four minutes of matching 
wits with Mr. Salmo Sebago, I brought 
him up to the boat, but at sight of the net 
he made a rush for liberty. Four minutes 
later he came up again, and this time the 
carpenter netted him with the utmost ease 
—at least it looked easy to me. After we 
lad him safely in the boat and Vance had 
killed him twice (he came back to life 
the first time he was killed), we found 
we were about a mile and a half from 
where he struck and he fought every inch 
of the way. 

When we landed we found Ben Brown, 
Dr. and Mrs. Thayer, of New Bedford, 
Mass.; W. H. Hatch, Newt Newkirk and 
several others waiting to see what luck 
we had had. I tried to be modest, but am 
afraid I swelled up a little when I found 
that the big one scaled just two ounces 
under fourteen pounds. 

Mr. Hatch skinned and mounted him 
for me, and he now graces the wall of my 
office, where all who come may do him 
honor. If you want to see a pretty fish, 
just drop into 256 Broadway and take a 
look and talk it over. 
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SIX REPRESENTATIVE 
bolt, 


From top to bottom: Marlin repeater, Winchester 


.22-CALIRER RIFLES 


Stevens-Maynard, Savage repeater, Quackenbush 


air rifle and Remington repeater. 


“CAT RIFLES” 


SOME CASUAL REMARKS ON THE LEAST CALIBER BREED 


BY JOE PURVIANCE 


SUBSCRIBER, deficient in the 
saving humor, once 
wrote in to the Editor of FIELD 
AND STREAM asking for a definition of 
the term “Cat Rifle’—couldn’t find it in 
his dictionary. We all know Warren H., 
and you can just imagine the grin that 
crept over his map from ear to ear when 
he read that letter. Grabbing the tele- 
phone receiver off the hook, he flung this 
at me over the wire: 
“Hey, Joe, here’s a d. f. 


sense of 


who wants to 
Get 


know what in hooroar is a cat rifle. 
me?” 

“I gotcher. 
the subject, eh? 
have been a thick mug——’”’ 

“There's a whole literary debating so- 
ciety of them pondering the question, so 


So you want an article on 
Say, but the party must 


you'll have to go to it, Joe, as you have 
quite a collection of the peanut weapons. 
Meanwhile I'll calm the gentleman by 
telling him that a cat rifle is a frustrator 
of filibusterous felines, or words to that 
effect.” 

My instructions in the letter confirming 
the order were to “give ’em something 
cheerful, light and gay, cut the catalog 
stuff, cut out odious comparisons, and 
hand ‘em nothing but didactic dope from 
your own dome of daffyness,’ so I have 
chosen six representative cat rifles from 
my own arsenal and will here depose a 
few affidavits in behalf of each. 

For all the world loves the .22. It is 
the small boy’s idol, the fisherman's de- 
light, the big-game hunter’s fowl-in-pot 


Yu yu 


and the marksman’s training school. 
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can shoot it anywhere, in unlimited quan- 
tities, take it along no matter how light 
the going, and acquire a warm affection 
for the little devil that will accrue with 
a growing respect for its unvarying true- 
ness to the mark and with memories of 
phenomenal shots that you hardly believed 
her capable of. 

Of course, if it was left to the manu- 
facturers to select the .22s to be de- 
scribed, they would all want me to show 
their repeaters, since gunmakers take 
even more pride in the mechanics*of their 
weapons than in their practical utility 
afield, but I here describe only two repre- 
sentative repeaters, the Remington and 
Marlin, latest models. The new Savage 
10-shot .22 is also touched upon because 
it is the first of the bolt-action repeaters, 
and, with about a pound taken off the 
weight of barrel and stock, will have a 
future before it as a member of the An- 
cient Order of Cat Rifles. 

The first things that the fishermen and 
hunter demands from his .22, aside from 
a reasonable accuracy, are lightness and 
simplicity. Next, he wants something that 
he can clean easily and see that it is 
clean; an action that can get moderately 
dirty without jamming or clogging ; some- 
thing that he can drop overboard or leave 
out in a shower or in the bottom of a 
wet canoe and yet take apart without 
trouble to get at and wipe down each 
piece so that later it will not rust and 
annoy. 


ACCURACY 


The cat rifles are all as accurate as you 
can hold. It is more a matter of knowing 
the zero of your particular rifle, for the 
sights are large and coarse and your first 
experiments had better be with a sand-bag 
rest until you know your rifle’s zero and 
know how to lay your sights to it. For 
instance, after getting fairly accurate at 
the 25-yard target, take some long rifle 
cartridges and try your luck at the 200- 
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yard. My word for it, you will find none 
on the target out of your first string, and 
may have to pick up your zero at 100 
yards and work back from it to the 200- 
yard target position. The long rifle car- 
tridge only has a trajectory of only 21 
inches at 200 yards, so that the front sight 
has to stand up like a factory chimney to 
give the needful elevation. As I said 
before, the quickest way to learn how to 
hold your .22 for long ranges is to work 
back by 50-yard steps from some familiar 
range, such as the 25 or 50-yard distance. 
None of the cat rifles have, to my 
mind, the ideal open-sight combination, 
viz., a rear U notch and a square-section, 
frontleaf sight, such as are found on 
the army Springfield. The optics of open 
rifle sights seem to me to figure out as 
follows: Since the gaze of either one 
or both eyes is focused on the bull’s-eye, 
the combination of both rifle sights makes 
a mechanical figure, more or less blurred 
which you center under the bull. Now, 
this mechanical figure (bar and U, for 
instance) must also be in correct align- 
ment, and the combination of shapes for 
front and rear sight which shows easiest 
any deviation from true alignment makes 
the best set of open sights. Inthe bar and 
U there is plenty of light showing around 
the bar, so that the eye notices at once 
if the bar is not in the center of the 
U, even when not in focus, and your 
hands can correct the lay of the rifle while 
your eye is still focused on the bull. 
Winchester and Remington use the sil- 
ver bead front and U rear combination of 
cat rifle sights, but optically it has the dis- 
advantage that the front and rear shapes 
are too similar. The bead fills the U 
notch on fine sights and bead and notch 
blur on half-sight, both because of simi- 
larity of shape. The Marlin and Savage 
V rear notch and bead front sight has the 
same objection, particularly on fine sights. 
The Stevens, with a square section bar 
front sight and rear V_ notch, is easier to 
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FINDING ZERO AT THIRTY-FIVE YARDS 
With a rear U notch it would be as 
easy as the army Springfield, where the 
square front sight stands out sharp and 
clear, even with the eye focussed on the 
bull, and the sight is exactly the width of 
an 8-inch bull at 250 yards, whereas the 
ordinary bead sight shows considerably 
larger. I give the above views on rifle sight 
optics not as a “knock” at any of our man- 
ufacturers, but because it would be so 
easy for them to give us some sort of 
leaf sight showing sharp and square in 
section in place of the usual bead. Rifle- 
men, in general, are coming to realize that 
the army open sights are the easiest to 
shoot with. Why not put the bar-and-U 
combination on our sporting rifles in- 
stead of the bead-and-U, since it makes 
a stronger and cheaper sight? 


shoot. 


AMMUNITION AND LOADING 


There is a good deal of tendency to 
overrate the capacity of the .22 short, 
long and long rifle cartridges. Even the 
long rifle has but 45 grains of lead, shoved 
along by 10 grains of powder, which gives 
it a striking energy at the muzzle of but 
122 feet pounds, and this dwindles to 83 
at one hundred yards’ distance. Com- 
pared to the ordinary .32-20 with 689 foot 
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pounds, the cat rifle breed certainly lacks 
the punch of the .32 caliber tribe. 

We hear of wonderful scores with the 
long rifle .22. As a matter of fact, if you 
hold zero on the bull at 200 yards, it will 
land approximately 21 inches below it, 
and at 100 yards will drop 5.82 inches. 
lor th's reason, knowing your zero, you 
must exercise fully as much judgment in 
drawing your sights at long ranges as 
would an archer shooting rovers. And, 
with a cross wind, the drift is quite as 
great as the drop, so that the field shoot- 
ing at ranges over 100 yards with the .22 
is almost guesswork, until you get to 
know your own particular rifle in all 
winds and weathers and acquire some- 
what of the automatic judgment of the 
wing shot. 

Sut at 25, 35 and 50 yards, the .22 is 
entirely in its own sphere. Almost any 
good holder can wop out “possible” after 
“possible” at 25 yards with any of the cat 
rifles, and 35 and 50 yards simply require 
a little more judgment and experience in 
drawing your sights and allowing for 


drift. At 35 yards the drop from point- 
blank is about 1% inches for the .22 
short, and the drift in a brisk breeze 
about %4-inch. I give herewith sketches 


showing the zeros of the six cat rifles at 
30 yards. 

As to loading, the following maneuvers 
become incumbent upon the would-be cat 
tickler: Winchester, bolt: Rotate bolt, in- 
sert cartridge, return bolt and lock it. 
The act of locking does not cock the firing 
pin so that up to that moment the piece is 
safe. The extractor is straight pull, draw- 
ing a .22 short case entirely from the 
chamber and the .22 long nearly so. It is 
simple and strong and will not stick or 
freeze fast, and you can always put more 
steam on the bolt handle if the cartridge 
gets obstinate. 

Remington Repeater: 
out brass magazine tube and dropping in 
the cartridges until full, when the tube 
is shoved home and locked. Operating 
slider, loads cocks and extracts, though 
the first cartridge can be put in by simply 
pressing the magazine ture. The extrac- 
tor is a straight pull steel hook, throwing 
out to the side. To empty the magazine, 
pull out tube, when the remaining car- 


Loads by pulling 





ee 
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tridges will run out at the slot. They 
will not click or rattle, however, with the 
tube pushed in and locked. Neither trig- 
ger nor hammer will operate unless the 
slider is at full forward position, when it 
lecks the recoil-withstanding parts and is 
safe. 

Marlin: Magazine loads by drawing out 
tube and dropping in the beans. Has 
safety mechanism, which locks all firing 
parts until the slider is full forward. To 
unload magazine, simply pull out tube and 
invert rifle, when all cartridges will drop 
out. Extractor is a steel hook, throwing 
the case out sidewise. 

Stevens: Simply break gun and pick 
out cartridge case, which is pulled out 
%-inch by the extractor. Under-lever 
cinches the barrel tight against breech 
block, taking the strain off the joint. For 
a small boy this little rifle is a favorite 
weapon because of its light weight. 

Savage: Magazine loads by pulling out 
a rod in the butt. Uses .22 shorts only, 
10 cartridges. Long rifle cartridges will 
not make the turn in the loading tube 
junction with the magazine tube. Having 
dropped in the beans, slide back the rod 
and secure with a half-turn, bringing the 
catch over the loading tube. A carrier 
in the stock feeds the cartridges one by 
one to the barrel as the bolt is slid back. 
Bolt has a bent handle and turning it 
dewn cocks the firing pin. Extractor is 
a top hook on bolt, drawing the cases 
and tossing them out over the breech. 
It is a simple mechanism, not likely to 
get out of order. Cartridges are kept 
from getting loose by spring feed in load- 
ing tube. 

PORTABILITY 

The weight and dimensions of these 
rifles are as follows: Winchester .22 bolt: 
Weight, 4% pounds (a lighter model 
weighs 3% pounds); length over all, 
3 feet 1 inch; length, taken down, 24 
inches. Remington .22 repeater: Weight, 
414 pounds; length, 3 feet 2% inches; 
length, taken down, 25% inches. Mar- 
lin .22 repeater: Weight, 4 pounds; 
length, 3 feet 334 inches; length, taken 
down, 26 inches. Stevens-Maynard: 
Weight, 214 pounds; length, 2 feet 83% 


inches; does not take down. Savage re- 


peater: Weight, 4 pounds; length, 2 feet 
11% inches; length, taken down, 23% 
inches. 

You will note from the above that any 
kind of repeater will stand you about 4 
pounds weight, and take two feet length 
of package, so that any of them will go 
in an ordinary duffle bag with ease. The 
weight is, however, excessive for the 
trout fisherman out on a pack trip where 
there is lots of maneuvering along rocky 
stream beds, and for him either the 24%- 
pound Stevens-Maynard or the 3%- 
pound Winchester bolt is the weapon. 
How to carry it on one’s back is shown 
in the illustration. As a second gun for 
the big-game man, I should recommend 
the repeaters. Most of their weight is 
in the barrel, where it gives the most aid 
in steadiness of holding, and the rapidity 
of the action is almost inconceivable. In 
the magazine is a clean and comfortable 
way of carrying fifteen or sixteen rounds 
of ammunition, and when you tear loose 
on duck, grouse or small furred game 
you want to be able to keep plugging 
him again and again until he is down to 

















FOR TARGET PRACTICE THE REPEATER’S 
THE THING 
































THE SIX CAT RIFLES TAKEN DOWN AND OPENED FOR CLEANING 
stay. And, for target practice or for Savage: Unscrew knurled nut under 


glass-ball-artist training, the repeater is 
the only goods. 
CLEANING 

Winchester: Take down; press on sear 
and extractor and take out bolt, giving 
you a clear view of the rifling. Taking 
off barrel exposes all trigger mechanism. 
To take apart bolt, drive out the guide pin 
of the firing pin, which will free the 
firing pin and allow you to clean every- 
thing but the spring, which latter can 
also be taken out by driving out the fir- 
ing pin head pin. A short and simple tale, 
and the only tool needed is a small nail. 

Remington: Unscrew pin on side of 
frame (no tool needed) and pull stock 
fiom barrel. With the stock comes all the 
hammer mechanism, which is thus exposed 
for cleaning. Bolt and carrier remain in 
the frame. To get out bolt, press catch 
pin on slider after which 
the rifling can be seen and bolt cleaned. 

Marlin: Take down by unscrewing a 
frame, after which 
come in two halves, 
including 
out 
connection off its 


connection, 


pin on side of 
the will 
exposing all the 
the hammer, for cleaning. To 
bolt, lift the slider 
pin, press firing pin releasing the bolt, 
when the rifling becomes visible. 


> 


receiver 
mechanism, 


ye 
get 





fere-end and take down, exposing trigger 
mechanism and carrier. Press trigger re- 
leasing bolt and giving a clear view of 
the rifling. 

Stevens: Tip-up action, so that the 
rifling is always visible upon breaking. 
Mechanism is easily gotten at by unscrew- 
ing lever pins. And, while on the subject, 
let me point out that the rounded upper 
corner of your camp axe is an excellent 
screw-driver, that will unscrew all 
sizes, big and little. I have completely 
taken apart and my model ‘92, 
solid-frame Winchester, using the upper 
corner of my axe only for the screw- 


one 


cleaned 


driver. 

TRIGGER AND HAMMER PULL 
With my own weapons, just as sent 
from the factory, the trigger pulls stack 
up as Winchester bolt 
shot, 6 pounds; Remington repeater, 7 
pounds; Marlin repeater, 6 pounds; Ste- 
vens-Maynard single-shot, 3 pounds; 
Savage bolt repeater, 3 pounds. Four 
pounds is standard for Springfields, Mau- 


follows: single- 


sers and other typical army rifles. Any- 
thing over this makes hard shooting. I give 


here the hammer pulls because the manu- 
facturers do not seem to realize that 
boys are the principal users of the midget 
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rifles, and their small fingers are not 
strong enough to cock the firing pins of 
our bolt .22s without a great deal of un- 
necessary effort and a risk of the nut 
slipping from their grasp and discharging 
the wherever it happens to be 
pointed. While the Savage cocks on 
closing bolt, both it and the Winchester 
pins require 12 pounds pull to cock 
them, and a boy of ten to twelve years 
will writhe and twist in his efforts to 
get the pin back to the sear. With ro- 
tating hammers the leverage of the hand 
comes into play, so that even a small boy 
can cock the Marlin and Stevens easily 
with a hammer pull of 7 and 8 pounds, 
respectively, firing pin. 


piece 


GUN-FITTING 
The drops for the above cat rifles line 
up thusly: Winchester, 3% inches (3% 
inches in light model); Remington, 3 
inches; Marlin, 3 inches; Stevens, 2% 
inches; Savage, 3% inches. Distance 
trigger to butt: Winchester, 13 inches; 
inches; Marlin, 13% 
1344 inches; Savage, 
1234 - inches. The above measure- 
ments will have a good deal to do 
with the selection of a rifle to fit your 
boy, for if the stock is too long he will 
have to lean back to bring the center of 
gravity of the rifle in far enough, and too 
much drop in that position will make it 
difficult for him to catch his sights. Boys 
of twelve to fourteen usually adapt them- 
almost any reasonable dimen- 
tell off-hand if the rifle fits 
your boy, let him lay the piece with both 
shut. If the sights are found in 
reasonable alignment on opening his 
eyes, the drop is right. For correct stock 
length, the butt should swing easily over 
his biceps when the rifle is grasped natu- 
rally by the tang and swung vertically, 
muzzle up. 


Remington, 13 
inches; Stevens, 


selves to 


sions. To 


eyes 


AIR RIFLES 


A boy should learn his gun manners 
very early. I do not advocate his being 
allowed afield with a .22, either alone or 
in company with an older sportsman, 
under twelve years of age, for he is sure 
to stumble and fire his rifle off into the 
back of your neck or take out a piece of 
your ear if any more irresponsible than 
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the average twelve-year-old. But for target 
practice, under the tutelage of an elder, 
nine y none 
begin to learn to respect the 
its works. 

sut to really learn to shoot and hunt, 
a boy should go afield for himself be- 
tween nine and twelve years, and the 
proper weapon for him is an air rifle. 
Twenty years ago we had just the rifle, 
a little red affair, accurate as any smooth 
bore can be, a nail driver at 10 yards 
and a sparrow hitter at 25. It shot the 
BB bullet at a few cents per pound, and a 
boy could practice or shoot afield all day 
and all the days without his pocket feeling 
it. It had a penetration of 3/16 inch of 
white pine, and would kill a tough old 
flicker at 20 yards or a squirrel at 10. 

Nowadays we have no such rifle. The 
Red Rifle was driven out of the field by 
a lot of gaudy, nickel-plated, tin imita- 
tions of “real” guns that never shoot 
twice in the same spot, have fixed sights 
and the unbelievable trigger pull of 21 
pounds. Naturally our boys had no 
chance to become marksmen with such 
tcys, nor did those who were raised in 
cities care much, as they used the tin 
air rifle principally to play Indian with. 
3ut the country boy, who begins his real 
shooting early, mourns the departed Red 
Rifle, and would afford it a good market 
if our manufacturers would put some- 
thing like it over the counters to-day. 
There remain the high-priced Quacken- 
bush and Birmingham air rifles. The 
(Quackenbush _ illustrated weighs 3% 
pounds, is 2 feet 11 inches long, does not 
take down, and has a drop of 334 inches 
and length of pull of 13% inches. It 
accurate and 
yards, shooting .21 felt slugs at 10 cents 


too soon to 


.22 and all 


years of age is 


is 
25 


effective up to about 


a box of 100 (expensive ammunition 
for a juvenile), with a penetration 
of about ™% inch of white pine. 


The sights are a taper pin front and 
V rear notch, and the trigger pull is ad- 
justable to anything from 2 pounds up, 


though best set at 3% pounds. At 100 
though best set at 3% pounds. The 


Birmingham rifle has been described be- 
fore in FIELD AND STREAM by Mr. Cross- 
man. As I do not own one, I can simply 
say that it looks like a good practice 
weapon for indoor target work. 














CONCLUSIONS IN THE BLACK 


BASS 


CONTROVERSY 


BY W. P. 


Y last article was intended as final 

on this subject, but as Mr. Dilg 

appears to think [ have not an- 
swered his questions, I will be specific. 
Mr. Dilg can write rings around me, but 
in this argument his case itself is so weak 
that his last essay shows he is going down 
for the third time and grasping at straws 
which he himself has thrown upon the 
waters. Does he not ramble far from the 
point at issue and thrust upon me words 
or thoughts never voiced and calmly as- 
sume that his friends are quality and mine 
quantity? I take this in good nature, 
but the trouble is that instead of stand- 
ing conservatively on the points of real 
merit of the big-mouth, such as his large 
distribution, his good short fight, his abil- 
ity to live in water in which a trout or 
a small-mouth could not exist, his e«1 
bility and good jumping tactics, the en- 
ihusiasts are not content, but try to en- 
dow him with imaginative qualities which 
he does not possess and which, therefore, 
make common-sense 
belittle him more than they would other- 
wise. They remind me of the little five- 
foot, wizened Irishman who pitched into 
a crowd of big, six-foot giant acquaint- 
ances and was almost killed in the melee 
that resulted. The bystanders extricated 
him and lifted him to his feet. Dazedly 
he looked around, wiped the blood from 
his face, and, berating those who aided 
him, struggled to get into another mix-up, 


opponents possibly 


yelling: “In a foight bechune frinds, 
phwat matters it how I am licked? Moike, 


Pat and the rest of yez, come at me wanst 
more.” 


Now, first of all, the Indian: The one 


I quoted is old Beck, absolutely true to 
life, and his sayings have been written up 
at some length for years. I did not dispute 
that an Indian or Eskimo does not argue, 
but the Indian is prone to speak blunt 


CORBETT 


facts. You have no right to assume that 
he assumes certain things in answering 
questions. If I ask a St. Lawrtnce In: 
dian: “Buckshot, which hardest fight, 


the answer is, 
In Northern New York we will 


green bass or yellow?” 
“Yeller.” 


*say: “Longfoot, who most fight, black 
bass or Oswego?” “Black.” “Can fish- 
hawk lick eagle?” “No.” “Crow kill 


small kingbird?” “No, chase crow.” I 
gave the general Indian opinion as mere 
additional links in the far-reaching chain 
of evidence. 
Next, Mr. Dilg 
why the small-mouth is so much more 
game. Pardon me, but | 
tinctly state. It requires 
tration; read my article. | 
the blood and physi- 
ological, natural fact; not a theory or 
hypothesis. This different water and sec- 
tion talk is grossly exaggerated. I quoted 
the example of a black red game cock and 
a brown leghorn, as similar in appear- 
ance as are the two species of bass. 
environment make a leghorn game? 
Puerile! The fighting Aseel of India, 
when bred in the bitter cold of Canada, 
is equally game. 
put in a new country to kill rabbits in- 
stead of reptiles, does he become lamblike 
in disposition? the wild salmon 
from the great tonic salt of old ocean, 
when landlocked in a calm, fresh-water 
lake, lose his courage and gameness and 
fieht like the lake trout inhabiting the self- 
same water? Or the lake trout 
which so much resembles the salmon, ever 
fight like the salmon in any water? Will 
environment make a pigeonhawk dove- 
like, or a snapping turtle mild as a green 
turtle? We all know better. You can 
catch a wall-eyed pike or dore in thirty feet 
of still lake water in the West or in four 
feet of a swift rapid in the East, but he 


says [ do not explain 


do most dis- 


so no arbi- 


say it is in 


breed, a_ logical, 


Does 


When the mongoose is 


Does 


does 
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fights no real battle in either case, in any 
water, because it is not in the blood. Cur- 
rent, high wind, rough water and any nat- 
ural advantages make a difference, espe- 
cially if the fish is of large size, but this 
does not replace a lack of spirit with the 
deep, determined courage to fight vicious- 
ly to the last gasp. 
year can make a difference, because fish 
that have not yet waked up after the 
Winter in very cold waters may fight 
more sluggishly early in the season. In- 
dians who catch ‘lunge before the law 
permits claim this is so in their case. But 
that has nothing to do with inherent game 
qualities, the argument in question, 
throughout the general fishing season and 
allowing for any exceptions that prove the 
rule. I ask that we stick to basic facts. 
I also answer why when I state (and 
Mr. Dilg admits) that at least ninety out 
of every one hundred fishermen are back- 
ing the small-mouth bass by their experi- 
ence and knowledge. This ninety per 
cent. or more embraces no skilled 
or no more crude average than the other 
ten per cent., and ten per cent. is too high 
an estimate. We have not been discuss- 
ing how the fish are caught or their value. 
That is not germane to the question. | 
certainly have caught bass in lakes and 
streams in Wisconsin, as well as in many 
other States, and I corroborate the opin- 
ion of the many experienced fishermen | 
have met with who have fished in Wiscon- 
sin as well as elsewhere, that the big- 
mouth is much inferior to the small-mouth 
in those lakes, just as it is in other places 
—naturally so, because it is the species and 
not the water that tells—the same wher- 
ever the two fish are found together. 
Perhaps the saddest of all is where Mr. 
Dilg talks about the gore or blood run- 
ning from a poor, small-mouth bass, be- 
cause of the treatment of some crude 
fisherman. What has this to do with the 
simple statement that the small-mouth is 
a deeper game fish? As a matter of 
fact, a fish like the small-mouth 
that preys on such game as the pugna- 
and well-protected crawfish and 
which will bolt a spiky catfish, is not 
very sensitive in the mouth or throat, 
and probably suffers more, if at all, 
in a long, exhausting fight, because he 


The season of the 


less 


bass 


cious 
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will not give up until absolutely ex- 
pended. The hare suffers more running, 
palpitating, wild eyed and suffocating just 
ahead of the leaping hound than in the 
instant in which its neck may be broken 
by. a sudden snap or shake, so if it simply 
comes to a matter of true kindness, prob- 
ably one should not use too light tackle, 
nor play the fish too long; but that is an- 
other question which I am not arguing. 
Some anglers may like one kind of fish- 
ing and the majority another. There are 
many just as skillful in manipulating a 
tiny dead minnow, or tossing a cricket so 
it will eddy out or down, as any fly fish- 
erman can be, and for every angler that 
use a live shiner for the small-mouth per- 
haps you have heard of two others that 
slam a live frog among the pads for a big- 
mouth, But that is neither here nor there 
in this discussion. 

Now, back to Mr. Dilg’s mentor, Dr. 
Henshall, again. As “Black Bass,” whom 
I do not know, says in effect in the New 
York Press: 

“Up-to-date and experienced fishermen 
do not need to read mere opinions of an 
ancient logician or so. It is not what they 
do in books or what people think they do, 
but what the bass do in reality. The larger 
a small-mouth grows, the better fight he 
puts up, while the bigger a big-mouth grows, 
the more sluggish he becomes.” 

When a great major:ty of intelligent 
and experienced men agree on a subject, 
it is reasonably sure to be true. There 
are hundreds of men who know as much 
as Dr. Henshall ever did about bass, who 
have not the time, inclination or ability 
to write so much. The fact that Mr. 
Mather helped a certain State with bass 
hatcheries does not make his opinion of 
any more worth than any one of a great 
number of others connected with hatch- 
eries or otherwise, who know bass thor- 
oughly well and who fish for them right 


along, and who know, by practical experi- 
ence, that Dr. Henshall was absolutely 


wrong. 

Again, I said nothing of Eastern fisher- 
men. Surely he does not assume that he 
and a few friends are the only experienced 
Eastern fishermen who also fish through- 
out the country. For myself, I fish less in 
this section than in any other territory, 
though I know these lakes so well. There 
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are poor fellows (more, however, in the 
West than in the East) who do not really 
know the small-mouth bass and who get 
enough fun from the big-mouth to believe 
he is the real thing, but when they travel 
more, ninety, or, as I claim, ninety-nine 
per cent. of them admit they were wrong, 
as a rule. A lot of people rush into 
print who have never caught both basses 
in the same waters and in the same sea- 
son, and most of such letters, in my ex- 
perience, are from typical big-mouth lo- 
calities. Tabulate them and see. It looks 
as if Mr. Dilg had trouble in finding many 
experienced and up-to-date anglers to join 
that ten per cent. that he claims; other- 
wise he would not have quoted such an 
extract from Mr. Jamison, which con- 
demns itself and is so typical of a large- 
mouth fisherman. Imagine a conservative 
and experienced angler stating that sim- 
ply because he rehooked a big-mouth bass 
and he jumped back again in the water, 
that “I don’t see how you are going to 
get them more game than that.” I have 
done that with small-mouth and 
‘lunge two or three times in succession 
when I was photographing them. What 
sort of an argument is that in this con- 
troversy, if intended as such? A _ big- 
mouth gives up so much sooner, he might 
well be strong and fresh enough to jump 


bass 


again. How did Mr. J. know that the 
bass was not frightened? Did he have 
a fever thermometer and take his tem- 


perature ? 

Mr. Dilg replies to my remark about the 
world being flat by saying that once upon 
a time the majority of people believed 
that. Yes, just because they did not use 
their own judgment, but took things for 
granted. But they learned better long be- 
fore Dr. Henshall’s time, and, speaking 
of doctors, the winner of the grand prize 
maskinonge cup this year is a doctor so 
eminent in his profession that his repu- 
tation extends far in other countries, and 
I have been informed by people who 
should know that he is without a peer, 


past or present, in his branch of his pro- 
fession, and yet he is a quiet, keen, busi- 
ness man to meet and, besides, a gentle- 
man who is in close touch with some of 
the leading minds of our day, and whose 
judgment is so sound and conservative 


that it is sought on other questions than 
medicine and surgery. I met the Doctor 
only a year or so ago while ‘lunge fish- 
ing. To him, therefore, on short ac- 
quaintance, I put my usual question on 
the bass, for he is chiefly a bass fisher- 
man and has caught thousands in differ- 
ent waters. He looked at me quizzically to 
sce if I were joking, for he has a far bet- 
ter opinion of my fishing ability and 
knowledge than I deserve, and then said 
gravely that he always had found the 
small-mouth far gamer and stronger and 
that in equal current, etc., he was inclined 
to believe the small-mouth, if not so quick 
or such a jumper, would be even harder 
fo land than a ouananiche, of which he 
had caught quite a number. The Doctor's 
family and many of his friends are skilled 
bass fishermen. I quote this one opinion 
as a criterion of what I call “experienced 
or quality testimony,” and the kind I refer 
to in my arguments, and I have many 
more that show quality. 

I am going down Mr. Dilg’s article and 
answering it as I read, and I see he now 
wanders off on talk of lions and whether 
brook trout jump. Yes, my friends cer- 
tainly do know that the brook trout is not 
a slack-line jumper and that both species 
of bass are. I might as well say, and just 
as pertinently, that they know that the 
male bird of prey is usually smaller than 
the lady of the species. Some people do 
not know that a whale is not a fish, and 
some never heard, through Mr. Kipling’s 
vampire, of “the deadly female.” We are 
both supposed to know and be discussing 
the opinion of people that know bass; and 
also know a few other things. He speaks 
most flatteringly of a well-known fly 
caster out West, who says Mississippi 
River bass outfight any, but he omits to 
add that that gentleman says (and he 
does) that he has never found big-mouth 
equal small-mouth in that or any other 
water. Here his own reference disputes 
his claim even for the waters especially 
quoted by him. 

As to the tackle Mr. Dilg uses for bass, 
I presume it is to his fancy, and will take 
this up in a little skit on ‘lunge, where I 
shall answer that part of his argument 
now, for FIELD AND 
room and has 


separately, not 
STREAM is pressed for 
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already treated me very liberally in space. 

\s to Florida’s clear lakes, again I will 
he specific. Last March I caught many 
fish in Florida. I caught a large-mouth 
bass which was 28 inches long and which 
I now have mounted because he was an 
unusually graceful and well-shaped fish, 
not very pouchy, as so many of the large 
bass of that variety are. I landed him in 
clear, cool water, on fair tackle that he 
could easily break if handled carelessly, 
in less than five minutes, and he had his 
big head on top of the water by that time, 
just as they usually do when fought 
briskly to a finish, He made a nice little 
fight for a short time, throwing plenty 
of water, etc. If that bass had been a 
small-mouth of that size and in such fine 
condition, my work would have been cut 
out for me, and I would have had no 
more than an even chance of ever getting 
him at all on the rig I had. This summer 
I had a great small-mouth (but, of course, 
not so large as this, for no small-mouth 
was ever authenticated as reaching that 
size) take my large ‘lunge spoon when I 
was trolling futilely for an enormous 
‘lunge that had broken another man’s line. 
This bass, judged by the feeling, even on 
that heavier tackle, ought to have been 
twice the size of the big-mouth just men- 
tioned. Why, this old stager beat me to 
a finish. He was so powerful and so wild 
that, while he could not break my tackle 
with any kind of handling, and did not, 
yet he succeeded finally in shaking out 
that big spoon as if it were a fly and 
he bested me absolutely and left with the 


water boiling. These individual cases, 
however, amount to little in the argu- 


ment. 

Now we come to the Delaware River: 
Mr. Dilg said small-mouth bass would not 
rise to fly. I repeat to Messrs Dilg and 
Grey that thousands of bass can be taken 
by fly fishermen who know how and where 
in that fine water, though, of course, 
many others prefer lamprey eels, small 
bullheads and artificial lures, plain shin- 
ers, etc. I did not say that particularly 
large bass were caught on a fly, for we all 
know that the fly averages smaller fish, 
not alone with small-mouth bass. I be- 
lieve, however, that more small-mouth 
bass are caught on the fly than big-mouth 
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bass, if the records of the country could 
be taken. We know a 6-pound small 
mouth bass taken on a fly right here in 
one of our New Jersey lakes which prob- 
ably compares with the one Mr. Dilg 
speaks of catching in the West. I had 
at one time nearly a hundred good-sized 
small-mouth bass in a small pocket, caught 
by me in the Delaware, and I have trans- 
planted on certain great fishing days some 
fifty bass in less than a full day’s fishing 
to this small pocket to preserve them a 
few days until they could be put in a 
pond. But no such remarkable average 
weight as Mr. G. claims. I know a man 
who likes to go down the Delaware with 
a camping outfit and camp and study the 
bottom, etc., wherever he happens to like 
the looks of a place, and who would go 
many miles up and down this river seek- 
ing good bass fishing. He caught any 
quantity on the fly, but he knew how and 
he went after them at the right time of 
day. He would get up at four o'clock, or 
before daylight, day after day; a man of 
strong physique, who never seemed to 
tire. For my part, L frankly admit that 
I like very large fish and I seldom float 
feathers on the Delaware, notwithstand- 
ing the very many that I know of being 
taken that way. In the Northwest, last 
summer, Dr. Whiting caught some sev- 
enty bass in a single day, letting, of 
course, practically all of them go, and a 


- friend of mine, on the Delaware, a few 


years ago, with an old man in his boat, 
caught seventy-three in less than a day. 
I once caught in the Delaware two fine 
small-mouth bass at one cast and how they 
got hooked on a single lure would seem 
a mystery. But quoting unusual happen- 
ings of this sort, as Mr. Grey does, has 
nothing to do with the point in question. 
Many of us could give reminiscences; I 
have a book of them. I once had a ‘lunge 
shake out the spoon, make a run, turn and 
leap into the boat, hitting the astonished 
guide a surprising blow. I might just as 
well advance that as an argument for the 
gameness of the small-mouth 
some of those presented by these few op- 
ponents in favor of the large-mouth. And 
right here, pardon me for reasserting that 
small-mouth bass do not live “in a foot of 


bass as 


dead water or a mud weed or flat, be- 
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cause, as heretofore stated, the exception 
all rules, we all know that 
nine times out of ten when you do find 
a small-mouth bass in such a place he 
is merely feeding there and will soon be 
his clearer water or harder 


proves and 


gone to 
bottom. 

As for Mr. Grey, I will prove to any 
reasoning man that his conclusions are 
wrong. First, he frankly admits that in 
the water he knows so thoroughly the 
small-mouth is decidedly the gamier fish. 
Also in numerous other waters, while at the 
very best he only claims an equality for 
the big-mouth, not even occasional supe- 
riority, which, therefore, ranks the small- 
mouth first. He tells how he catches large 
small-mouth bass in the Delaware, never 
within less than one hundred feet of the 
boat, and how he spends time studying 
the bottom, ete. How would any intelli- 
gent fisherman learn the good spots oth- 
erwise? Certainly I have so studied the 
bottom of the Delaware to my profit as 
well as my friends. Years ago an old Jer- 
sey fisherman showed me a way of cast- 
ing, just about sundown on the Delaware, 
that caught the biggest average bass | 
ever saw from that river. The catch Mr. 
Grey mentions is excellent, especially the 
size, but otherwise nothing unusual for 
the Delaware at certain some 
years ago. It probably would be hard 
to duplicate it to-day. It would have 
seemed kinder and more sportsmanlike to 
me if Mr. Grey had given a little help to 
those anglers he mentioned who were in- 
quiring and doubting about the Delaware 
bass, for they evidently were ignorant of 
water he knew so well. It is so little trou- 
ble and means so much to a man anxious 
to get a few fish in a stream with which 
he is unacquainted. 
so later. 

Mr. Grey does not know that for a num- 
ber of years I combined business and _ pleas- 
ure by traveling in practically every State 
in the United States, this side of the Rocky 
months year. 
Possibly I have met more experienced 
fishermen over a more diversified 
territory in this country and Canada than 
he has. Anyway, my field of research is 


seasons 


Let's hope he will do 


Mountains, several each 


bass 


not narrow, and I repeat that I have yet 
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to find one per cent. of experienced guides 
or real practical, experienced anglers for 
hoth bass (men whose success in general 
life and fishing justifies respect for their 
judgment) who think the large-mouth 
compares with the small-mouth as a dead- 
game fighter. As to that Pike County 
lake, Mr. Grey catches a lot of small- 
mouth bass and loses some large fish, and 
so, perforce, these large ones that he can- 
not land must necessarily be big-mouth 
bass in his opinion. He has seen some 
boiling around in the water after shiners 
or something of that sort, but, having 
never caught one, ergo they must be big- 
mouth bass, though he has frankly admit- 
ted the superiority of the small-mouth in 
many waters, and has only claimed, at the 
most, equal gameness for the large-mouth. 
Now I challenge Mr. Grey to give the 
name of that lake. Itis right near here com- 
paratively, so let us see by those close to 
the lake or acquainted with it what the 
record is and what they think. If we 
can’t find reliable fishermen close by, | 
will go or send someone we can depend 
upon, at my expense, until we get facts 
and not fantasies or intangible guesses. 
I should judge there must be some whop- 
ping old small-mouth bass in that lake 
that would be worth catching, from what 
he says. I admit that there may be some 
lake where nature has bred an anomaly, 
but I want to find it first. 

Most of these arguments advanced in 
FIELD AND STREAM, in favoring the big- 
mouth, remind me very much of the pro- 
fessor who, while compiling a dictionary, 
sent for confirmation to an authority this 
definition of a crab: “A crab is a small 
red animal that walks backwards.” The 
reply came promptly: “Correct, except in 
three points. The crab is not an animal, 
is not red, and does not walk backwards.” 

In conclusion, I beg that no one will 
think I consider my own single opinion 
of any great weight, for I know there are 
thousands—perchance, hundreds of thou- 
sands better fishermen than I—but I do 
think the great number in different sec- 
tions of the country, whose opinion I have 
gathered, is important, if not conclusive, 
evidence, supplementing what we would 
expect in considering laws of Nature. 
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localities for fishing and hunting. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—The aim of this department is to present to our readers reports on desirable 
We have a great many of these coming in by every mail. 
best have been culled out—not places where the luck was “fair,” but where it was ** splendid.”’ 
impossible for us, in the limited space available, to print names of hotels, guides, etc., but write us direct 
for information concerning any locality whatever you are interested in, and be sure to mention in 
writing, later, to the hotel or guide, that your information came {rom our “ Where to Go’ department. 
This is important, as you will then get the best treatment, both av to terms and accommodation. 
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The Where To Go Department, this month, 
gives some of the best localities for general 
fishing for this time of year. We have an 
enormous amount of information in our files 
and lack of space prevents our giving more 
than a few of the best reports. Further data 
on any locality will be gladly furnished by 
mail. 

New England States 


Oxbow, Maine; reached by Bangor and 
Aroostook Ry. Accommodations can be se- 
cured at Atkins Camps, Libby Bros., Props., 
at reasonable rates. Good trout and togue 
fishing. 

Center Lovell, Oxford Co., Maine; reached 
by Boston & Maine and Maine Central to 
Freyburg. Stage meets trains, fare from 
station to camp, $1.50. Accommodations at 
Brown’s Camps, Lake Kezar, $12 to $21 a 
week. Guides, $2.50 to $3 a day. Boats, 50 
cents a day. Landlocked salmon and black 
bass fishing reported good. 

Jackman, Somerset Co., Maine; reached by 
Bangor & Aroostook Ry. from Bangor. <Ac- 
commodations can be had at Lake Parlin 


Camps, H. P. McKenney, Prop., at $2 a day 
Good guides, $2 a day. Good fly fishing for 
trout all summer. 

3ridgeton, Oxford Co., Maine; reached by 
Boston & Maine and Maine Central. Ac- 
commodations at Lake View House, $10 a 
week. Guides can be had but not necessary. 
Small mouth bass and pickerel fishing in 
Highland Lake reported good. 

Loon Lake, Maine; reached from Portland 
by Sandy River and Rangeley Lake R. R. 
to Rangeley Village, thence by carriage to 
Loon Lake, 5 miles. J. L. York has a well- 
equipped set of camps and accommodations 
can be secured at $14 a week. Guides, $2.50 
a day, plus board ($1). Boats and canoes 
can be hired. Brown trout and brook trout 
plentiful in Loon Lake, Cow Pond and 
streams nearby. 

Island Falls, Maine, reached by Bangor & 
Aroostook Ry. Accommodations can be 
secured at Sewall’s Camps. Guides, boats 
and canoes to be had. There is good fishing 
for trout, black bass and salmon, 

Patten, Penobscot Co., Maine; reached by 
Rangor & Aroostook Ry. Accommodations 














can be had at Edwin F. 
$10 per week. Guides, $3 a day 
landlocked salmon fishing good. 

Oakland, Maine. Accommodations at 
North Pond Camp, E. R. Clement, Prop., $s 
to $12 a week. Guides, $3 a day. Small 
mouth bass, pickerel and perch plentiful in 


Fowler’s camps at 
Trout and 


Belgrade Lakes Our informant caught 
48 bass, all over 12 inches, in afternoon’s 
lishing. 

Sebago Lake, Cumberland Co., Maine; 


reached by Maine Central Ry. Accommo- 
dations at Sebago Lake House, $10 a week 
up. Landlocked salmon, pickerel, bass and 
perch plentiful. Guides charge $3.50 a day, 
‘ncluding boat. 

Averill, Essex Co., Vermont; reached by 
Maine Central. to West Stewartstown, N. H. 
Accommodations can be secured at Cold 
Spring Camp or at Lakeside Inn and cot- 
tages. Guides charge $2 a day, including 
boats. Brook trout,. lake trout and land- 
Iecked salmon plentiful. 

St. Albans, Vermont; reached by Central 
Vermont Ry. Accommodations can be had 
at Lake View House, on the shore of Great 
Back Bay, Lake Champlain. Excellent black 
bass, pickerel, pike fishing reported. Also 
Dream Lake at Fairfield, near St. Albans, 
on Central Vermont Ry., is reported as good 
pickerel and bass fishing. 

Big Squam Lake; reached from Ashland, 
Grafton Co., N. H., by 5-mile trip in motor 
boat. Boston & Maine R. R. to Ashland. 
Accommodations can be secured at $12.00 a 
week. Black bass, pickerel and perch fishing 
reported excellent. 

Lake Dunmore, Vermont. Accommoda- 
tions can be secured at Lake Dunmore Hote] 
and Cottages, at reasonable rates. Trout, 
lake trout, bass and pike reported plentiful. 


Middle Atlantic States 

Big Otter Lake, Glenfield, Lewis 
N. Y.; reached by N. Y. C. Ry. Good ac- 
commodations at B’g Otter Lake House, 
W. D. Crandell, Prop.. at $2 a day, $9 to 
$12 a week. Guides can be had at $3 a day, 
plus board. Boats to hire. Good trout fish- 
ing throughout season. 

Raquette Lake, Hamilton 
reached by N. Y. C. Ry. Good accommoda- 
tions can be secured at “Brightside,” J. Bry- 
ere, Prop., at $17.50 per week. Guides can 
be had at $4 a day. Trout and bass fishing 
reported good, fish large and gamy. 

Cranberry Lake region, near Wanakena, 
N. Y.; reached by N. Y. C. Ry. Good ac- 
commodations can be secured at Dobson’s 
Camp, B. A. Dobson, Prop., at $8 to $10 a 
week, or at Bear Mountain Camp, J. M. Bal- 


CO 
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derson, Prop., at $2 a day, $12 a Wéek. Good 

trout fishing all season up to 5 Ibs. 

Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y.; reached 
N. Y. C. to Raquette Lake, thence by 

steamer to Blue Mt. Lake and then by 

wagon to Long Lake, where accommodations 

can be secured at Deerland Lodge at $14 a 


by 


week. Guides not necessary, but can be had 
at $3 a day. Pickerel, bass and trout fishing 
eood. 


Newcomb, Warren Co., N. Y.; reached by 
Delaware and Hudson to North Creek, 
thence by stage to Newcomb. Accommoda- 
tiors can be secured at Lake Harris House 
at $2 a day. Black bass, pike, perch, etc., 
plentiful. 

Greenwood Lake, Orange Co., N. Y.; 
reached by Erie R. R. Accommodations can 
be secured at Mountain Spring House at $2 
a day. Party caught bass, pike, pickerel, 
perch and sunfish. 

Conesus Lake, Livingston Co. N. Y.; 
reached by Erie R. R. to Genesee, then 
7-mile drive to Maple Beach. Accommoda- 
tions at hotel, $15 a week. Guides not need- 
ed. Bass and pike plentiful. Party caught 
15-lb. pike. 

Black Wall; reachéd by Long Island R. R. 
to Raunt Station. Good salt-water fishing 


in Jamaica Bay in deep channel west of 
trestle-work. Weakfish, bluefish, blackfish 
and sea bass plentiful. 

Arverne, L. I.; reached by L. I. R. R. 


Good surf fishing for striped bass, bluefish 
and weakfish. 

Annadale, Staten Island. Weakfish and 
bluefish, also trolling from boat for striped 
Boats $1 a day. 

Great South Bay; reached by Long Is- 
land R. R. to any of the following stations: 
ellemore, Massapequa, Amityville, Babylon, 
Bayshore, Islip, Oakdale, Sayville, Bayport, 
Blue Point or Belleport. Boats can be hired 
and guides with boats charge from $3 to $10 
a day according to the boat. Weakfish, blue- 
fish, flounders, fluke, porgies. Also king- 
fish, sheepshead, blackfish and striped bass. 

Forked River, Ocean Co., N. Y.; reached 
by Jersey Central. Accommodations can be 
secured at Forked River House at $2.50 a 
cay, $10 a week up. Best of fishing in Bar- 
negat Bay for bluefish, striped bass, weak- 
fish, channel bass, blackfish, etc. Boats and 
guides can be hired at this point. 

Anglesea, N. J.; reached Penn Ry. 
Accommodations can be had at $2 a day. 
Boats, 50 cents-a day. Kingfish, weakfish, 
striped bass and blackfish plentiful. 

Corson’s Inlet, N. J. Penn. R. R. to North 
Philadelphia, thence by Ocean City train. 
Late summer 


bass. 


by 


Kingfish plentiful in summer. 





Where to Go 


and autumn, excellent channel bass, striped 
bass, surf fishing. 

Seabright, N. J. Good surf fishing for 
large striped bass, weakfish, bluefish, etc 

Lake Hopatcong, N. J.; reached by D., L 
& W. and Penna. R. R. Accommodations cat 
ke secured at Hollywood Hotel at $2.50 to 
3 aday. Large and small mouth bass, pick- 
rel and pike. Ans B. Decker is an excel- 
lent guide, charging $4 to $5 a day, with 
boat, bait, ete. 

Middleville, Sussex Co., N. J.; reached by 
N. Y., Ont. & W. to Stillwater station. Ac- 
commodations at Mountain Brook Camp 
$1.50 a day. Bass, pickerel, perch., etc., in 
Swartswood Lake, Long Pond, Catfish Pord 
and White Lake 

Ocean City, Worcester Co., Maryland; 
reached by Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlan- 
tic Ry. Accommodativiis can be had at “The 
Preakers,” at $2 to $3 a day. Sea trout and 
kingfish plentiful, caught in the bay. 

Canadensis, Monroe Co., Pa.; reached by 
D., L. & W. Ry. to Cresco station. Excel 
lent brook treut fishing throughout season. 
Accommodations at Spruce Cabin Inn, W. J. 
& M. D. Price, Props., at $2.50 to $6 a day 
Guides not necessary. Both brook and 
brown trout in the numerous streams nearby 
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Southern States 

Norfolk, Va.; reached by C. & O. R. R,, 
Norfolk & Southern, or Old Dominion Line 
steamers. Accommodations can be secured 
at Hotel Chamberlain at $5.00 a day and up. 
Boatmen can be hired at about $3 a day. 
Good black fishing in Lake Smith. 
There is also excellent salt-water fishing and 
bluefish, striped bass, sea bass, Spanish mack- 
erel, blackfish, etc., are plentiful. 

Georgetown, S. C.; reached by Georgetown 
& Western Ry. Frank M. Johnston has a 
30,000-acre plantation on Winyah Bay and 
special accommodations for sportsmen. There 
is a fresh-water lake here which furnishes 
excellent large mouth bass fishing. There 
is also salt-water fishing for striped bass and 
channel bass. 

Long Key, Monroe Co., Fla.; reached by 
Florida East Coast Ry. Accommodations at 
Long Key Fishing Camp, L. P. Schutt, Mgr. 
Tarpon, kingfish, amberjack, barracuda, etc., 
very plentiful. 

Pass Christian, Harrison Co., Miss.; 
reached by Louisville & Nashville R. R. Ac- 
commodations at hotel, $2.50 a day, $15 a 
weck, or at boarding-houses. Boats and mo- 
tor boats, guides, etc., can be hired. Tarpon, 
redfish, blackfish, Spanish mackerel, sharks, 
ete, plentiful. Best season July and August 

Rochester, Butler Co., Ky.; reached by 


bass 
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Illinois Central Ry. Party camped out for 
week. Bass, trout, pike, jack salmon, crop- 
pies, etc., in Green River, Little Muddy Riv- 
er, Panther Creek, and Thoroughfare Creek. 
September and October best season 
Campbellsville, Taylor Co., Ky.; reached 
by Louisville & Nashville Ry. Good accom- 
modations at private homes at about $7 a 
week. Bass and pike fishing in Green River, 
Russell’s Creek and Robinson’s Creek 
Many large fish. May, September and Octo- 
Boats, 50 to 75 cents a day 


Middle Western States 


Huntsville, Logan Co., Ohio; reached by 
Big Four Ry. Accommodations at hotel $2 
day, $10.50 a week. Guides, 
hired. Large mouth bass, croppie, 
perch and bluegills plentiful in Lewistown 
Reservoir, Indian Lake. Best season early 
spring or late fall. Bass up to 6 lbs 

Lake Villa, Lake Co., Ill.; reached by Soo 


ber best season 


a boats, etc... 


can be 


Line. Accommodations at hotel at $12 to 
$14 a week. Guides not necessary. Bass, 
pckerel, croppie and perch in Deep Lake 


and Cedar Lake 
Ibs. and pike up to 12 Ibs. 
and July. 

Jellaire, Antrim Co., Mich.; reached by 
Pere Marquette Ry. Accommodations can 
be secured at “The Maples,” W. C. Green, 
Prop., at $10 a week, or at “Fisherman’s 
Paradise,” H. D. Smith, Prop., at $10.50 to 
$12 a week. Guides not needed but can be 
hired at $1.75 a day. Brook, brown and 
rainbow trout, rock and black bass, pickerel, 
pike and muscallonge all found in plenty. 

Interlochen, Grand Traverse Co., Mich.; 
reached by Pere Marquette Ry. Good ac- 
commodations at Hotel Interlochen $12 a 
week. Guides can be hired at $2.50 a day, 
including boat. Trout, bass and_ pickerel 

Central Lake, Antrim Co., Mich.; reached 
by Pere Marquette Ry. Good accommoda- 
tions at Fisk Lodge, J. P. Fisk, Prop., $12 
a week. Guide, $3 a day, including boats 
Muscallonge, pike, small mouth bass, brook 
and brown trout, rock bass and perch plen- 
tiful in lakes, brooks and rivers nearby 

Frankfort, Benzie Co., Mich.; reached by 
Ann Arbor R. R. or steamship lines from 
Chicago. Accommodations at Ottowa Re- 
sort at $9 a week. Bass, pike, pickerel, perch 
and bluegills plentiful in Crystal Lake and 


Party caught bass up to 3 
Best season June 


Long Lake. Best season May, June and 
October 
Glidden, Ashland Co, Wis.; reached by 


Soo Line to Glidden, then by 20-mile drive 
to Camp Fire Island Resort. MH. A. Scotford, 

2 a_ week. 
Muscallonge, bass, pike, 


Prop. \Necommodations at $1 


Guides, $2.50 a day 
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Party caught 50 muscallonge 


etc., plentiful. 
Best 


up to 22 Ibs. during two weeks’ trip. 
season July, August and September. 

Sayner, Vilas Co., Wis.; reached by Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Accommo- 
dations at “Musky Inn,” A. Chabrison, Prop., 
at $2 a day, $12 a week. Muscallonge, pike, 
and bass plentiful in Big St. Germain Lake 
and other lakes near. 

Cable, Bayfield Co., Wis.; reached by Chi- 
cago & Northwestern. Good accommoda- 
tions at “The Cavalier,” L. E. Cavalier, 
Prop., at $2 a day. Brook trout, luke trout, 
small and large mouth bass, pickerel, wall- 
eyed pike, muscallonge, etc., in numerous 
lakes and streams surrounding. 

Poweli, Iron Co., Wis.; reached by Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Ry. Accommodations 
at Deer Park Lodge, M. Engmann, Prop., 
at reasonable rates. Pike, bass, muscallonge, 
etc., plentiful. Guides charge $2.50 a day, 
plus board (75 cents). Boats, $2.50 a week. 

Woodruff, Oneida Co., Wis.; reached by 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. Accommodations at 
Rocky Reef House, John Whitbeck, Prop., at 
Bass, muscallonge and pike 
lishing excellent. Large fish in plenty. 

Chetek, Barron Co., Wis.; reached by 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Good accom- 
modations at Koila Hotel, W. A. Barden, 
Prop., at $2.50 a day with boat or $9 to $15 
a week. Guide, $2.50 a day. Good bass, 
pickerel, muscallonge and pike fishing. 

Dorset, Hubbard Co., Minn.; reached by 
Great Northern Ry. Accommodations at 
Fine Cone Camp, C. L. Thomas, Prop., $2 a 
day, $10.50 a week. Excellent fishing for bass, 
pike, wall-eyed pike, pickerel, muscallonge 
and trout. Guides, $2.50 a day with boats. 

Hackensack, Cass Co., Minn.; reached by 
Northern Pacitic Ry. Accommodations at 
Spain House, Mrs. W. J. Spain, Prop., at $1 
a day. Bass, pickerel, muscallonge and wall- 
eyed pike in abundance and large. 


reasonable rates. 


Western States 


Ashton, Fremont Co., Idaho; reached by 
Oregon Short Line. Accommodations can 
be secured at ranch of Clark W. Orton, at 
$12 a week. Excellent trout fishing through- 
cut season, also big game hunting in fall. 

Cody, Wyoming; reached by C. B. & Q. 
R. R. Accommodations at Frost & Richard's 
Camps, $4 a day. Excellent trout fishing, 
Best season July and August. Frost & Rich- 
ard can also conduct hunting or fishing par- 
ties through Yellowstone Park and the Jack- 
son’s Hole district. 

Lake Tahoe, Eldorado Co., Cal.; reached 
by Southern Pacific Ry. and Lake Tahoe 
S. S. Good accommodations at Fallen Leaf 
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Lodge, W. W. Price, Prop., $2.50 a day, $14 
to $21 a week. Guides with boats, $2.50 a 
day. Brook trout and lake trout plentiful 
in 26 surrounding lakes. 

Lake Newman, Wash.; reached by stage 


from Spokane. Accommodations at _ hotel 
at $2.50 per day, $12 a week. Guides not 
needed. Bass and trout fishing excellent 


Party caught bass up to 8 lIbs., using wooden 


minnows. Best season September. 


Lake Crescent, Clallum Co., Wash.; 
reached by steamer from Seattle to Port 
Angeles, thence by stage to lake. Good ac- 
commodations at hotel at $)2.50 a week. 


Guides not needed. Lake trout and Beards- 
ley trout plentiful, also rainbow trout. 
Canada 

Glassville, N. B., near Southwest Miramichi 
River; reached by C. P. R. to Bristol. Good 
accommodations at Murdock Mackenzie's 
camps on the Miramichi. Excellent brook 
trout, sea trout and salmon fishing. Best 
season July, August and September. Good 
opportunity for a combined hunting and fish- 
ing trip in September, when game season 
opens. 

Oxbow, Victoria Co., N. B. 
modations at Ogilvie Bros.’ camps. 
salmon and trout fishing in Tobique River. 

Bathurst, N. B.; reached by Intercolonial 
Ry. Good accommodations at hotel at $2 a 
day or at Imhoff Bros.’ camps. Good trout 
fishing. Big game. 

Lake Edward, Quebec; reached by Quebec 
& Lake St. John Ry. Accommodations at 
Laurentide House, R. Rowley, Prop., 
day, $12 a week. Good trout fishing. 
season June and September. 

Burleigh Falls, Ontario; reached by Grand 
Trunk Ry. to Lakefield, thence by boat to 
Burleigh Falls. Good accommodations at 
Park Hotel, W. Darcey, Prop., $1.50 per 
day, $9 a week. Boats, 50 cents a day. 
Guides, $2 to $2.50 a day. Bass and muscal- 


Good accom- 


Good 


longe fishing in Kawartha Lakes, Stoney 
Lake and Deer Lake. Some trout. 
Huntsville, Ontario; reached by Grand 


Good accommodations at Camp 


Trunk Ry. 


Billie Bear, D. A. Jackson, Prop. Antioch 
P. O., Bella Lake. $1.50 a day, $10 a week. 


Black bass and salmon fishing in 15 sur- 
rounding lakes. Also trout. 

Algonquin National Park; reached by 
Grand Trunk Ry. to Joe Lake Station, Ont 
Good accommodations at Hotel Algonquin, 
rates $2 to $3 a day, $17.50 a week, L. E. 
Merrell, Prop. Excellent trout and_ bass 
fishing and canoeing through 2,000 lakes and 
streams. Outfits can be obtained at the hotel 


for long trips back into the wilderness. Guides, 
$2.50 a day. 


Canoes and boats to hire. 
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*Lunge Tackle 





BY W. P. CORBETT 


Concerning the tackle Mr. Dilg uses for 
I presume it is to his fancy and such 
as an expert angler would favor, but I am 
sorry to note that he does rot use a thin 
copper leader or equivalent for’lunge. I make 
rather a specialty of large ‘lunge, and I want 
to be fair to the fish. I don’t want one of those 
30-pound water tigers, with a mouth a foot 
deep and half a foot across, to engulf a spoon 
(they are caught on a very large fly occa- 
sionally, those old heroes, but not often) and 
have them saw my line on those savage teeth 
and get away to die or at best fester out the 
heok. Dr. Whiting, last summer, lost two 
large ‘lunge in one day through the poor ad- 
vice of his guide, who rigged up a gimp and 
twisted snell affair and had it wrenched and 
torn to pieces in a jiffy after the strike. One 
of these ‘lunge was caught later on by an- 
other fisherman, with the Doctor's look still 
fast in its mouth, causing what I should call 
quite an abscess. The Doctor took a photo- 
graph of this as a curiosity. A big ‘lunge 
often resorts to rolling and slashing or what 
we call pinwheeling, turning something as 2 
big spoon will turn and can, under certain 
conditions, cut any linen or silk line as if it 
were a thread, and the line, unprotected, 
therefore, should never reach very close to 
the mouth. When a ‘lunge resorts to these 
tactics it frequently gets a loop of the line 
around it, despite all the fishermen can do, 
and everyone knows how the gills of a big 


bass, 
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‘lunge will cut. Fight your fish on a light 
rod, if you will, but do not use impractical 
tackle that will send the fish off to worry 
over hooks in the jaw or throat. Let them 
throw the hook when they win the fight, but 
if they do win do not let them carry off your 
tackle to be a menace and injury to them, 
and 1 say this whether we are fishing for 
bass, “lunge, salmon, tarpon, tuna or trout. 
I have taken ‘lunge on light bass tackle when 
fishing for bass, and I know of many a 
*lunge that has taken off the entire bass tackle 
of good fishermen (excepting the rod). I 
now use a rod of about eight and a half 
cunces, but I know better than to use bass 
line or leader with it, for I fish for and get 
‘lunge averaging over 20 pounds each, with 
a jaw often like leather into which a fairly 
strong hook must be thoroughly set, and you 
don't hook them every day at that. Many 
such an old stager outgenerals and out- 
maneuvers the fisherman and wins his free 
dom, anyway, which is as it should be. In 
other words, it is the man and not the tackle 
that makes the true sportsman and practicai 
experience should guide one as to the equip- 
ment. Every man to his own kind and style 
of fishing, so he be fair and a true sportsman, 
but do not use No. 10 shot for wild turkeys. 
You may blind and get one, but it is not fair. 
When younger I have hunted deer with a .22- 
caliber rifle, but even a good shot will not 
always shoot a buck through the brain, and 
he is likely to get away sorely hurt. It may 
sound clever, but don’t do it, and for the 
same reason do not try to catch fish on tackle 
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which is not suitable for them, just for a 
stunt, unless for some exceptional or special 
reason 


Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere ene & STREME. 

When it comes to putting spoartsmen on 
the rite rode to reel gvim protekshun the 
Spoartsmen’s mag- 
gyzeens of the 
prezzunt day have 
abowt as mutch 
bakboan as a fish- 
wurm, They _ in- 
vite the idees of 
their dere readers 
& print the saim. 
They publish what 
Jim Smith thinx 
abowt politykul in- 
flooence in the ap- 
pointment of gaim 
wardens, & the of- 





fishul blindness to 
the rongful akts of 
men hoo mussent 
he prossykooted, & the gobbling of the 
hunters’ lisense munny by hungry _ polli- 
tykul rings, & the illegal buying of gaim 


from markit hunters by officers hoo are on 
oath to put down the traffik. They print 
Pete Johnson's objekshuns to letting fisher- 
men fish free gratis & takirg the hunter's 
dollar & two (2) bits per eech to buy moar 
little trowt & bass with. They even let Bob 
Sanders say that it is rong to let one (1) 
farmer sell his gaim alive to be shot & eet. 
when his naybur can’t sell his’n dead & 
reddy for eeting. But when did you ever 
knoe an eddytur to come owt flatfooted & 
rite, down at the end of such an artikel, 
“Them’s alsoe the sentymints of this pub- 
biykashun”? Mi hart is soar when I think 
of it! Taik spoartsmen as a class—are they 
going to have spazzums of virchoous indig- 
nashun over the fakts set foarth by Smith & 
Johnson & Sanders? Are they going to 
reed the feebel & moar or less ungrammatty- 
kel remarks of these well-meant but bully 
unknone sittyzens, & then rise in their rath 
& go owt & kill a hunch of grafters & pol 
lytykul fakers? Not on yore tin type! Thay 
will say, “It shorely a’n’t so bad as awl that, 
or the eddytur wood taik his pen in hand & 
rite us a few lines to let us knoe that aw! 
is not as it shood be?” & so they lite their 
pipes & turn over to the next paige where it 
tells abowt fottygraffing rynosserrosses in 


Afryky. 
I can rite to Fe_ne & StremMe with a full 
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hart & the asshoorance 
won't taik the trubbel to reed this befoar 
he sends it to the printer. The uther day 
I rote an uther eddytur & askt permisskun 
to krittysize his feebel eddytorial pollisy, & 
he replied that it wood be poor bizness to 
come owt with a platform that ment enny 
thing, becos sum dere reeder or advertizer 
mite git mad & drop owt of the gaim. Print- 
ing is ike enfoarcing the law—if you don't 
go slow you are liabel to stir up the anny- 
mals. But what abowt the man in Noo 
Hampsheer or Nevady hoo pays for his mag- 
gyzeen in hoaps it will show him the strate 
& narrer rode whitch leeds to moar gaim & 
moar shooting? It seems to me that every 
publykashun print its pollisy 
munth. If it’s jest “Munny,” put in b’g let- 
etcrs at the hed of a collum; & if the eddytur 
las reel idees of what shood be did to pro- 
tekt the gaim, let him crowd owt Pete John- 
son’s next pathetik wale & use the spase for 
a deklarashun of prinsypels. The war 
“Swat the fly!” shood sujjest an uther 
“Swat the law braiker!” 

The trubbel seems to be that the man hoo 
lifts his voice on hi for the strikt enfoarce- 
ment of law is lookt upon as narrer & full 
of prejjydis. If he knoes of a spoartsman 
hoo kills gaim owt of seezun, or sells what 
he kills; or of a offiser hoo won't akt on 
itformashun furnisht; or of a judge or jury 
hoo akwits a lawbraker contrerry to evy- 
dense heerintoo presented—there shood be a 
maggyzeen reddy to heer his tail of wo, print 
saim for general perroozel, & taik up the 
matter by corryspondence with the stait gaim 
warden of the stait wherein this rongful 
thing was did. No good can come of the 
prezzent attytood, whitch is to pukker yore 
mowth like a nigger that has eet a grene 
persimmun, kok up one (1) eyebrow, & say, 
“O this is too bad; he shoodent have did it!” 
As long as nothing is being did what’s the 
use of having maggyzeens to publish news of 
saim eech munth? What absoloot results 
will come from parrygraffs like this, too wit: 

“In an uther collum owr tallented corry- 
spondurt, Mr. W. Jim Smith, of Coon Hol- 
ler, Indyanny, repoarts an allejed case where 
the county sherrif & gaim warden killed a 
six (6)-munths-old fawn with roks on the 
sekkund Sunday, of May, 1912, A.D. Mr. 
Smith positively staits that the a4sed killing 
was in sum respekts not commendubbel. We 
wood heer repeet that we doo not endorse 
& will not be held reesponsybel for the stait- 
ments or deedukshuns of enny corryspond- 
ent. It is owr beleef that the sherrif of Coon 
Holler has been a subskriber for foar yeers 
& we trust he will renoo on or before the last 


that the eddytur 


shood evry 


cry 
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end of this prezzunt munth. Rite offen, Mr. 
Smith; yore breezy letters are awlways wel- 
kum.” 

Iff itims like this ever appeer in Fetpe & 
STREME pleeze order a bargain-cownter toom- 
stoan & inskribe thereon: 

“Yores trulie, 


f Vink a An u Wy) 


Youre 
ANO THE fel 





BIG AND LITTLE 
MouTtH 
CONTROVERSY — 

Mr. Corbett and Mr. Dilg are both uv- 
known to me personally, so my little spasm 
is not biased by friendship. While my fish- 
ing experience has not been as wide in range 
as some who are airing their opinions, still 
| have fished in many lakes where both spe- 
cies abound and I have fished in many riv- 
ers, creeks and ponds where you will tind 
only one of the species. 

I have caught both large and small mouth 
in the same lakes on the same day, using a 
six-ounce split bamboo fly rod and auto- 
matic reel. I never drag a fish in; he takes 
the automatic as far as’ he wishes and when 
he turns to the boat the automatic holds 
the tension on the line as fast as the fish 
can come or go. There is not enough 
spring to an automatic reel to pull in a two- 
inch minnow, so the fish, no matter what 
size, shape, color or opening he, she or it 
may have in his, her, or its head, fights until 
it gets tired. 

Now I have never held a stop watch on 
any fish I ever caught, nor have I ever seen 
a fisherman time himself, yet I have heard 
friends tell of lengthy fights they have had 
with fish and have seen that they nearly tore 





“NEARLY TEAR ’EM IN TWO, REELING ’EM IN TO 
THE BOAT” 


the poor thing in two reeling him into the 
boat, so until some one really goes out to 
the lakes where both fish can be caught, 
takes with him a person who will hold a 
stop watch and fishes with an automatic reel 
we will never know whether the large or 
small mouth fights the longest or hardest. 

Personally I believe the fish (both large 
and small mouth) that I have caught (in 
the northern lakes), while using an auto 
matic reel and fly rod, fight the same. I be- 
lieve the small mouth is the more showy 
fighter, but I do not believe I have found 
that he pulls as hard as the large mouth 

My fishing to a large extent has been with 
artificial bait, both flies and wooden min- 
nows, and I am not qualified to give an opin- 
on of the fighting qualities of either fish 





“THE FISH LOOKS BLEARY EYED” 


when caught with live bait, but I have many 
friends who fish in lakes around this sec- 
tion and whose fishing has been confined to 
the lakes in this section entirely, who say the 
small mouth is the gamier fighter of the two. 
These friends are bait fishers and fish in 
water from eight to twenty feet deep, using 
nine- or ten-ounce steel rods and derricking 
the bass in so fast that the fish looks bleary- 
eyed when he is removed from around the 
hook. 

I saw a white man yank in a twelve-pound 
bass in Florida last month with a three- or 
four-pound cane pole and a young clothes 
line in about a minute and a half. He 
dropped the pole and overhanded the fish 








“HE DROPPED THE POLE AND OVERHANDED THE 
FISH” 

into the boat. This was a big mouth. G-ve 

the same man a rod and reel and let him 


hook a pound-and-a-half small mouth and 
if he does not use the overhand method on 
the small mouth he will tell his friends that 
the small mouth of a pound and a half out- 
fought the twelve-pounder. 

The bait fisherman will prefer the small 
mouth and the artificial bait fisherman will 
tell you the big mouth fights as well as the 
small. 

This is because in a pond, lake or river 
where both species are found the bait fisher 
will catch more small mouth on bait than he 
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‘LET MR, CORBETT AND MR. DILG HIKE FORTH” 
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will big mouth and the fly fisherman or arti- 
ficial bait caster will catch more big mouth 
on artificial bait than he will small mouth. 

I would suggest (I know it is against the 
ethics of real fishermen to use automatic 
reels, but there are also two sides to that 
argument) that Mr. Corbett and Dr. Dilg 
(they being the main stems in the argu- 
ment) procure two automatic reels and rods 
and lines of the same we'ght and with bait 
or artificial lures hike forth on a mission of 
enlightenment. 

There should be some one to act 
cial timekeeper and give an unbiased report 
to your magazine. - 

With regular reels there would be no way 
of determining which is the better fighter, 
for both would not play the fish alike. 

e The controversy could only be settled in 
this way by using fly rods. 
Very fishingly yours, 

JoHN GRUELLE, 

“Mr. Twee Deedle.” 


as ofh- 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Practical Dry Fly Fishing—A New Book 
on Trout Angling 
BY E. M. GILL 

Early ia the summer of 1911 the author 
of “Practical Dry Fly Fishing,” the first 
American book on the dry fly, and the edi- 
tor of Fietp aNp StreAM held numerous 
conferences with the idea of awakening the 
interest of American anglers in the art of dry 
fly fishing, so extensively practiced on the 
British and Continental trout streams. 
Throughout the sporting magazines it seemed 
that everywhere trout fishing articles were 
the same old rehash of the same old theories 
and methods, used ever since the first an- 
gling for our wild native trout with light 
tackle began. It seemed high time that a 
change was made, particularly in view of 
the much-fished condition of most of our 
best Eastern trout waters. Here and there 
in the magazines had been sporadic articles, 
letters, etc. on the dry fly, none of which 
had aroused the faintest interest among the 
main body of anglers in America. What was 
needed was a campaign. The result expected 
was not only an awakening of interest in the 
art, but the production of an American dry- 
fly literature. 

Only a few years ago we had not half a 
dozen American books on forestry, but now 
the literature on this subject is quite exten- 
sive and of the highest quality. In the dry 
fly at the time of these conferences there 
was not a single book on the subject, though 
that by Mr. G. L. M. LaBranche had been 
expected for some time previously. Mr. 
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Vides F arn Take the Edge Off 





of “Roughing It” 





OU’II have all the joys of outdoor 

life—without the hardships—if you 

take along plenty of Heinz Food 
Products. 

With the delightful changes they offer 
you’ Il never grow tired of camp fare. No 
puttering. No 
shifting the 
cooking job 
to Bill or Jim. 

Your meals will be ready when you are 
ready—and always delicious—appetizing 
—satisfying. 

You can prepare an excellent meal 
in a jiffy from a selection of Heinz 57 
Varieties. 

Take along plenty of Heinz Baked Beans. 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


They are really baked. Rich with a nut- 
like flavor that baking alone can give. 
Heinz Cooked Kraut with pork in 
tins is ready to serve. And Heinz Peanut 
Butter solves the butter problem. 
Youwillwant to take Heinz Ketchup and 
the famous 
Heinz Pickles 
—Sweet and 
Sour -— great 
appetizers. Also Heinz India Relish, Select 
Olives, Mustard—Heinz Tomato Soup. 
Yes, you'll want Fruit Preserves, too, 
and Apple Butter. And Heinz other things. 
Make out a list before you start. Heinz 
Foodsare conveniently packed—easily han- 
dled. Good grocers sell them everywhere. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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MESSRS. LYON AND GERMAN AT THE TRAPS 


Gill’s proposition was to prepare a series of 
articles explaining to the body of anglers at 
large what the dry fly was and how to use 
it, the same series to be later done into a 
brief handbook on the subject. This would 
act as a preparatory volume to the more ex- 
tensive treatment in LaBranche’s_ work, 
which in its turn, it was hoped, would react 
on others to contribute to the existing 
meagre American literature on the subject, 
besides producing an American Entomology. 

This campaign has been followed out to 
the letter. Mr. Gill’s book is now published 
by Chas. Scribner & Sons, of New York, 
under the title of “Practical Dry Fly Fish- 
ing”; Mr. La Branche’s work is now appear- 
ing in FreLp AND STREAM in serial form, 
while Dr. Breck and other well-known an- 
glers are at work on further books treating 
of the subject. It is, therefore, with consid- 
erable satisfaction that Fretp AND STREAM 
herewith announces the first dry fly book. 





“The Passing of the Maine Wilderness” 


Regarding Mr. Vreeland’s article in April 
FIELD AND STREAM, I send you enclosed copy 
of House Bill No. 25,079, which has just 
been introduced by Hon. F. E. Guernsey, of 
Maine, “for the establishment of a national 
park and acquiring national forests in the 
Mt. Katahdin region of the State of Maine.” 

Now that the matter has developed to this 
extent, it can, I feel sure, be brought to a 
successful termination by the united efforts 
of all interested in preserving the Maine wil- 
derness. Yours truly, 

East Orange, N. J. Epwarp G. Kent. 


Shooting for the E. C. Cup 


The principals in the contest for the 
World’s Championship of clay pigeons 
were George L. Lyon of Durham, N. C.. 
the holder of the title, and the “E. C.” Cup 
trophy, and Lester S. German, of Aberdeen, 
Md., the challenger. Mr. Lyon had won the 
cup in open competition at a tournament 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., last September, 
and was challenged by Mr. German, the race 
being shot on May 4th at Wilmington, Del., 
on the grounds of the Du Pont Gun Club. 

The conditions of the match call for a dis- 
play of all-around shooting ability at the 
traps. Two hundred targets (or clay pig- 
eons) must be shot at by each party to the 
match, the 200 being divided up as follows: 
100 singles, 16 yards rise, unknown angles, 
thrown either from an automatic trap or 
from a set of five expert traps; 50 singles, 
thrown according to “expert rules,” one 
man up, five unknown traps, known angles, 
16 yards rise; and 25 pairs, that is, 50 tar- 
gets thrown two at a time, either from an 
automatic trap or from three expert traps, 
also 16 yards rise. 

The first section of the match 100 singles 
makes a nice race in itself. The 50 singles, 
“expert rules,” calls for anything but me- 
chanical shooting, as the five expert traps 
are set five yards apart, and the shooter does 
not know which one is going to be sprung. 
It is the nearest approach to field-shooting 
that can be devised with the mechanical con- 
trivances at present in use. Shooting at 
“pairs” or “doubles” calls not only for quick- 
ness of hand and eye, but extreme accuracy 
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.22 Automatic Rifle i 


The novelty of its operation is one of the 
fascinating features of the Winchester .22 
Automatic Rifle. Instead of the downward 

and upward motion of a finger lever, or 
the backward and forward thrust of a slide 
handle, the pull on the trigger is the only 
effort required to shoot the rifle ten times 
in succession. The only limit to speed 
in firing is the rapidity with which the 
trigger can be pulled before each shot. 
With this speed is coupled fine accuracy, 
light weight, simple and strong construc- 
tion, and ease and quickness of handling. 
Note the beautiful appearance of the rifle. 
It lists at $25.00, but is sold everywhere for 


much less. Itis the ideal vacationist’s rifle 
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in pointing the gun. The conditions of the 
E. C. Cup contests therefore of necessity de- 
mand all-around skill with the shotgun if 
success is to be commanded. 

The contest was a close and exciting race, 
the result being in doubt almost up to the 
last target, ending in a victory for Mr. 
Lyon, who defended his title and the trophy 
successfully by breaking 174 out of his 200 
targets to Mr. German’s 170. 

Out of the 100 singles, which were thrown 
from an automatic trap, Mr. Lyon scored 94 
to Mr. German’s 90. At the 50 targets, ex- 
pert rule, Mr. German came out ahead with 
40 to 38, but at the “pairs” Mr. Lyon did the 
best work, scoring 42 out of 50 targets to 
Mr. German’s 40. 


“KINKS” 
(Continued from page 291) 

And, finally, for the fellow who likes to 
slip over the ridge for a day with the 
trout and who wants to stay over night 
to be there early in the morning, a fellow 
in Alma, Mich., is putting out a little com- 
bination cooking outfit that is a winner 
for the purpose. They call it the “Kook- 
Kit.” Packed up in a little space of 9” x 
4%" x 2” and weighing 134 lbs., is a mess 
of cooking stuff that will easily frame up 
a good meal for two or three fellows. 
Heaven love you, it won’t provide each 
man with a napkin and a table cloth and a 
plate, but by judicious management you 
can eat from it and eat good hot grub. 

It’s nested like one of these Japanese 
toy eggs. From each end you pull a cup 
that will hold more than an ordinary tea- 
cup. Then you find a long, narrow vessel 
for your coffee or Erbswurst. Still fur- 
ther inside you find two pressed-steel pans 
for frying and a folding broiler inside 
this. Each utensil—two cups, coffee can, 
two meat pans—has a detachable handle, 
which goes inside the pans when the out- 
fit is together. There is surely a whole 
lot to the outfit for its weight and small 
bulk. Only a weak point is the soldered 
seams of the cups and coffee can. They 
won’t melt while liquid is inside, but if 
the cook goes piffling around, trying to 
see if he can kick up another quail while 
the coffee is boiling, he and the rest of 
‘em may drink cold water. 
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THE DRY FLY IN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 284) 


kept in sight, almost immediately in the 
swirl, and was at once fast in a lusty fish. 
After many abortive attempts to net this 
fish in the diminutive net I had with me, 
I flung the thing, in disgust, into the 
woods (where it still is, I hope), finally 
beaching him and lifting him out in my 
hand. He was a fine brown trout, eight- 
een and three-quarter inches in length, 
and weighed, the next day, two pounds 
nine ounces. a 

While I was occupied with this fish 
another rose in practically the same spot 
under the dam’s apron. Hurriedly replac- 
ing the bedraggled fly with a new one, I 
waited for the trout to show himself, 
which he did presently, and again I was 
fast—this time in one of the best fish I 
have ever seen on these waters. It seemed 
an interminable length of time, though 
probably not over ten minutes, that I was 
engaged with this one, and it was im- 
possible to move him; he kept alternately 
boring in toward the dam and sulking. 
in one of the latter fits I urged him to- 
ward me, somewhat too strongly, and he 
was off. Immediately I was afforded a 
sight of what I had lost as he leaped clear 
of the water in an endeavor to dislodge the 
thing that had fastened in his jaw. 

The smash made as he struck the water 
still resounds in my ear, and when I say 
that this fish would have gone close to 
five pounds I but claim the right to that 
license accorded all anglers who attempt 
te describe the size of the big fish that got 
away. Having one good fish in my creel, 
however, I really had some basis for my 
calculation—anyway, he was one of the 
best fish I ever hooked. Examining my 
leader, I found it had not broken, but the 
tell-tale curl at the end proved that, in 
the fast-gathering gloom, I had been care- 
less in knotting the fly on. 

I have tried to show that reasoning and 
deduction play a good part in the sport of 
angling, that frequent opportunities for 
study are presented to the observant ones, 
and that apparently simple things may be 
fraught with great possibilities. 
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The Factory of Precision gathers in the big Shot-gun and Rifle Records 


The World’s Record was established with Stevens Rifle 
and Stevens Telescope, March 15th, 1911, at the Annual 
Indoor Championship of the Zettler Rifle Club Tourna- 
ment, New York City. A. Hubalek, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
the marksman and scored 2484 out of a possible 2500 at 
75 feet distance and shooting offhand. Every shot went 
within the twenty-four ring. 


Park Rifle Club, Bridgeport, Conn. Winners of U. S. 
National Championship. National Rifle Association Inter- 
Club League. 

Winner of 1912 Eastern Inter-Club Rifle League Cham- 
pionship. Establishing World’s Record 996x 1000—25 
yards. Won with Stevens No. 404 Rifles. 


Deering High School, Portland, Me., Holds High School 
Rifle Team World’s Record 969 x 1000. Made with Stevens 
No. 404 Rifles. 


The Amateur event of the year—the 1911 National Ama- 
teur Championship—was won with a regular Stock “Trap- 
shooter” Grade Stevens Repeating Shotgun—by the remark- 
able score of 196 x 200—18 yard rise. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


The Factory of Precision 


Dept. 171 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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equipment. 


be supplied to our readers upon request. 








The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and impreved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 


e pay for useful ideas. 














Concerning One-Piece Rods and Their 
Carrying 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


If you want to sport a bait casting rod 
that will stay with you, blow high or blow 
low, bass or muscallonge, any size and all 
comers, the one-piece split bamboo is the 
thing. I presume that ninety-nine per cent 
of our bait casters use the two-piece rod, 
principally because of the ease of carrying, 
but there is a hot time coming some day 
when that joint is going to have the loss of 
your biggest fish charged up against it, and 
you'll get a return ticket to the tackle store, 
this time for a one-piece casting rod that 
will stay with you on all three counts of 
delicacy, accuracy and strength. 

In fact that whale of a large-mouth who 
lives under the fallen wild cherry tree un- 
der the lake bank is willing to test out all 
three of them any time for you. If you hurl 
the lure too brashly, he will beat it for some 
other hang-out: if you cast a trifle too high, 
you land in the bush and spoil good bass 
water; and if you soak it just right he’ll 
strike and instantly put every fibre of your 
rod to the test to prevent his making a 
mad dash around the nearest sunken 
branch. 

Yes, the one-piece rod is the thing, but 
how to carry it is quite another. You can 
buy a good sole leather rod case, and it is all 
right—albeit several pounds too heavy for 
the trail—all right until you fall down sev- 
eral flights of rocky mountain, thereby put- 


ting a permanent crimp in the case; or un- 
til you upset in a canoe with it, and, in try- 
ing to dry it out over the camp-fire, con- 
vert it into a curious imitation of an eland’s 
horn; or until it collapses when some un- 
feeling person leans an anchor stone, an 
oar, or a hobnailed boot on it. You have 
also the choice of hollow bamboo rod cases 
and drawn tubing ones, leather or fabric 
covered, somewhat difficult to retrieve at the 
bottom of a moist lake, and both of them 
too heavy and clumsy except for the fisher- 
man whose base of operations is a fishing 
hotel with boats and bait to hire. For him 
any of these rod cases is just the article and 
they all go fine in a baggage car; but for 
the man who takes a light pack on his back 
or canoe cruises in the wilderness where 
bass lakes abound, the one-piece rod must 
stay home unless some better case can be 
found, something of more utility and less 
fragility. 

Cogitating on these sorrowful matters I 
began to dig up dim recollections of what a 
useful weapon of offense and defense my 
old Swiss alpenstock used to be, with its 
three-inch steel point and six feet of tough 
elm shaft. The way the Swiss test their 
alpenstocks is to use them as a trapeze with 
the supports at either end, and, embrace it 
from me, it takes a pretty husky stick to 
stand the gyrations of a 180-pound Swiss 
guide around it, said party being as hard as 
nails and as limber as a cow-hide whip. 
And Switzerland is the country of large 
hungry, and unleashed dogs. They fly at 
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These are truthful pictures offered 
for the thoughtful consideration 
of pen users. 

Under a modern, high-power lens, 
the difference between highly- 
skilled hand-made pens and those 
of the “made-to-sell-cheaply” or- 
der is very apparent. 

Notice above the rough edges, the 
badly finished writing point and 
poor “set,” all of which cause users 
to wonder why their pens do not 
write smoothly and readily. 





Waterman's Ideals from Stationers, 
Jewelers, etc. Avoid Substitutes. 
Send for booklet. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
173 Broadway, New York 
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The above reproduces the finish of 
the pen points used in all Water- 
man’s Ideals. 

Under closest scrutiny the utmost 
nicety of finish and workmanship 
is revealed. It is the same qual- 
ity pen point in the $2.50 pen and 
in the pen made for expensive 
presents. 

Notice the absolutely true edges 
and the perfect grinding and “set” 
of the hard iridium writing point. 
The trade stamp Waterman’s Ideal 
is a guarantee of extreme superior- 
ity of finish and quality. 

In Regular, Safety and Self Filling Types. 
8 School St., Boston 115 So. Clark St., Chicago 


17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
107 Notre Dame St., Montreal. London, Paris, etc. 
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you, barking death and dissection, from 
every lonely hamlet and chalet, they charge 
home with a comprehensive intent to swal- 
low you at one bite, minding your shower of 
rocks not at all, and only stopping a few 
inches beyond the steel of your alpenstock, 
behind which is you, scared to a rich saffron 
but determined to sell your life as expen- 
sively as the Lord will let you. a 

Now, if that alpenstock were only hollow, 
so as to sheathe all but the butt of my one- 
piece rod!—I lost no time in obeying that 
impulse, but rushed upstairs to the den to 
look over the battle-scarred old veteran, 
with the name of more than one respectable 
Alpine peak burnt on him. Rock elm, over 
five feet of it; an inch and a half thick, and 
as tough and unsplittable as a steel crowbar; 
and the sawing was rather too petrefactious 
for a confirmed lazy man like me,—but the 
idea was good; all it wanted was a straight, 
stiff, easy-splitting young sapling to yield an 
ideal patent rod case and hiking stick com- 
bined. For wood you have your choice, a 
young black birch, a sassafras or a black 
ash. I chose the first, principally because sas- 
safras tapers too quickly and a young black 
ash is nearly as scarce as an elephant’s tusk 
in our timber. And at that it took some 
cruising to find the right sapling, indeed I 
began to have thoughts of that Hindoo 
whom the gods permitted to live a thousand 
years in order to find an utterly perfect 
walking stick. 

Howsomever, having located five feet of 
straight, black birch sapling, the next job 
was to caliper it, and then hunt around the 
city for a four-sided steel pin and a collar 
with which an alpenstock is shod. (You 
can buy the irons for a franc in Lucerne.) 
I walked into the largest of New York’s 
sporting goods stores. 

“Let’s see your line of alpenstocks,” I de- 
manded cheerfully. 

“Alpst—wha’s that?” faltered the clerk. 
“Er—did you say scalping kni——” 

“No —alpenstock,—climbing stick, you 
fishcake,” I deposed. “You put it on the 
mountain, you know, and then walk up the 
stick 

“Gee, but he’s a fresh mug!” commented 
the clerk under his breath. “Insignificant 
boob, who are you?” he enquired belliger- 
ently. 

“I’m the guy that puts the hops on hop 
trees,—and I want an alpenstock,” I husked. 
“Trot ’em out.” 

They led him away gibbering, full of 
homicidal mania. 

At the next store the owner stood on his 
ear and yelled, “There ain’t an alpenstock 
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No Shortcomings—Not One 


OME gun locks are not cleaned before a hunting trip, and 
are not inspected afterwards, because a man must have the 
patient skill of a lock-picking expert to get at the parts. 


Result—the gun may go wrong in the field and spoil a long 
planned, expensive hunting trp. 


We mention this to bring out, without exaggeration, the point 
that any shortcoming in a shot gun which seems almost trifling, is, 
after all, vitally important. In the case of the Smith Gun there is 
a “one-screw access’ to all lock parts. 


Some guns—expensive guns—famous guns, too—shoot loose. 
But never a Smith. It can’t; for its bolt double-wedges through 
extension rib into frame and holds tight with double rotary grip. 


The Smith Gun has no’shortcomings—not one. The six Hunter 
Brothers, with inventions, precision workmanship, and experience, 
kept after shortcomings for 22 years, until the last and least 
important one was wiped out. 


“6 times 22 years’ experience” gives the shooter of a Smith gun 
the fullest possible pleasure in the field, and the maximum game in 
his bag. It is “two guns in one,” bored to meet the combined re- 
quirements of field, blind .and trap. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new L. C. Smith 20-gauge. 
It is 20-gauge from butt to muzzle. Write for catalog of Smith 
Guns—every grade from $25 net to $1500 list. 


Mlustration shows $102.50 
grade. et price, with 
ejector, only $75, with "Hunter 
One - Trigger, $/00 net. 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 73 Hubbard Street, FULTON, NEW YORK 
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this side of Europe, you gink. I don’t keep 
’em in stock an’f I don't, no wan does.” 

“All right, harp, bring me an axe-heive 
boiled in rubber and we'll make it do,” quoth 
I, as I went out the door. I left him reach- 
ing for the family flintlock and went to a 
department store. 

“Oh, yes, we have ’em,’ 
ler in answer to my query. “Just behind 
the restaurant, tenth floor, fourth aisle. 
Take the elevator to your right—the bar- 
keep will mix one for you.” 

I went away infuriated and ate three canes 
at a Broadway canery just to show that 
there was no hard feeling. 

But the cane shop was the place all right, 
for they can fix you up for a dollar with 
some sort of a near-alpenstock point, not the 
real thing but the kind the Swiss use on 
their canes in the rocky little country with 
the valiant navy. Returned home with the 
prize, I found where the collar would come 
to a driving fit on the birch sapling (at 34 
inch diameter), cut it off there and allowed 
six inches plus the length of the bamboo 
part of my rod (3 feet 10 inches), and the 
reel seat (4 inches) making a total length 
of 4 feet 8 inches for the stick. Allowing 
two inches more to come and go on, I cut 
it off square at the butt end. I had no inten- 
tion of relying on the splitting qualities of 
birch to divide it longitudinally in two halves 
but did the job with a rip-saw. 

Next, gouge and mallet were brought into 


said the chief but- 


play and a %-inch groove was chiselled 
in both halves until when the two were 
clamped together the rod and its guides 


would just slip inside snugly. At the reel 
seat you need a thickness of stick of at 
least 1% inches, as the seat flange is 34 
inch diameter leaving 3 inch of wood all 
around it. At the upper end a little more 
wood is taken out to pass the holding fer- 
rule, and it is finished bell-shaped to fit 
firmly and snugly to the flare of the rod 
handle grip. When sheathed in the stick, 
5% inches of the cork handle with its nickel 
tip projects at the top of the walking stick. 
To secure it, a leather strap yoke slipped 
over the rod handle and fastening to two 
buckles on the opposite sides of the stick 
will answer, but a neater scheme is a pin 
passing through the top ferrule and through 
a hole drilled through the rod handle just 
above the reel seat. This pin may be ex- 


temporized out of an old key with slots filed 
in the ferrule holes to pass the tongue of 
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the key, or it may be a pin with knurled 
handle and thread cut on one end, which 
thread screws into a tapped hole on the side 
of the ferrule. 

Te fasten the two halves of the stick to- 
gether vou have the bottom ferrule of the 
stick with its steel point and a top ferrule 
driven over the upper end of the stick. 
Two more intermediate ferrules 18_jnches 
apart will be enough to make a strong job, 
or, in lieu of them, copper wire, wet catgut 
wet rawhide or linen thread wrapping, wound 
in shallow grooves a foot apart along the 
stick will answer. In any event both halves 
should be glued up with carpenter’s glue. 
Leave the saw cut rough to give a better 
hold for the glue, heat both halves in the 
fire, and glue and clamp while hot. Give it 
a day to cool, not neglecting to run the rod 
down into the stick with a small rag in the 
tip guide to swab smooth any drops of glue 
that may have protruded’ inside. After 
which drive on the ferrules or wind on the 
wire or rawhide. The ferrules should be 
secured against shrinkage with small flat- 
head screws passing into the wood through 
drilled and countersunk holes in the metal. 
Finally, give the stick two coats of marine 
spar varnish. I claim for the rig that it 
gives the fisherman not only protection for 
his prized one-piece rod but also an efficient 
walking and climbing stick, dog-proof and 
tramp-proof, and it relieves one of the ne- 
cessity for carrying a revolver and ammuni- 
tion as a good steel-shod alpenstock will 
stop anything that a .22 will,—or a .32 either, 
for that matter. But don’t attempt any tra- 
pese stunts with such a stick for birch is 
not rock elm nor has it half its strength. 

To make a rod case walking stick in bam- 
boo, betake yourself to your town hardware 
store and pick out the longest and heaviest 
bamboo pole in the fifteen cent class. Five 
feet of the butt of this is just what you want 
for a rod-carrying stick. The butt will 
have to be about 1% inches in diameter to 
give a large enough cane to pass your reel 
head, and the point end 7% inch or less. 
By slotting this end with your saw it can be 
forced into the taper of the steel tip. To 
bore out the partitions at the cane joints, 
borrow an electrician’s floor auger or else 
burn out the partitions with an iron rod or 
poker. The bamboo type of rod case has 
the advantage that it will not have to be 
split longitudinally to make the groove for 
your rod, 
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Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you ever put in your pipe—the highest 
class—it stands by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will like to have you smoke at home. 

You may never have known the luxury of a pipe smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents for sample which will convince. 


(A THE SURBRUG 3 CO. 2 204 4 Broadway, New York f 


















Dip THE TRICK 


@ This is Mr. J. R. Hennessey of Ware, Mass., with the 
record 350-lb. buck he killed with his Ithaca shotgun. 
Mr. Hennessey killed the buck at about 75 yards. He 
used a ball which passed through the right shoulder 
and out through the ribs on the opposite side, breaking 
one rib. 










Here is another : 

@ Mr. H. B. Sees of Pittsfield, Mass., killed an eight 
point buck, weight dressed 235 lbs., with his No. 4, 

20 gauge Ithaca. 

The ball pierced the heart and lodged in the hip joint— 

ball was flattened showing unusual penetrating force. 















@ We could go on—but why carry a big, heavy rifle, if 
a small bore, feather weight shotgun loaded with ball 
will do the business. You can handle it faster, carry 
it easier; shoot birds with it if you want to. 


@ We make 28, 20, 16, 12 and 10 gauge guns. Ask for 
brand new catalog describing 18 different grades — 
$17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX 11, 










ITHACA, WN. Y. 
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RECORD GAME FISH CONTEST for 1912 














A CONTEST THAT WILL APPEAL TO ANGLERS 


In instituting the 1911 Prize Fishing Contest, FreLp AND STREAM was obliged because 
of the newness of the idea and the necessity to get it well before the public, to place no 
restrictions on tackle beyond requiring that the fish be caught with rod and reel. Now that 
every angler in the country knows about it we feel that the time has come to make it more 
of a sportsman’s contest, to give the fish at least fifty per cent. of the chance of victory, 
and to limit the tackle in all cases to that which the best anglers’ clubs, both of salt and 
fresh water, are agreed upon as sportsmanlike and fair to the fish. In the 1911 Contest 
some of the first-class anglers of the country did not take any part in the contest because 
they did not care to compete against the man who caught fish with a cane pole and a 
clothes line. They felt that we should insist on some of the angler’s art and skill being 
necessary to become eligible in the contest. This year our readers will note that in both 
fresh and salt water classes tackle is specified such as an angler would use. The trout 
classes are restricted to fly fishing, bait fishing for trout being excluded from the contest. 
Bass fishing allows bait because of the vast army of anglers who use the bait cast- 
ing and trolling rods. A special prize is offered for bass caught on a fly with 
fly tackle. In the salt water classes, Channel Bass, Tuna, Tarpon, and Striped Bass must 
be taken on tackle as specified, which tackle is identical with that of the best salt water 
angling clubs. We propose to make this a sportsman’s contest this year. No changes in the 
conditions below. 


CONDITIONS. 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified and in its legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 

Third—The affidavit printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact copy, must he 
used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, to- 
gether with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public and his Pe 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single 
guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and 
guide before Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full specifi- 
cations if possible of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking the fish, 
must be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken and what tackle was used in catching these fish, these ac- 
counts to be published in Fretp AND StrEAM. These accounts wil! not be asked 
for until the prizes have been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the editor of the Prize Fishing Contest within 30 days 
after the fish is caught. No affidavits will be accepted after five days from the 
closing dates specified in each class. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 
Eighth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 
ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 

The Judges of this Contest will be: Rosert H. Davis, Editor, Munsey’s. Witt H. Die, Chicago, IN. 
W. H. Miter, Editor, Field and Stream. E. F. Warner, Publisher, Field and Stream. E. M. Git, 
Camp Fire Club. W, P. Corsetr. 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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room aS a. Brahe PETE 
ROYAL 


AUTOMOBILE CLUB 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
_ ESTABLISHED 1897 


covets 








: “Philip Morris 
| onena Cidarettes 
| TOR sixty years—the favorite of the 


. ™ | principal Clubs throughout the 
= World. 


Ask for ‘‘The Little Brown Box’’ 


If the dealer cannot supply—remit us for quantity desired. 
Do not accept substitutes. 


PHILIP MORRIS & COMPANY, Ltd., Dept. P, 402-406 West Broadway, N. Y. 
Canadian Address: Dept. P, 487-491 St. Catharine St., East, Montreal 
PLAIN or Cork Tips, in boxes of 10, 20, 50 and 100 




















CAMBRIDGE BLUES 
(Regular Size) oe Box é 
Per Box of 10 om je 
2%in. - 25¢ AMBASSADOR 
Per B f 10 
MORISETTE 3% in. - 35¢ 
Gold Tip BANQUET 
Per Box of 10 
2%in. - 25c¢ tm - 4A 10 
toa 
Aig Sea A | 
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342 $2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
? BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brook 
rout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER'’s AND SporTsMAN’s GuipE, 1912, 
GRAND PRIZES—For Brook Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 1— 
October 1 

FIRST PRIZE: MILLER Record Trout Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by WARREN H. MILLER, Editor of Fre_tp anp Stream. : 

SECOND PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod; One Beaverkill rubber and nickel single action 
Fly Reel; One Intrinsic Double Taper Fly Line; One T. B. Fly Book with Pigskin Cover; One dozen 
extra quality Trout Flies; 3 Intrinsic Fly Leaders, all made by Wm. Mills. & Son. Value $31.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One 9% it. Fly Rod, 5% oz., made by Edward F. Payne. Value $25. : 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co., for Abercrombie’s Unique Campigg Equipment 
selected from their catalog to the Value of 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the value of $10; 
also a Gillette Combination Shaving Set, with razor and case initialed. Total value $18. 

6IXTH PRIZE: One quart Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier with winner’s name 
and event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co., also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. 
Baldwin. Total value $13.75. 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Rainbow 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPoRTSMAN’S GUIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Rainbow Trout caught between April 15—October 15 

FIRST PRIZE: HELD Record Rainbow Trout Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and record 
of the fish engraved, presented by Dr. R. Johnson Held, Anglers’ Club. 

SECOND PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from catalog to value of $10; also Redifor 
Rod & Reel Co.’s Model F Self Thumbing Reel;°aiso one No. 2 axe, 2 gaffs, 2 trout nippers and 2 fish 
knives made by Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. Total value $27.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Pneumatic Mattress, made by Pneumatic Mfg. Co., as listed in their Catalog A.; 
also I Mansfield Fly Book, Alligator, made by Carlos G. Young. Total value $25.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod, made by Wm. Mills & Son, value $18, 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Icy Hot Bottle Co. for goods selected from their catalog to value of $10; also 
2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total $12, 

SIXTH PRIZE. Order on Jos. E. Pepper for baits and minnows selected from catalog to value of $10, 


BROWN TROUT 


GRAND PRIZES—For Brown Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 15— 
September 15 

For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brown 
Ti out, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SportTSMAN’s GuIDE, 1912. 

FIRST PRIZE: DARLING Record Brown Trout Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 
record of the fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: Standard Library of Natural History, published by the University Society; also one 
Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co. Total value $29.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: 7 x 9 double roof Silkoline Tent, made by Eberhardt & Co. Value $22, 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for $10 worth of goods selected from their catalog; 
also one 80-yd. Peerless Casting Reel, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Total value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on the New York Sporting Goods Co. for goods selected from catalog No. 53 
to value of $10; also 1 Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by M. B. Jarvis Co., and 1 Barnes Folding Landing 
Net (Aluminum Frame), made by Carlos G. Young. Total value $16. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One pair Albion Wading Stockings, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $10. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 


For range, method cf taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Lake Trout, 
also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SporTSMAN’S GUIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Togue caught between April 1—October 1 

FIRST PRIZE: Fierp anp Stream Record Lake Trout Cup, specially designed, -with the winner’s name 
and the record of the fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 11 Bait Rod, agate guides and tip in leather case, made by Horton Mfg. Co.; 
also any articles to be selected from Price List of the Gem Shirt Co., to value of $10, and one pair of 
Grinnell Reindeer Mittens, made by Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $22.75. 

THIRD PRIZE: 10x12 Wall Tent, made by the Indianapolis Tent & Awning Co.; also one pair Lyman’s 
ow Facing Rowing Gear and Oars, “th A by Lyman Gun Sight Corporation. Total value $20. 
FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills; also One 

Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co. Total value $13.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Boyd Revolving Seat and Shell Box, made by the Kennedy Bros. Arms Co.; also 60-yd. 
Reel, Agate Jewels, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co. Total value $12.60. 

SIXTH PRIZE: $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles; also 1 No. 120 
Tackle Box with pockets for flies and snelled hooks, made by F. Cortez Wilson, and 2 live minnow 
tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11.50. 


ATLANTIC SALMON (Salmo Salar) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Atlantic 
Salmon, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SporTSMAN’s GuipE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Salmon caught between April 1—August 15 

FIRST PRIZE: Fierp anp Stream Record Salmon Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 
the record of the fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Red Seal Vacuum Filled Salmon Line, 42 yds., and 2 Red Seal High Grade Salmon 
Leaders, 9 ft. long, made by Dame Stoddard Co.; also order on Angler’s Supply Co., for goods selected 
from catalog to value of $10. Total value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One English Salmon Fly Case, to hold 240 flies, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co.; also 
order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods rom catalog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Style D Atlas Dress Trunk or one Style A Auto Trunk at option of winner, made 
by the Belber Trunk & Bag Co. Value $15. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on W. J. Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10; also One Sports- 
man’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 

GIXTH PRIZE: Fietp anv Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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No Chance for Mistake—Clean and Pure 
THE Blue Ribbon on every The taste is your assurance— 

bottle is your guide—a mark | for no other beer has ever attained 
of quality—an identification of | the champagne sparkle and snap 
the world's best beer. of Pabst Blue Ribbon. 


Bottled only at the brewery in crystal clear bottles, 
showing at a glance that it is clean and pure. 





Don't delay, don’t forget—order a case today. 


Supplied by best dealers everywhere. 
Served in Leading Hotels and Cafes. 
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OUNANICHE, OR LAND LOCKED SALMON 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Land 
Locked Salmon, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SpoRTSMAN’sS GUIDE, 1912. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Land Locked Salmon caught between April 1—Oct. 1 
FIRST PRIZE: BISPHAM Record Ounaniche Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and the 

record of the fish engraved. Presented by Chas. K. Bispham. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the value of $10; 
also One Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case of size to suit winner, made by J. Spaulding & Sons Co., 
and One Pint Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier, with winner’s name and 
event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co. Total value $29. 

sa PRIZE: One Hunting Suit of Impervo waterproof cloth, made by E. A. Armstrong; also order on 
. Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURT “PRIZE: One High Grade Split Bamboo Trolling Rod, made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value $15. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Ge.; also pair of Dean 
Outdoor Glasses, to relieve eye strain, made by Reese & Reese. Total value $il. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fietp anp StREAM Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


~~ BLACK BASS—SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Small 
Mouth Black Bass, also complete Record of 19i1 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SpoRTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: DAVIS Record Small Mouth Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and the 
record of the fish engraved. Presented by Robert H. Davis. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 3 Jeweled Meek Reel, German Silver, capacity 80 yds., of No. 4 Kingfisher 
line, made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32. 

THIRD PRIZE: Split Bamboo Tournament Bait Casting Rod, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; 
also order on W. J. Jamison for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $27. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on James Heddorw & Son for either rods or minnows selected from catalog to 
value of $12.50; also Takapart Free Spool Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Total value $18.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One two- piece Hopatcong Special Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, independent handle, 
agate guides and tip, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $15 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and assortment of Bucktail Baits, to value of $2.50, 
made by South Bend Bait Co.; also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total, $12. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES: For largest Small Mouth Bass caught with rod and FLY. Same dates. 

on ye : Redifor Combination Bass Fly and Bait Casting Rod, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. 

aiue 

SECOND PRIZE. Redifor Tournament Reel (duplicate of Flegel’s, World’s Champion), made by Redifor 
Rod & Reel Co. Value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Bray Pigskin Fly Book, holding 12 doz. flies, made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value 

$6. Also Silver Record Medal. Total value $11. 

ats PRIZE: One Nelson Sportsman’s Vest, made of English corduroy and leather, made by the 

Nelson Mfg. Co. Value $10 


BLACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Large 
Mouth Black Bass, also complete Record of 1911 W inne rs, see ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 


LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: WARNER Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, —s designed, with the winner’s name and 
the record of the fish engraved. Presented by E. F. Warner, Publisher of Fretp anp STREAM. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 2 Krupp Shot Gun, made by the Ithaca Gun Co. Value $70, 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on the Moonlight Bait Co. for goods selected from their catalog to the value 
of $10; also a No. 33 Bait Casting Rod, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Standard, two-piece, Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, fitted with agates, made by 
Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Hartung Bros. & Co. for selection from catalog to value of $10; also $5 worth 
of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total , $15. 

SBIXTH PRIZE: No. 14 Fly Rod, agate guide, in leather case, made by Horton + 3 Co.; also Sportsman’s 
Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. otal value $15. 


LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between April 1—October 30 

ieee PRIZE: ZANE GREY Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name 

nd the record of the fish engraved. Presented by Dr. Zane Grey. 

SECOND PRIZE: 3atavia Special Shot Gun, made by the Baker Gun & Forging Co.; also order on 

J. Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $28. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows to be selected from 
catalog to value of $12.50; also 2 dozen Van Vleck Forked Barb Black Bass Hooks, and $5 worth of 
Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $19.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also order for 
South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and $2.50 worth of Automatic Weedless Hooks to be 
selected from catalog; also Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total, $18. 

FIFTH PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, by Clinton Wild Mfg. Co.; also order on 

Lockhart & Co. for White Wagtail Witch Baits selected from catalog to value of $5. Total, $16.20. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Reel, also an assortment of Bucktail Baits and 

Wooden Minnows to be selected from their catalog to the value of $2.50. Total value $10. 


PIKE (Esox Lucius) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Pike, 

also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SporTSMAN’S GuIDE, 1912. 
GRAND PRIZES--For Pike caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Featherweight, takedown rifle, made by the Savage Arms Co. Value $25.00, 

SECOND PRIZE: One 7x7x7 George Shelter Tent, balloon silk, made by George Tent Co.; also one 
Veneer Suit Case, made by the National Veneer Products Co., and one pair Reindeer Gloves, venti- 
lated or unventilated, made by the Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $20.10. 

THIRD PRIZE: Order for one South Bend oye Back Lash Casting Reel, an assortment of Bucktail 
Baits and Wooden Minnows to the value of $2.50; also an order on E. J. ‘Lockhart for White W agtail 
Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value | $5.00, and $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon 
Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $20. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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“I helped ’em build 
t-this Shoepack” 


Professional guides, trappers and mountain- 
eers— men who know what is necessary for 
day-in-day-out comfort and service — helped 
design our outdoor footwear. 


That's why you'll find the in- 
side of all our boots and shoe- 
packs unbelieva- 
bly smooth—not 
a rough spot— 
with absolutely 
unfeelable hand- 
sewed seams 
(Indian Method) 
—why you'll find them ‘‘as comfortable as a carpet slipper.’ 


Buffalo Boots and Shoepacks 


are in a class by themselves for waterproofness — our new patent 
process tans the waterproofness into the hide. These features — 
comfort, service, waterproofness — and the practically indestruc- 
tibie “‘ NIAGARA” outsole insure you absolutely the best foot 
protection at all seasons for hiking and hunting. 





















, 


Wouldn’t you like to know more about 

BUFFALO Boots, Shoepacks, and Outdoor 

Footwear — why they are preferred by men 

who know? Send for Illustrated Catalog E 

—about ‘‘ Outdoor Footwear and Foot-care”’ 
— NOW, before you forget. 


This 10 inch chocolate, waterproof shoepack is a Buffalo Shoe Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


professional article—$6.00 (calks 50 cents 2 : d § 
extra) other styles from $2.50 up Dealers write for information and discounts 




















Why Don’t YOU THE NATCHAUG “ELECTRIC” SILK BRAIDED FISH LINE 
TRY Waterproofed throughout by a new and exclusive Process, has met the 

the Celebrated Natchaug approval of all Expert Anglers who used it last season. It Floats—It 
**ELECTRIC” will not Kink—It is not Enamel—lIt is suitable for Fresh or Salt Water, 


and the best Fry and Bart Casting Line. 
WE SELL TO THE ANGLERS DIRECT 
SILK LINE The “ELECTRIC” will land the fish and last for years. 


New Process Waterproof 





SRE REE 











Send for ONCE | THEANGLERS’ SUPPLY CO.,17-18 Mann Bldg., Utica, N.Y. 


OUTFITTERS FOR EXPLORERS, CAMPERS, 
PROSPECTORS AND HUNTERS 


LIGHT WEIGHTWATER AND ROT PROOF TENTS, ASK ABOUT OUR GREEN TENTS 








OUTING CANOES 
CLOTHES 

on A BERCROMBIE’S FISHING 
OUTFITS TRADE CAMP MARK GUNS AND 
FOOTWEAR AMMUNITION 


VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, Chicago Agents 


Davip T. ABERCROMBIE Co. 311 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AGENTS, NEWLAND. TARLTON & CO., SAFARI OUTFITTERS, NAIROBI, B. E. AFRICA 
AGENT FOR GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE CO. 


SEND FOR NEW 1912 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG F PLEASE NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 
We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knittin wile; also one 
“*Meisselbach” Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., and an order on Pp Lockhart for 
ee na - Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5. Total value $16.00 

—* ; 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, made by the Clinton Wild Mfg. Co.; 

or 6 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.20. 
sIxtD PRIZE: 5% dozen assorted sizes and styles of Mayer Double Guard Weedless Hooks and Flies 
and Mayer Weedless Treble Hooks, made by F. B. Granger. Value $10.05, 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


For range, method of taking, tackle anc’ bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Muscallonge, 
also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SporRTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 
GRAND PRIZES—For Piggest Muscallonge caught between May 1—Ociober 30 

FIRST PRIZE: FIELD AND S AM Record Muscallonge Cup, specially designed, with the winner's 
name and the reeord of the fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co. for Camping Equipment manufactured by firm 
a from catalog to the value of $20; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected 

from their catalog to the value of $10. Total value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: 1 Auto Trunk, made by the National Veneer Products Co.; and order on W. J. 
Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Tournament Bait Casting Rod, duplicate of Flegel’s (World’s Champion), 
made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on John J. Hildebrandt & Co. for Hildebrandt Spinners selected from catalog to 
the value of $10, and live minnow tube bait, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Leslie Safety Razor, made by the Leslie Mfg. Co.; also one Sportsman’s Thermos 
Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $10, 


JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Fresh Water Game Fish of its species caught between 
April 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: Batavia Automatic Rifle, .22 cal., made by the Baker Gun & For >" oe ; also Redifor 
Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Total value $18.7 

— PRIZE: One Junior Reflex Camera, made by the Reflex Camera ; also ond No. 1 Kraemer 

Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14.25 

THIRD PRIZE Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishin Jacket, made by Bird 
Jones & Kenyon; also No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co., and 2 pairs 
of Sure Step Creepers, made by the Norlund Mfg. Co. Total value $8.45. 

FOURTH PRIZE: A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Tri-Part Reel; also 2 pairs Sure Step Creepers, made by 
Norlund Mfg. Co., and one No. 5 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of U. S. Compass Co. Total $6.20. 


Salt Water Game Fish 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, as well as the best fishing waters for the following 
salt water game fish, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SPORTSMEN’S GUIDE, 1912. 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Bluefish ca ught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Surbrug Best Make Briar Root Pipe, made by the Surbrug Co.; one Alaska Hunt- 
ing Jacket, made by George F. Webber; one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, and one No. 5 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.25. 

SECOND PRIZE: Order on the Carborundum Co. for goods selected from their catalog - a of $10; 
also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co. Total value $12 

THIRD PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted; one-piece and = endent 
butt, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, and one No. 4 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12.25. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Joriest, made by Bird, 
ones & Kenyon, also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co., and one 
winplex Razor Stropper, made by the Twinplex Sales Co. Total value $11. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Weakfish caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Pocket Tool Kit, containing 18 articles, made ¥, t omeees Zinn; also one Hunting 
Coat, made any size, made by the Mead Mfg. Co. Total value $14.5 

SECOND PRIZE: Four pounds of Arcadia Smoking Tobacco and = seal Briar Root Pipe, made iv the 
Surbrug Co.; also No. 4 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass of the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on the David T. Abercrombie Co. for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equip- 
ment to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10; also one No. 3 Kraemer Pathfinder Colneasn, 
made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, German Silver mounted, one-piece, independent butt, made 
by Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; also No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of the U.S. Compass Co. Value $10.25. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Striped Bass caught between May 1—October 30 
With Rod consisting of butt and tip. Tip not less than 5 ft. 6 in. and not to exceed 13 oz. Line not to 
exceed standard 15 thread. 
FIRST PRIZE: GILL Record Striped Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. Presented by EM. Gill, Anglers’ Club. 
ECOND PRIZE: Geneva Superior Binocular Field Glass, made_by Geneva Optical Co. Value $15. 
THIRD, ‘or 4 One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
he Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13. 
routs Prize: Order on Abbey & Imbrie‘for selection from catalog to value of $10; also one No. 8 
Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12. 
FIFTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also Fretp ano 
Stream Record Silver Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. Total value $11. 
SIXTH PRIZE: Fierp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 


GRAND PRIZES for biggest Channel Bass caught between January 1, 1912—1913 
Bod consisting of a butt and tip, tip not shorter than 5 ft, 6 in., and to weigh not more than 13 oz.; 
line not to exceed standard 18 thread. 
WIEST PRIZE: RICE Record Channel Bass Cup. specially designed, with the winner’s name and the 
record of the fish engraved. Presented by E. B. Rice, Anglers’ Club. 
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PRIZE FISH Will Be Caught With 


The Famous Moonlight Floating Bait 
Self-Glowing 
A daylight photograph of the Moonlight Floating Bait. 





Photographed in a Dark Room by the Bait’s Own Light. 
Good for Bass, Pickerel or Muskallonge. If your busi- 
ness interferes with fishing, buy a Moonlight Floating 
Bait and fish in the evening. It is cool and the time is 
your own. Price, 65 cents, Postpaid. 
Made also in Trout size, “THE TROUT BOB.” 

Price, 35 cents, Postpaid. 


The Fish Nipple 





This is the only PRACTICAL 
invented. Good for Bass and Pickerel. The only bait 
you can cast into lily pads and weeds without “snag- 
ging.” A sure killer. “The fish cry for it.” Made in 
two colors, red or white. Price, 65 cents, Postpaid. 


The 


WEEDLESS bait eyer 


Dreadnaught 
The newest thing in 
bait design. Made in 
two colors, red and 
white, with five gangs 
of treble hooks and 
spinners. Makes a wake 


“like a_ battleship’’—a 
fish pirate; for all kinds 
of game fish. 

Price, 65 cents, Post- 
paid. 

Wiite for circular 
giving full description. 
If your dealer does not 
handle our baits, we 
will send same, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, 


The Moonlight 
Bait Company 


Exclusive Makers 
PAW PAW, MICHIGAN 
Dept. A 
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Out 
in the 
wild-wood 


Whether work or pleasure calls you far from man’s 
habitation, you need never be separated from the 
luxury, comfort and refreshment of a cup of delicious 
coffee, the nourishment afforded by rich, pure milk 
—or the good things good milk will make, if you 
take a good supply of 


CARNATION 
MILK 


From Contented Cows 


Long journeying, even in the heat or intense cold, 
if need be, won’t hurt Carnation Milk. 

It is the best milk nature can produce. Nothing is 
added to the milk; part of the water is taken out by 
evaporation at low temperature. When sealed in the 
cans, it is sterilized to insure its keeping quality—that 
is all, but only milk of superior quality and perfect 
freshness will endure the severe test of the Carnation 
process. Carnation Condenseries are only located 
where ideal dairying conditions are to be found. 

Try Carnation Pancakes—cooked on a flat, hot 
stone over the camp fire—and coffee, containing 
plenty of Carnation Milk. Just delicious. 

Any man can make delicious dishes out in camp— 
just like the “‘home edition’”—if you use Carnation 
Milk and follow the simple directions given in our 

FREE RECIPE BOOK, telling how to make rore 
delicious all dishes in which milk is used. Drop 
a postal for the book. 
Order a case of CARNATION MILK—the Modern Milkman 
for the outing trip. 


Tall Can 10c—Baby Size 5c—At Your Grocer’s 





Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


General Offices, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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SECOND PRIZE: Hand-made, Salt Water Split Bamboo Rod, made by John F. Seger. Value $25. 

—, Lay One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
y Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13. 

FOURTH War ZE: Four boxes of 100 MILO cigarettes, made by Surburg Co. Value $10. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Angler’s Supply Co., for goods selected from catalog. Value $10. 

SIXTH PRIZE: fietp anv Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus)—Atlantic Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on Atlantic Coast, January 1, 1912—1913 


FIRST PRIZE: ALEXANDER Record Tuna Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 
the record of the fish engraved, presented by Fred, B. Alexander. 

BECOND PRIZE: An order on Schoverling, Daly & Gales for fishing tackle to be selected from their 
catalog to the value of $10; also one Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case, size to suit the winner, made 
by J. Spaulding & Sons Co. Total value $20. 

— PRIZE: '% doz. Life Preserver Pillows, or made-to-order boat cushions to value of $9.00, made 

R. L. Kenyon Co.; also Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Total value $14. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from their catalog to value of $10. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—F or exceeding Mr. J. K. L. Ross’s record of 680 lbs.—One Special Tuna 
Reel, size 9/0, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $65.00. 


TUNA—Pacific Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on the Pacific Coast, Jan. 1, 1912—1913 


Rod consisting of a butt and tip, and not shorter shan 6 feet 9 in.; tip not less than 5 ft, and to weigh 

not more than 16 oz.; line not to exceed standard 24 thread. 

— PRIZE: HOLDER Record Tuna Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 

he fish engraved. Presented by Chas, Frederick Holder, founder of Tuna Club. 

SECOND PRIZE: Pint Janus Bottle and nickel plated lunch box in wicker carriage with winner’s name and 
event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co.; also an order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected 
from catalog to value of $10. Total value $20. 

THIRD PRIZE: 1 doz. Van Vleck Forked Barb Hooks, made by Van Vleck Hook Co., also order on 
Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10. Total $15. 

FOURTH’ PRIZE: Fiery anp STREAM Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For exceeding Tuna Club record for a ye weighing more than 251 Ibs., 
One Split Bamboo Rod, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $25.00 : 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For largest Tuna taken on 3-6 tackle, either on Atlantic or Pacific Coast. Solid 
Silver Medal with the name of winner and record of fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 
GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tarpon caught between Jan. 1, 1912, and Jan. 1, 1913 


Rod consisting of a tip not shorter than 5 ft. and to weigh not more than 6 oz.; line not to exceed 
standard No. 9 thread 


FIRST PRIZE: DILG Record Tarpon Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by Will. H. Dilg. 

ees = PRIZE: 1 doz. Improved Van Vleck Forked Barb Tarpon Hooks mounted, made by the Van 

Vieck Hook Co., also one No. 26 Tarpon Rod, cork handle, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total $19. 

THIRD PRIZE: Greenheart hand-made Tarpon Rod, German Silver mounted, made by Edw. Vom Hofe 
& Co. Value $12.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from their catalog to value of $10. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For largest Tarpon taken on 3-6 tackle. Solid Gold Medal with winner’s 
mame and record of the fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. Value $12.00. 


It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the 
proper description and illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manu- 
facturers represented, a complete catalogue will be sent showing full description of 
any prize in which you are interested. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses and a 
notary public. 
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Vacation Rods 


Go fishing this summer 
for a_ real vacation. 
Take a rod and every- 
thing that goes with it. 
But take a good rod. 
BRISTOL” Steel Rod 
No. 21, pictured, is a fine 
type of, Muscallonge Rod. 
Great for ‘“‘weak”’ fishing, deep- 
sea fishing and general heavy 
work. Two joints. Prices $6.75, 
$7.25, $8.00 or $8.50. 
ror week-ends or longer vacations 
BRISTOL” No. 23. A 5-jointed 
Bait Rod. Comes down to 17% inches to 
fit a suit case. Prices $7.00, $7.50 and 
$8.00 according to handle. 
Many other styles of “BRISTOLS” at 
They can’t warp and are 





















your dealer’s. 


GUARANTEED THREE YEARS 
Send for Ca Free. Describes 
all “BRISTOLS. 






“FISH STORIES®*—FREE 

A_new booklet—chock 

ful of clever “fish’’ stor- 

ies, “true” and other- 

wise. 

The HORTON MFG. CO. 
81 Horton St. 










Conn. 








HE Holland Telescopic 


Rod, Style No. 5 has four | 
joints, 29 in. long when Tele- | 


scoped, can be extended to 8% ft., 
weight 8 oz. This is an elegant, light, well 
balanced rod. When partly extended can 
be used as a casting rod; when fully ex- 
tended 1s unequalled as a bait rod and light 
enough to cast a fly. Joints of seamless 
steel tubing perfectly tempered and guaranteed 
against defects. Single piece reversible handle with 
cork grip and reel locking device. Mounted with 
German Silver Snake guides, 3-ring top, $5.25. 
Ask your dealer to show you this rod. If he hasn't 
it in stock and the description pleases you ask him 
to order one for you. We will ship it subject your 
examination and guarantee that it will please or 
you need not buy it. We will take it back. We 
gladly take that chance because we know that 
once you get this rod in your hands you will not 
let go of it. A funny way to sell fish rods isn’t it? 


The Holland Rod Company 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


~ We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 











Send Us 30 Cents 
for a Full Size Can of 


= 


MADE IN THE CUP 











INSTANT COFFEE 
No Coffee Pot Needed 


Absolutely pure coffee in a new 
form. % to 4% teaspoonful to a 
cup of hot water makes it in- 


stantly the finest real coffee 
you ever tasted. Made any 
strength. Flavor always uni- 
form. No cooking—no waste. 


Most economical. 


At Grocers in two sizes—30c. 
and 85c. If your grocer hasn't 
G. Washington’s Coffee take 
advantage of our trial offer. 

G. Washington Coffee Sales Co, 
79 Wall Street, New York 





Eliminate mere ‘‘luck’, 
from your angling—make 
results a certainty. Thoroughly 
enjoy your sport. Save your temper, 
make cast after cast with smooth regularity and 
without a possible chance of a back-lash by using 


The South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 


, It auto-mechanically thumbs the line better 
than any human thumb. The only reel that abso- 
lutely prevents back-lashing. Simple, perfectly 
balanced, durable. Has features found in no other 
reel— none other like it. Anyone can cast with 
this reel. No years of practice necessary to get the 
knack of thumbing the spool. Reel guaranteed. 


The Worden Combination Minnow 


Clean, sportsmanlike. A sure game-fish lure. Just the 
right size and weight for average bait-casting. Genuine 
Buck-Tail hair tied with silk direct on body masks the tail 
treble. Try it and you'll boost it. Your choice of 18 
standard color combinations. 

We originated Buck-Tail Baits 19 years ago. Get ac- 
page een ee ee line. Also ask your dealer to 

show you Sou end Min- P 
nows—big variety of styles prviee for te 4 val- 
and colors—and Weedless er peewee 

If your dealer 
cannot supp 
ou with the Anti 
ack-Lash Reel 










No. 931: With one strong 
Tail Treble, 60c. No. 933. With 
Two Side and One Tail Treble 65c. 


South Bend Bait Co.2222Colfax 










it for you. 


ve., South Bend. 
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For Shells Loaded With 





ALLISTITE 


. A PERFECT 
DENSE SMOKELESS POWDER 





OUR OUR 
Smokeless Insist upon getting this powder because Smokeless 
Shotrun of its uniform quality, which assures its 
p & reliability under all conditions encoun- Shotgun 
owder tered by the sportsmen. Powder 
IS The most careful attention is given to Is 
Unaffected every detail connected with the making Unequalled 
by of each of the famous Du Pont Smoke- f 
Climatic less Shotgun Powders of which Ballis- Fi ho 4 
tite is one. leid an 
Conditions Ask Dept. 55 for Smokeless Powder Trap Shooting 
Booklets. Every sportsman should 
have them. WRITE TO-DAY 











E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE od 





— 





~ ATLANTIC SALMON FLIES 












To American gentlemen who fish for salmon we 
offer a series of iridescent. Silver 80d Natural Sal- 
mon Flies, the most effective flies known. 
We have every reason to expect that the 
' Record Salmon of 1912 will take one of our pat- 
terns. Yourdealer hasthem. If not write us 
for an Assorted Dozen of our Salmon Flies. 


Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may want. 
Write me what you have, what you want, and I will 





make you an offer by return mail. $5.00 Single Hooks 7 Double Wooks oe. 4 
$1.00 Do Best Assorted Sea Trout Flies 
S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. $1.00 Dezen Dry Flies with 3 Yard Leader $1.00 
| MOLLOY BROS. - . Newtownstewart, Ireland 





















MAUSER 
RIFLES & 


7 m/m. 8 m/m. 

A RIFLE YOU’LL BE PROUD TO OWN. None better for big game. 

Either for pointed (Spitzer) bullets or reguiar ammunition. Send for catalog. 

H. TAUSCHER, 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Sole Agent for ALL Genuine Mauser Arms 

















You want the best gun for ‘* THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS ”’ 


the least money. One of 
the nine grades of 


Davis Guns, 
will meet your 
requirements. 


Ask For Our Large Catalogue 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 
Lock Box 700 Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 
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LIFE‘IN THE OPEN 


I have written a book that I believe will help every man, 
woman and child to realize a fuller appreciation of the possibilities 
of nature from the stand-point of health and pleasure. I had this 
in mind as well as the commercial idea, for, of course, this book 
is intended to sell goods. 


I am a child of the Big Outdoors. 

I have camped, canoed, hunted and fished from my childhood 
days—often far from the usual haunts of man. I am a_ baseball, 
tennis and golf enthusiast as well. | ought to understand this 
business thoroughly; at any rate, it is my pride. 


Send for this Outdoor Guide—Free. 


I know the many articles illustrated are of good quality, and 
well adapted to the camper, gunner, angler or canoeist—and the 
base-ball, tennis and golf enthusiast as well, besides, I think you 
will agree with me, the prices are reasonable. Let us become 


friends through this book—No. 535. 


Cicillilie Me D cuit 


New York Sporting Goods Co. 


15 and 17 Warren Street, near Broadway, New York. 



















































































Maxim Silencer Cheap Ammunition 
for .22 High Power 


Factory .22 H. P. cartridges cost 
$34.20 net per 1000—too expensive 53 
and too powerful for general use. 
Save your fired shells; reload with this Ideal 





Stops the old-fashioned noisy report and vicious recoil 


Z gas check bullet; you have 1000 excellent 
kick. Doubles the pleasure of shooting and is a wonderful 4 cartridges for hunting and target require- 
: aid to markmanship. Made in all calibres with coupling Gp ments up to 300 yards or more for $9.34. 
a aking your own gas chec Sa _ our 

‘or immediate attachment to rifle. Maki heck b ~ y 






total cost per 1000 ) cartridges is onl 

For short range use 53-grain lead goly $6.17 Cast these 
bullets and reload your shells; you have 1000 ex- 
tremely accurate S. R. loads for $3.37. Free circular 
gives full details. 160-page Ideal Hand Book tells 
about reloading all cartridges; mailed for 6c postage. 


The Marlin Ferearms Ca, sin isen, Cov. 


Ask your dealer to show you one, or write us make, 
model and calibre of your rifle, giving dealer's name, and 
we will send complete information. 

Insist upon a silencer equipment when ordering a new rifle 


MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS CO. 
Colts Armory, Hartford, Conn. 


PARKER GUNS 


Wear Well Shoot Well And Handle Well 


Wear well because they are made of the best material by the most skillful craftsmen. 

Shoot well because they hold the charge compactly together at extreme ranges. 

Handle well because the greatest attention has always been paid to the distribution 
of wood and metal, to insure perfect balance and the most symmetrical outline. 

Twenty-bore Parkers have set the pace for small bores in America, and are growing 
in popularity every year with the most progressive sportsmen. 

For further information regarding guns in gauges ranging from 8 to 23, address, 


wakes PARKER BROS, Meriden, Conn. 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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‘Yipsi Indian Shoes for Outdoors 


For camping, canoeing and yachting, the most comfortable, 
silent and serviceable shoe is the Moccasin. No. 920A at the 
left is a high shoe with flexible Elk sole sewed on No. 
at the right is a very flexible, light low shoe, yet very strong 
Flexible Elk sole is sewed on. Both these shoes made from 
Ypsilanti Moose-hide—a deep rich brown—very pliable yet 
tough We also make soleless Moccasins in 

enuine Buckskin—a beautiful cream color. 

plendid for smoking slippers, ladies’ dress- 
ing shoes, etc. All are trade marked with this 


Both these — shoes are hand 
sewed, very <> flexible, yet 
durable. 
EVERY 5808 
No. | LUXURY FOR TIRED FEET Se, 
Men’s $2.75 Your dealer can get these or we will send either post-| Men’s $2.50 


3’ 2.60 Paid. Write fur catalog of a dozen styles, mailed free |Boy s’ 2.00 
Ladies’ 2.75 | Ypsilanti indian Shoe Co., 782 Cross St., Ypsilanti, mien. Ladies’ 2.25 











The Pipesmoke Carry so Barthel Juwel 1.1 cs, Stove 
eee ae A-Meal-In-A-Few-Minutes 


ag i eS an ee we. | With the fancy of a poet anda 
#2 => + .4| style of the purest, Mr. Taylor has written Gencratea Ges teem eresene 
Giving Hot Blue Flame 


a little classic of the forest—a book to be 
Absolutely Safe 


read and reread by everyone who loves 
Even if Overturned While Lit 








the open and knows good literature. If 
you want to dream again the splendid, 
restful days of the wilderness, if you want 
to clear the cobwebs from your weary 
brain, gain new inspiration—then an easy 
chair, tobacco, and ‘‘The Pipesmoke 
Carry.”’ It is the spirit of the wood- 
land—it breathes of the great North out- 
doors—it is the med’cin’ of the hills and 
streams, of the balsam and the pines. 


An exquisite book, printed on imported 
Japan Vellum, with 24 charming pictures 
by C. B. Falls, the artist of the open, and 
*“*woodsy’’ cover and jacket. Price $1.00. 
At your bookseller’s or sent postpaid by 


The Reilly & Britton Co., 1010 Michigan Av., Chicago 


6A like Cut. Sent on receipt 
of Money. Price, $4.00each 


Globe Gas Light Co. 


27 Union St. Boston, Mass. 

















SEND FRE 16 page Booklet showing a few 


FOR especially new and attractive 
articles for Anglers and full 

Fishing &, description of KELSO 
as a sport Automatic 


gives ad- 
ditional % Reel 


New Idea in Tents 


Lightest, Most Practical, Most 
Compact Shelter Tent Ever Made 


George Shelter Tent 


PATENTED 
Endorsed by Experienced Men Everywhere 
For every man who packs a 












by using tent. Light to carry, easy to 
KELSO put up, perfect shelter. No 
pole needed where there is a tree. No guy ropes to 


Automatic Reel 
from your 
$5.00 dealer or from 
us direct, express paid. 
Ibs. $10.00. 
H. J. FROST & CO, If your dealer can’t supply you write for free booklet 


loosen in the rain. Up in one minute by one man 
power. No. 2 Balloon silk, water and mildew proof 
7x 7—7 ft. high without sod cloth, weighs 4% Ibs. 
$9.00. No. 3 Balloon silk, water and mildew proof 
7x7—7 ft. high with 9 inch sod cloth, weighs 5% 





























Mfrs. of Fishing Tackle 90 Chambers St., New York THE GEORGE TENT CO., Saint Paul, Minn. 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys, Make 









* inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 

’ * - 

“PREMIERK" MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office MASON Ss DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

———————<——— > _ —— = 

The Stonebridge Vestibule Tent 
(Patented) 

Combines Comfort, Service, Light 
Weight of Pole and Rapidity 
and Ease in Setting up 
Only four pegs required. No guy ropes. ff 

Adjustable on side hill, Instantly re- 
duced in heightin high wind. Pole made | 
of steel tubing, in sections telescopic. § 
Shrinking and stretching of tent automa- 
tically taken care of. 
For Circular and Price-List address 
C. H. Stonebridge Mig. Ce. 








(Patented.) Opens automatically. Is Light, Simple and Com- 
pact. Invaluable to Hunters, Fishermen and Campers, Made of 
aluminum, brass, and tinned steel plate, with clear mica sides. 
Lantern open is 72444244 in. Lantern closed is 1x44 x% in. 
Notice Improved Folding Candle Socket 

Uses either army candle 1% in. ‘n diameter or standard candle. 
bh lantern packed in heavy paper envelope. Handsome 
leather case, extra charge. Adopted by 


. U. 8. War Department for use fn the 
SS Army and Navy. Your dealer bas i¢. 
Send todas for circular. 





oem tg 
The Stenebridge Automatic Folding Lantera 





23 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Projects bright, white 14 candle power light 150 feet on the darkest 


night. Burns acetylene gas. Weight, 6 oz. 
No oil, glass or wicks. 


three hours on one charge. 


Height 3% inches. Burns 
Never blows out, abso- 


lutely safe, simple in construction. Can be fastened to cap, belt, carried in hand, 
stood on table, hung on tree or stick. Fifty hours’ light costs 25c. 


CAMPING 


Nights in camp made cheer- 
ful; reading and writing pos- 
sible; plenty of light to over- 
haul guns, tackle, etc. Lamp 
hung on tree, etc., attracts 
mosquitos away from sleep- 
ing spot. 


$1.00 HUNTING 


Lamp on cap or belt casts bright circle upon 
trail. No stumbling over logs and into pools. 
Lamp spots game in highest trees. Both 
hands free for gun or knife. Great for coon, 
possum, turkey—big game. 


FISHING 


A great lure for fish and frogs. 
All light concentrated on the 
fish, none in fisherman’s eyes. 
Both hands free. Best light 
made for casting, gigging, 
spearing, netting. 


BOATING $1.50 


Absolute protection against motor boats. Very 
penetrating light — picks out rocks, shoals, 
snags, landing places. Lamp can be fastened 
on bow or worn on cap. Both hands free for 
paddle, oars or boat hook. 


Sold by leading hardware and Sporting Goods dealers, or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Brass, $1.00; Highly polished nickel with hinged handles, $1.50. 
Illustrated Booklet Free. Write for it today, giving name and address 


of your d 


JOHN SIMMONS 


er. 


COMPANY 


7 Franklin St., New York City 
44 St. Nicholas Street, 
Montreal, Can. 











The “VACUUM” is a PRIZE WINNER 


Hartwel’s 8 lb. Large-mouth was landed with this 


Bass killer. 


305 Walnut St. 


100 other baits on the mar- 
ket, but only One Vacuum. 
It’s entirely different—casts 
perfectly — very attractive 
and a sure hooker. 

One of the most successful 
surface lures. Equally good 
Day or Night. Ask for cir- 
cular. Sold by all dealers. 
Or mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 75c. 


Patenrea VACUUM BAIT COMPANY 


North Manchester, 




















A 5-lb piece of ice in one of these 
baskets will keep the lunch cool for a 
whole day, even in hottest weather. 
One of the indispensables for motor- 
ists or persons who love to spend the 
days out in the woods. Saskets are 
insect and dust-proof. Non- 
rusting nickel plated interior 
surrounded by thick asbestos 

wall. Baskets made of heavy 
rattan and are practically in- 
destructible. Not expensive. 

Sold by auto dealers, sporting 

goods and department stores. 

But be sure to see the name 
Hawkeye. 


Hawkeye 


3-in-One keeps all fishing tackle in per- 
fect order. Reels oiled with 3-in-One won't stick or 
hang at critical moment. They always work easily 
and surely. 3-in-One will not gum, turn black or 
sticky. 

3-in-One prevents rust on steel rods, keeps joints 
and connections clean and smooth, preserves woodea 

8, too, making them tough and pliable, 

Draw your line, silk or linen, through rag moist- 
ened with 3-in-One. akes it stronger and last 
longer. Will not rot, twist or tangle, preserves, lines, 
nets and traps in either fresh or salt water. 

FR E Try 3-in-One at our expense. Write for 
liberal free sample and booklet. 3-IN-ONE 
OIL COMPANY, 162New St., New York 





Fitted Lunch Baskets 


wey, 
Tr Pri \ 


* = wee | 
’ "— ¢agly 


are completely equipped with 
plates, cups, saucers, knives, forks 
—everything down to napkins, 
cctfee pots and saucepans. The 
Hawkeye trade-mark inside the 
basket cover will protect you from 
inferior goods. If you have diffi 
culty getting any Hawkeye Bas 
kets, write us and we will send you 
our luncheon recipe book free for 
your trouble. Now is just the 
season when a Hawkeye Basket 
will give you greatest pleasure. 


SO WRITE TODAY 


THE BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 


45 Main Street 


Burlington, lowa 
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HUNTING - FISHING - BOATING 
and LIGHTING THE CAMP 


Illustrated Booklet on Request. Please send your dealer's Meme 
THE JUSTRITE MFG. CO. °2* wo. 100, Price $1.50 
No. 336 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CAMPERS’ CAP, FIBRE SHIELD, POSTPAID 35c. 


umpmmmsecaeccenny THE JUSTRITE ACETYLENE CAMPERS’ LAMP 


Will burn 5 hours with one filling of Carbide. Absolutely safe 
and simple to operate. No smoke or grease. Nothing to break 
or get out of order. Superior to any other 





Nickel-Plated. Extra Carbide 
Container. Repair Parts, Re- 
flector c od. In Wood Box, 

stpaid in U. S. 


is nA eT te 





NO COAT IS BETTER THAN 
ITS GAME POCKET 


The Game Pocket meas- 
ures the life of a Coat, but 
there’s only one Game 
Pocket that prolongs that 
life. Our Patent Game 
Pocket does it, because it’s 
Water-proof, BLOOD- 
PROOF, Reversible, Clean- 
able. Makes the Coat last 
for years, The only Hunt- 
ing Coat that’s not thrown 
out before it’s worn out. 

Write for handsome book- 
let, full of interest to a 
Hunter. 

THE GEM SHIRT CO 
256 West Sth St. Dayton, “ohio 


























HILDEBRANDT BAITS S§ 
Made in nickel, copper, brass and £ 
gold. For any kind of fishing and 
all kinds of fishh SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE showing our full 
line of sportsmen's specialties. 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 





“They spin 


” 
SO easy. 











Dept. 1 Logansport, Ind. 








LUTZ PORK BAIT withthe ~ ~shegip-% 





Te, gives life, a live stunew Kick tp any OAT CASTING 
fly, or bucktail, If you cast for bass you must get wise to 
Tatz Pork. H Has won out from Minnesota to Y~-Ty" son _ 
years soft, wiggly, white, and six are enough for a d 
smart as the fellows who get the bass, use Lutz Pork. 1 end $1. 
for tour done gosem, RANK LUTZ, 6 or have your dealer order. 
$21 Wyandotte St., St., Kansas Kansas City, Mo. Mo. 


STEEIERIANIAT Flore 


= Youcan’tmissa fish. It never fools you. It wil 
not roll, wind does not affect it. There is neve ra aa 
of twisted or tz angled lines. It's practical. Try it. 










Patent applied for. Two sizes: Small, '% in x 4in., 20¢; 
arge, 1 in. X 4%3 in., 25ce. Stamps 
accepted 

ee TEE TER TAIL CO. 


24 ‘South Parsons Ave., Flushing, L. I. 





FOR THE FISHERMAN 


All the little fixings and extrasare told about in our complete 
catalog. Special articles tell the angler how to choose each 
item of his outfit. This splendid 180-page book is more than 
a catalog: it is a valuable handbook for anglers. Senda postal 
today for a free copy. 


H. H. MICHAELSON 


912 Broadway Brooklyn, New York City 


True Anglers Use 


THE WILLIAMS BARBLESS pep 


8 guaranteed to catch and hold better than a 
k, and you can remove the y 











is mean anything to you? B. 
The Williams Barbless Ho scientific and practical 
No me chanis sm, just its ingenious shape. Highest qual- 
ity standard ies, $1.60 per doz. and bait hooks 25e postpaid. 

















LACEY Y. WILLIAMS, 71 Water St., Oak Harbor, Ohio 











™| | MAY WE FILL YOUR CREEL? 











imported. 














If there are fish in your stream and you use Milner’s Im- 
ported English Trout Flies—there can be but one result—a 
full creel and a day’s sport to be happily remembered. 

We have the fly for every water, all the old standbys—all 
the new novelties, seventy-nine varieties all told—on eyed or 
snelled hooks—sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, ready to forward by 
return mail at 85 cents per dozen. The lowest figure ever 
quoted on genuine imported flies and the best hand tied fly 


THANK YOU W, L. MILNER & CO. 


135 Summit St, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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WHY DO THE WINNERS USE The Small Gamé 


Rifle That’s Big 
Enough For Deer 





New Model 27 
.25—20 or .32—20 calibres 


Marlin 


REPEATER 


ABBIT, woodchuck, hawk, fox, wolf and 

deer fall ready prey to its high velocity 
smokeless or black and low pressure smokeless 
loads. For target work it is unexcelled. 

Built with the famous Trombone Action and Smokeless 
Steel Barrel, unobtainable in any other rifle of its calibre, 

Its solid top and side-ejection protect hooter’s face and 
eyes, and prevent dirt from entering action. 

The desirable take-down construction and Ivory Bead 
sight cost extra in other .25—20 and .32—20 rifles. You 
pay nothing additional for il in the “in. 

See this hard-hitting, accurate shooting, perfectlye 
balanced rifle at your dealer's today. 

Send 3c in postage for new catalog showi the 
per the pm pnt meee 





Price $15 





MEISSELBACH REELS? 


rt, $3.00 Takapart, $4.00 
Free sre Tripart, $5.00 Free Spool Takapart, $6.00 

Look at the list of Winners in Fretp & StREAM’s 
1911 Fishing Contest! 

In the large-mouth Bass class, northern division, 
three out of five Grand Winners used Meisselbach 
Reels. 

In the southern division, three out of four Grand 
Winners used Meisselbach Reels. 


Why Not Get the Reel the Winners USE? 


The smoothest running, most dependable, longest 
lived Bait Casting Reels for anything like the price 
(or twice the price). 


Made by A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 


19 PROSPECT ST., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
All dealers sell them, 











Sic Mite Meanie + Con Mies St 


REDFIN—THE CATCHUMBIG BAIT “DRIFLI” 








FOR BASS AND PICKEREL 


Absolutely waterproof solution 
for Dry Flies. 


A Dry FI be d | “ ? 
water to look like live ty—a ff DRIFLI” 


“water-soaked” one can not. 
Get as near nature as possible. 












No. 2’ N : " 
: atural flies are on top of water, 
Body 3% inches long Price 78c. postpaid not swimming below ee Ne anne. 
P eo Aten 

A “eregpetns darting, life-like artificial bait, for ee “nag _ —— Leaves no oil rings on water and symeen atuaans 
in bait construction. A top-water bait that sinks slowly. th this bait reserves the fly. 
you can fish where the fish are—in one foot of water or at any desired P a y DRY FLY FISHING 
depth—depending entirely on reel control. This bait with three hooks Guaranteed to float fly 12 hours. =. 
floats and swims, The brilliant, reflecting weedless front spinner and yr ° a sa * Semen ning 
anal and tail fins, together with the detachable hook connection (whych Your dealer has it. Price 25c. | (EE _ tae rruenenenen, unten 
are exclusise Redfin features), strong construction and beauty of design, MANUFACTURED BY REER WELL Conaeo 
make the Redfin the bait that you will eventually use exclusively, Order 
one now; you will get it by return mail. Booklet No. 2 on request. H. J. FROST & COMPANY 

JAMES L. DONALY, P. 0. Box 283, Newark, N. J. 90 Chambers Street, New York 

















[ WEEDLESS “COAXERS” cA": 


We claim that the weedless “‘Coaxer’’ will catch more bass than other bait on earth, and we stand ready to prove 
it at any time. Tocatch anes you must fish in the weeds where they feed, and the * "Goaxer’’ i is what you need to 
doit with, Its glistening white body and brilliant blood-red wings and tail are irresistible to any bass,'pickerel or muskie, 

and it will go through weeds that —— grew—get your 
IT FLOATS money 














back if it don’ t one and see for yourself. 
Try the Coaxer’s little brother for fly fishing 


THE GOAXER TROUT FLY 


Almostalive. Neverloses its shape or size. 












age 2c, Send stamp for Catalogue showing in natural colors our 

Weedless Style (lke cut). 800 ee ees ee poe 
ckerel and Mus i on-Kinking Sinkers, Weed- 

Convertible (belly hooks), 75¢ less Hooks, Frog Tandems, Wire Leaders, etc, 





Luminous ( 


=e» ER W. J. JAMISON, Mfr., 736 S. California Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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i912 BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 1912 


motive Reflector flams; is protec sl i against fire or wind with a 345 
Convex Lens; may be tilted up or down. 
light 200 yards, 


Hunting, Fishing, Frog- 
It has Aluminum Loco- 


is the light for Motorcy. ans. Camping, 
Driving, and all kinds of night work. 


Throws a bright white 


Single double Int, 


Style 1 Plain Pencil Flame Burner $5.00 $600 $6.50 





Style 2 For Adjustable Candle Flame Burner . add 6.50 
Style 3. For Adjustable Flat Flame Burner ad 1.00 
Style 4 Adjustable Flat Flame Burner and Self 

Lighter ‘i e “ 2.00 


Send for wae yr aa po the Brilliant at Searchlight and take 
no other. At all dealers or direct prepaid upon receipt of price. 


R. C, KRUSCHKE, Duluth, Minn., U. S. A. 
706 W. Superior Street 














We want anglers to know about 
This is our mid-summer offer and 
is good during JULY ONLY: 


and we will send you by return 
mail a steel bait rod, 6, 61%, 7, 7%, 
8 feet, or fly rod 9 or 10 feet, 
made by The Horton Mfg. Co., 
makers of the celebrated Bristol 
rod. Cork handle, independent 
butt, full nickel plated mountings, 
locking reel band—packed in flan- 
nel partition bag. Money back if 
you are not more than satisfied. 


185-page Catalog 


also a_ full-page 
Record Tuna. 


as represented. 


EDW. VOM HOFE & CO. 
94-95 Fulton Street 





A Reliable Rod $1.10 | 


manufactures of this old reliable house. 


Send us#1.10 (and 15c. for postage) 


sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover post- Pivots, Pyralin Ivory Handle, perfectly balanced crank,improved 
age or free with order of $1.00 or more. 


Contains everything used by an angler; 

picture of the 680- Ib. 
Every article listed is guar- 
anteed to be absolutely reliable and exactly 


NEW YORK 


“WORTH REEL” 


(Trade Mark ) 





the 











| WITHOUT A PEER 


Acknowledged by experts to be America’s Standard Reel. Made 
of finest quality German Silver, hand polish, satin finish, tull Quad- 
ruple Phosphor Bronze Gears and Bearings, with Steel Pinion and 


adjustable click on back plate and adjustable drag on front plate, 
Fancy Oil Cups, with Genuine Cornelian Agate Jewels. 

This Reel is very popular with all tournament winners and 
expert anglers, who have used it. 

Ask your Dealer to show you a “Worth Reel.”’ If he can't 
supply you, remit price to us and we will guarantee delivery, 
charges prepaid, to any part of the United States. 


NOTICE:—If a Reel proves ¢efective, w* repair it FREE OF 
CHARGE, We will make it perfect or refund money, 


THE E. A. PFLUEGER CO. 
| MARKET STREET AKRON, OHIO 




















Dwight, Ill. 


Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atianta, Ga. 


Portland, Me. 


Crab Orchard, Ky. 


Lexington, Mass, 
Sansas City, Mo. 





For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 
million in the past thirty-two years. Administered 
by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes only. 
Write for particulars 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Pittsbarg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, RK. 

Columbia, 8. yg 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Toronto, Ontario. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

London, England. 


St. Louis, Mo., 2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. 

Baffalo, N. Y. 

White Plains, N. ¥. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Portland, Ore. 

Philadelphia, Pa, 812 N. Broad St. 
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Dear Sir: 
> We are anxious to increase our connection among American 
| inglers. Being specially appointed manufacturers to H. M. 
: the King and the largest manufacturers in Europe, holding 
the highest awards in the world (51 gold and other medals) 
: we are in a position to supply the best goods. All members 
> of our firm are famous as anglers. Mr. J. J. Hardy, Manag- 
ing Director, is the champion salmon and trout fly caster of 
Europe, and author of the leading work -on British sport. 
In Dry Fly Rods and Tackle we are the makers to F. M. Hal- 
ford, Esq., the greatest living authority on dry fly fishing. 
No other firm can supply these specialties. May we suggest 
as the best wet or dry fly outfits, one of our celebrated 
*Palakona.”” cane built “Gold Medal’’ Rods, 10 ft. in 3 
joints with 2 tops, cork handle, lockfast joints, bridge and 
agate rings, weight 8 oz. Price $23.50. Fitted with a 3% 
ins. ‘‘Perfect’’ ball bearing compensating adjustable check 
reel, price $7.92, and ‘‘Corona’’ double tapered yards 
line. Price $3.65. 
Or as a Cheaper Outfit 
A 10 ft. “‘Palakona”’ 2-piece rod with 1 top. Weight 714 oz. 
Price $15.34. Fitted with a 33 ins. ‘‘Uniqua’’ compensating 
check reel, price $4.50, and 35 yards double tapered ‘“‘Hough- 
ton”’ line, price $2.84. 
The above rods are as springy as tempered steel and al- 
though light will kill salmon. 
We publish the finest Anglers’ Guide and Catalogue in 
the world—Hundreds of flies in color—Free, 
Send your address and we will mail you a copy. 
HARDY BROS., Ltd., Alnwick, England 
LONDON DEPOT: 61 Pall Mall, S. W. 
| 
Our Expert Casting Line Vi 
Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. The le eT- 
Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used by 
Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf sed. 
Every Line Warranted. 50 Yd. Spools 1.00 The Boot that ge 
Trout Flies Wea mu 
ae that 
* tor 
Samples For Trial---Send Us git ae la 4 tor <a 
for an assorted dozen. : iL man’s boot— 
18c Regular price....24c. Quality A sports ; 
30¢ for an assorted Peon Q lity B comfort, wear, ease, protec- 
Regular price... .60c. uall y tion, good — _— 
for an assorted ‘dozen. bt fit, you will fin roug t to 
60c Regular price....84c, Quality C \ its highest power in this 
| | Gc prsetci‘isee Bass Plies — b B eee Smee 
a for an assorted dozen. i ’s built for bust 
’ 75¢ Regular price....1.00 (iauze Wing guaranteed to fill the bill or 
2 50 for an assorted dozen. n lish Salmon you get your money back. 
~ Regular peies.-..8.80 E g Send 16 inch, like cut, , extra select 
chrome cowhide, highest 
ORIGINAL and GENUINE for ode soles, hobbed t 
OLDTOWN CANOES] ¥®, —- i 
} 
Introduced and made famous by us. that - LL W. e. 
16 to 19 ft. Shows gs! Russell 
line gt - 3 
in factory A Berlin, 
Wid 
, Full 
‘ The H. H. Kiffe 7 Broadway, 
New York 
Illustrated Catalogue free on application | 4 
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WET COLD FEET ~~ 
SPOIL A WHOLE DAY’S SPORT 


_ Biting wellf but feet wet and the prospect of a n asty ¢ Id tomorrow 
Why let the worry of wet feet rob you of the keen pleasure 


DRI- FODI Waieaeeiling 


on your shoes keeps your feet dry. 





Dri-Foot is a colorless liquid compositic yn that soaks into the soles and sides of your 
shoes and makes them so water-tight that you can actually wade in water without wetting 
your shoes or injuring them in the least. 

One application of Dri-Foot is enough for a whole season. It costs but a small fraction 
as much as rubber boots and yet has all of their advantages and none of their discomforts. 


Half-Pint Can 25c.—At all good shoe stores. If your dealer cannot supply you 
we'll mail first can, for trial, postpaid on receipt of price and dealer’s name, 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO., eens te N. J. 














“American Sindee 
is the title of an historical booklet on the achievements of 
our countrymen with firearms. Sent free for the asking. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE ee sant Mass. 











PEERLESS 


IM EVERY PART 


TALBOT REELS 


have establighed a degree of quality which no other manu- 
facturer has been able to equal. A TALBOT in your kit 
means reel satisfaction. Prices reasonable. Write for book- 
let., “‘Modern Bait Casting.’ Organized clubs should have 
their secretary write for our club offer, 


WM. H. TALBOT REEL CO., 
NEVADA, MO. 





— 
BEST and only sure relief from 
mosquitoes. No bad odor. Just 
what you have been looking for. 
Makes outdoor life ideal. 


Means Camp Comfort 

You sleep o’nights. For campers and 
Chautauguans, cabin, houseboat, tent or 
home. 36 cents a box, three boxes $1. 00, 
by mz ail, or at all Druggists and Sporting 
Goods De ajers. Money back if wanted. 
Guarant 


MUSKEETOPUNK CO., Dept. 8, PEKIN, ILLINOIS, 















Keepem Alive Your Tackle Is Deficient 


New invention—streagest and i 
J safest fish stringer—keeps your Without a 
game fish slwe. Patent hook 


Shivoghs tom feo of Sah-Sthor Guaranteed Meek Reel 





don't drown but swim. 
stave actos 
ass Rustiess. , 1 
Each fish on s separate hook. Combined weight Why Not Buy One Before Spend- 
comes on shanks the hooks, not on pins. No ui a ‘ e 
& crowding, no smothering. Length 44 inches. ing Money on Inferior Reels ? 
Do not loosen your stringer to add the fish. 
Holds 75 pounds yet folds compactly. CATALOG FREE 
You can carry the Keepem-Alive in your pocket. 
. It makes a good game stringer. Hooks are in- 
~~ terchangeable—more can be added. : F 
Write today for folder. Sold by all first-class dealers B. F. MEEK & SONS in Louisville, Ky. 
Patentd U.S. & Canada. or mailed anywhere, —- 

















MAXIM’S MOSQUITO COLOGNE 


MAXIM +f ll Will Keep the Mosquitoes and 
Mosevite 7,2, Black Flies from Home or Camp 


Try lt Three Sizes 


‘Bt 
Ge LOG ® E vay HAS NO STRONG OR OFFENSIVE ODOR 
,) At all Good Sporting Goods Dealers or 


Hardware Stores 
Trial size for twelve cents in stamps 
Amornte Maxi SHENCER 


ANIM OME 1 « ORL a . MAXIM CHEMICAL & DRUG CO. 
ap esss — , | . Dealers Wanted Dept. D, 6 Beacon St.,Boston, Mass. 
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“When you have fished the whole day long 
With nothing in the boat 

You'll only need a Decker Bait 

To get the fish’s goat. 





No need to give up fishing just because your bait 
has run short—the 


DECKER BAIT 


Will cat¢éh more and larger fish than any live bait 


known: Their lifelike and smooth action arouses 
the fighting spirit in the bass tribe and results 
from their use all over .the country are most grati- 
fying. 

The Field and Stream Bass Contest was won by 
a Decker Bait in competition with all of the well 
known baits. 

“Hints on Casting’ by Ans B. Decker as told in 
our Catalog will interest good fishermen. Senc 
for a free copy mentioning the name of your 
Tackle Dealer. 


DECKER BAIT COMPANY 
45-C Willoughby Street 



























Put This Sight % 
On Your Gun | 
Stop missing those ‘‘only chance’’ 
shots at big game. Stop wasting 
ammunition. Get the sight 
that’s always in 

f=) position for correct 
“~ shooting. Does not 

lock up but yields when struck. 
Automatically flies back to place. Cannot be injured 
by blows or knocks. For greatest accuracy and quickest 
work in any light—with any eyes, peepsights are acknow- 
ledged best by more than a hundred thousand sportsmen. 
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has noequal. It can be locked down when not in 
use. Raised instantly when wanted. Spring guar- 
anteed not to weaken no matter how long folded. 

Get our Folders: ‘‘Peep Sights vs. Open 
Sights’” and ‘‘Letters from Users.”’ 

Marble’s Improved Front Sight enables you to 
hold ‘‘over’’ and yet see object: You can make 
E-‘4 shots at any range without stopping to adjust 

4 rearsight. Best for running shots. 

Ask your dealer. Sample Nitro- 
4 Solvent Oil for his name. Get 
‘@ catalog of Marble’s 60 ‘‘Outing 
Specialties’? and Game Getter Gun. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
525 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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BROOKLYN NEW YORK CITY 
ial 
snpeloment to 
H. M. the 
KING 
Catalogue Ay 
FREE > 
Split Cane Dry Fly Rods, 
£4 10 O 





y- A) “‘Test’’ Reels, 21/- to 27/- 


Double Tapered Lines, 10/6 each, &c., &c. 

















































FISHING 
TACKLE 


“SINCE 1861” 


This alone is a guarantee. A 
house whose policies have suc- 
cessfully stood the test of more 
than fifty years needs no fur- 
ther recommendation. Send a 
postal for our new 112-page cat- 
alog “A.’ 









IT'S FREE 
F. MARSTERS 


51-53-55 COURT ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. CITY. 














With Engine 
Ready to Run 


$9 4:50 


16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 footers at proportionate prices, 
including Family Launches, Speed Boats, Auto 


ats and Hunting 


Cabin Cruisers. We ars the wor!d's largest Power Boat Manufacturers. 
A NEW PROPOSITION TO DEMONSTRATING AGENTS 7 

Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped with the 

simplest motors made: start without cranking; only three moving parts; 


ten-year-old child can ran them. 


ts and engines fully guaranteed. 


12,500 satisfied owners. Write today for large Free Illustrate d Catalog. 
1104 ‘erso’ iE ICH 








Genuine hand-forged O’Shaughnessy hooks equipped with [Bing’s weed 
guard. Does not interfere with lightest strike but will pull througha 
hedge fence. Strongest, surest, best tempered hook made but costs no 
more than domestic hooks. Full range of 6 sizes, plain and weighted. 


Bing’s Weedless Fishhook Co., 16 L. & T. Bidg., Milwaukee 





Ask your dealer, but if 
he does not keep 
Bing’s tackle, 
write for free 
catalog. 













We guarantee advertising on this and wupposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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GERMAN Drescher’s SILVER 


TELESCOPIC LANDING NET 


For Bass, Trout, Pickerel, Etc. 


For Those 


TACKLE 
REPAIRS <_ 


















The Most Compact Landing Net 
made. All parts fit inside the han- 
dle, thus making a neat one-piece 
parcel; handsome, light and very 
strong. 


Handle can be telescoped to gny 
length according to the following 
sizes: 

BASS SIZE 
5 to 50 inch Handle, 14%x17 Bow 
2 to 44 inch Handle, 12%x14 Bow 





a 


2929 





TROUT, POCKET SIZE 
12 to 24 inch Handle, 10x11 Col- 
lapsible Bow. 


This Handle will also take 12%4x14 


inch Bow when extended, making a 
combination Bass and Trout Net. 








The only perfect Wood, Cloth, Leather and Canvas 


CEMENT .- 


The Liquid Glue with the Giant Grip 
Ready for Instant Use, Flexible, Tough, Water and Oil Proof 
REPAIRS PERMANENTLY 

AMBROID will mend your rods, flies, leaders, fasten silk 
wrappings, etc. AMBROID will mend anything at any time. 
Take a can with you. Use it in your home. ‘ 

Your dealer should have it, If not, send us his name and 25c. 
or 50c. for 2 or 4 oz. can, 

Write today for interesting circular. ‘* Mends Everything but 
a Broken Heart.’ 


AMBROID CO. suite’s27 “Row York 


COOPER'S “WEEDLESS PORKER” | oo3iNG TACKLE AND 


ae 25 CENTS EACH 
Sirti SUMMER SPORTS 


Me SAX Eom Our 1912 Illustrated 128-page catalogue, 
Patented 2 N= — — which we mail fre upon request, is a verit- 
Sizes; 1-0, 2-0, 3-0, 4-0, 5-0, 6-0. 


10 to 20 inch Handle, 10x11 Bow, 
can be carried in traveling bag. 
Same Handle with 9x10 Collapsible 
Bow makes an 11 inch parcel for 
inside coat pocket. 







Must be seen to be appreciated. 
For sale by all dealers. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
address manufacturer, 

THEO. F. DRESCHER 
293 Market St., Newark, N. J. 


Mention FIELD AND STREAM 























able encyclopedia for the Fisherman, 
Camper, Canoeist, and lover of outdoor 


ABSOLUTELY WEEDLESS — rubber protector sup- ~e: ee Sateen TR ebe s € 
ported by steel spring makes the Porker a hook which can life. We wea sf erything worth carry — 
be safely cast in the thickest rushes. for the oo and our prices are al- 
OUR COMBINATION OFFER.—3 Porkers, 1 a ee 
Box Salted Pork Rind and 1 Phosphor Bronze Wire Sporting Goods Exclusively 
i : postpaid, $1.00. 

wae ee eae, aie eae VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 

rs - Agee were 340 So. Wabash Ave., Cor. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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THE FISHERMAN CO., YPSILANTI, MICH. 
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Sleep Outdoors on a Pneumatic Mattress 


Pneumatic Mattresses are waterproof and weather-proof. 
Can be deflated and carried about like a blanket. Mattress 
75x25 in. weighs only to Ibs., and is softer than feathers. 
Those made Io years ago are still in use. Cost less, more 
satisfactory than hair or feathers. Price, $15.00 up. 

Furnished with or without Sleeping Bag. Write for 
Catalog C. Shows many varieties of 

Mattresses, Air Cushions and Pillows. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO., : 526 17th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Deflated and Rolled Up 











All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Is best for 


THE FRAGRANT JULEP 
THE FESTIVE HIGH-BALL 


Because it is a pure Rye Whiskey and so guaranteed. 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE KING MINNOW NET 


Past, Present and 
Future. The King 
of Live 
Bait Nets. 
Sold on 
an uncon- 
ditional 
LE ‘ " guarantee 
ees srentiieddity LO. 
— your dealer 
for guar- 
antee tag. 

Price everywhere, 3 ft. x 3 ft. Net $1.75 

4 ft. x 4 ft. Net $2.00 2 ft.x 2 ft. Net 1.50 
If your dealer can not supply you, we will give 
name of dealer who can or send direct upon receipt 

of price. 


W. H. REISNER MFG. COMPANY, Hagerstown, Md. 














A CLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EVERY MORNING 

Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
which can be washed independently, 
_A Complete Departure from theold style, 
giving perfect comfort and support, with- 
out the ‘ise of legstraps. All sizes. Mailed 
iu a plain box on receipt of price Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory, Write for booklet, 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

76 PaRk PL. WareRtTOWS.N, Y. 












Thermos 


Gives Home Comforts 
Far F'rom Home 


Do not neglect your meals when on outing trips. A 
package of s indwiches and a Thermos Bottle filled 
wiih hot coffee or a cold refreshing beverage gives you 
wholesome food anytime, anyw here : Thermos is the 
only practical means of keeping drinks cold when 
fishing in a small boat under a hot sun 
Thermos Lunch Kit has rust proof compartments and 
one or more Thermos bottles. Compact and easy to 
carry 1 
Thermos keeps liquids piping hot for 24 hours or ice 
cold for 3 days. 
THERMOS BOTTLES $1.00 UP 
THERMOS LUNCH KITS $2.50 UP 
in saie at best stores, 
There is only one genuzne Thermos If your dealer 
will not sell you products plainly stamped ‘‘Thermos” 
onthe bottom of each article we will ship you, express 
prepaid upon receipt of price. Write for catalog 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


Thermos Bldg., New York City 
Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can 


The BOTTLE 











We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 


















; ’ 2 Easy to Get in 
o COMp, v 2 \ b : B but they 
ee none ae ge - iN es % 5 Don't Get Out 
° od coMmess s . EE 
< sf —— f ’ Pat. Pend’g- 








, Easily attached to a two-quart Mason fruit jar or any other size. 


- 


CEDARBURG wis Can be used with large bottles, boxes, etc. Made of transparent 
DAT. Ave teh pot glass—very hard. Weight 3% oz.; can be carried in 
JSA : / yourtackie box, Get one now; sent anywhere postpaid for 50c 


A. C. BRIGGS CO. erin. "micitfaas 


A Good Deal to Dealers—Write today 











Special Notice to Fishermen 


THE UNIVERSAL SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
LINE GUIDE FOR FISHING REELS is 
made specially for the convenience of up- 
to-date fishermen. It is the simplest, most 
PRACTICAL SPOOLING DEVICE on the 
market and can be attached to any ordi- 
nary fishing reel without the use 
of a tool It DOES NOT RE- 
TARD THE CAST OR WEAR 
THE LINE and takes the place of 
an Automatic reel at a very small 
cost. 







THE KRAEMER PATHFINDER 


is the compass pointed to in Horace Kep- 
hart’s great book, “Camping and Wood- 
craft,” also mentioned in this issue by the 
well-known authority, Edward C. Cross- 
man, in his article entitled “Kinks.” The 
PATHFINDER is sold by all first-class 
sporting goods dealers. If your dealer 
hasn’t got them, send to us direct, men- 
tioning his name and address. Style No. 1, 
disk dial, $2.25. No. 2, four point Needle, 
$2.25. Prepaid to any address. Discount 
to dealers. 
U.S. COMPASS CO., Cedarburg, Wis. 





If your dealer does not handle our Line Guide, we 
will send same post-paid on receipt of 35 cents. 
Agents Wanted 


KESTER-HOOVER MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio 

















No. 1—12 Ibs test $2.50 100 Yds. 
No. 2—16 Ibs test $2.85 100 Yds. 
No. 3—22 Ibs test $3.26 100 Yds. 


Put up on 50 yd. spools, 





The “App’* black silk casting line is made of the finest quality silk ob- 


tainable. Waterproofed (not enameled) by an improved process which EVERY LITTLE MOVEMENT HAS A MEANING ALL us own— 
causes the tine to run freely from the reel and through the guides, also . . . P A 

preventing it becoming water-soaked. his is just the line for bait cast- Lockhart Ss wagtail wiggles like a live one. Floats, dives and 
ing, trolling and still fishing. Remember that we absolutely guarantee swims naturally. This beirg the first in the field the origin. 
every line which leaves our factory to be perfect in every respect. By ator thoroughly canvassed the points of objection and com 
actual test each size will stand two lbs. more than guaranteed test, mendation. The result is a variety of floating diving and 
_ Night Walkers Frogs and Helgamites always in stock. Write for swimming baits that dod not catch and tangle hooks or twist 
Tackle Catalogue. the line, nothing to get out of order. Always floats when not 

in use. Remove or renew hooks with your jack knife. 
MURTA, APPLETON & CO. 


3 in one for the price of ($1.00) one, Prepaid 


1127 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
, ctretes E. J. LOCKHART, . GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


























a Get it mow. 
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é IVES illustrations, complete specifications : a 
Gina prices of all our moden, including CANOES 2... eeseeeeeee vee $18 and up 
‘ruisers, Commercial Launches, Runabouts, ROW_ BOATS.. 18 and up 
Family Launches, Canoes, Rowboats, etc. HUNTING BOATS -. 18 and up 
THE CLEVELAND ATO BOAT MFG.CO. INLAND LAKE FISHING BOAT....... 22 
Dealers in all large cities, 1048 River Av., Cleveland Our catalog shows an unequaled assortment, sent free. 


THOMPSON BROS., PESHTIGO, WIS. 

















icent Steel Launch $96 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 


1 18-20.28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. Al! launches tested and fitted with 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecan run it. The Safe unch—abso- 
lately non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. All boats fitted with air-tight compartments—can- 
not sink, leak or rust. Weare sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock-seamed, steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every part 

of the world. Free C fog. Steel R b $20. (83) 

MICHIGAN STEEL BOaT co. 12346 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Booklet tells the story. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 103 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch Studs and Vest Buttons ge in like a Needle—Hold like an Anchor. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTORY. 


UTTON 


The unbreakable standard of collar button perfection. Made in 14-K. 
Rolled Gold Plate that wears a lifetime; also in 10-K. and 14-K. Gold. 


Free on request. 








, 


& 
‘| A new button free for every one broken from any cause. At all good 
jewelers and haberdashers. 














MAKES ANY ROWBOAT A MOTOR BOAT 


The Evinrvde Detachable Rowboat Motor does away with oars and takes but two minutes 
to clamp to or take off of the stern of any rowboat without alterations to boat. The 


row eost MOTOR 

ROW BOAT 
is a powerful, reversible, two-cycle gasoline engine, 
but 24 in. high. Speed GUARANTEED seven miles 
an hour. Simple, weighs but 5) Ibs., compact, smooth 
running and weedless. Carried like a satchel any- 
where. Adopted by the United States Government 
after a rigid test for Coast Survey, Light House Serv- 
ice, and other work. Winner of first prize for En- 
durance and Reliability at the Stockholm, Sweden, 
Motor Boat Races, 1011. 

Write for full description of this high c'ass outfit 

which makes any rowboat a power boat in a minute. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. Y, 266 Walker St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Shown, sold, recommended and money returned if not 
satisfactory : The Fair store, Chicago, Ilinois 
Gimbel Brothers, Milwaykee, W 

Salesrooms, 260 W. E y- 
Sole Foreign Representatives, Melchoir, Armstrong & Dessau, 116 Broad St. 













New York 





























Built of puncture-proof steel 
plates, Onemancontrol,nev- 
er stall, silent under-water 
exhaust. Catalogue free, 
THE W.H. MULLINS CO. 
127 Franklin St.,S5alem,0. 


Mullins Steel Boats Can’t Sink 























THE OUTING CASES 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
Substantially made of the best brown 
vulcanized fibre board, spar varnished. 
Sanitary, dust, and waterproof, Will last 
a lifetime. 
Has brass corners and lock; leather 
straps and handle; is lightin weight and 


» Refrigerator Outing Case 
me fibre, with inside metal 
case partitioned for ice, food and drink, 
Will keep contents cold all day, Dust and 
waterproof. Has handle and straps. 
Write for folder on Outing Cases and 
Sporteman’s Cabinet Trunks. 


HERKEN’S Lees 1 & OUTING CASE MFG. CO. 


rosse, Wis. 
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Ad Soun Cane 


N 


NATURE possesses many delights that are only 
revealed to the man who penetrates her 
secret retreats. You will find no other convey 
ance equal to the canoe for this search. The 
more you come to know about canoes and canoe- 
ing the more thoroughly you will be convinced 
there is no canoe equal in thorough satisfaction 
to the 


Old down Canoe 
Why experiment when this conclusion is inevit- 
able? Profit by the experience of those thou- 
sands of seasoned campers, outers, hunters, pleas- 
ure seekers and guides who choose the “Old 
Town Canoe”’ because of its workmanship, dura- 
bility, ease of handling, speed, lightness. Agents 


everywhere. 2000 canoes in stock insure prompt 
deliveries. 
Our illustrated catalogue, full of canoe pictures 
and facts, sent free for a postal. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 617 Middle St., Old Town, Me., U.S. A. 






























) WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 


On or Off in Five Minutes 


Makes a Motor Boat of ANY Boat AND 
also ‘“‘makes good” on shore. 
Here is the famous original Portable marine motor, now adapted for also 


running a hundred different small _ machines ashore. § 
Y strong —SOLD ON THIRT: DAYS TRIAL.—Money back if you say. 


“p ORTO” the Marine and Stationary Engine 

Combined—TWO MOTORS IN ONE 
A reliable 2 h.p. motor that will drive an 18 ft. rowboat 7 miles per hour 
a for 4 hours on a gallon of gasoline, or in five minutes can be mounted for use in shop 


laundry, barn, or any otherplace desired. Write 
mailed free. Orders filled in order of receipt. Don't delay. 






Simple — light — 


Quick for new “*Two-in-one"’ catalog, 





? 1529 Fort St., W., DETROIT, MICH. 
We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how—test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail you make you will 
notice a smoothness and mellowness in the Club 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 

Club Cocktails after accurate blending 
of choice liquors obtain their delicious 
flavor and delicate aroma by aging in 
wood before bottling. A new cocktail 
can never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 

standard blends, bottled, ready 

to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New Y ork London 
























X DEEP TROLLING WITHOUT SINKERS X 


Every man, woman and child who fishes should know the 
good points about our Braided Metal Trolling Lines. They are 
made of the finest and most fiexible metal, sixteen strands being 
braided iato a beautiful, smooth, strong, round, non-kinking line. 
Write to-day to the Metal Line Mfg. Co., 849 Manida Street, 
New York City, for descriptive leaflet and free sample of lines. 

This line has more weight than any other line, and therefore 
will bring your minnow or speon near big fish, no matter h w 
deep down in the water they may be, If the fish are 25, 50 or 
100 feet deep it makes no difference, the line will reach them, 
Big sinkers scare ninety percent, of the fish, Our lines catch the 
big ones that are the most easily scared, 

Do not wait until you want to go fishing before getting a 
Have one ready. 

Samuel G. Camp reccommends our lines and t Ils how to use 

them in November, 1910, “*Outing’’—“* These lines make much 

better sport in lake trout fishing than ever before." Discount to 

the trade. 


METAL, | LINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9 Manida Street, New York City 


line. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


Carry your funds in “A.B.A.” Cheques when you 
travel abroad or at home. Safe and handy as 
personal checks from your own check book. 





“A.B.A.” Cheques are known all over the civilized world, 
and your signature identifies you. Pay your hotel, 
railway, steamship and shopping bills with them and 
avoid the risk of carrying cash. 


Pay your customs duties with them on your return. 


‘A.B.A.” Cheques are the only travelers’ cheques ac- 
ceptable, under the law, by the customs officials. 


Write to Bankers Trust Company, New York, for informa- 
tion as to where the cheques may be obtained tn your vicinity, 
and interesting booklet, “‘The Travelers’ First Necessity.” 


| BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 


OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 





















RANGER BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 
y Departure Coaster-Brakes and Hubs; Puncture Proof 
Aad highest grade fe soe and many advanced 
features CTORY no oth Guaranteed $ ys. 
“FACT RY PRI ICES. Dicom are less than 
others ask for cheap 
“ a ‘ORY reliable models Lyn $12 up. A few 
ood second-hand machines 83 t 


5 FR E TR Weship on 

10 DAYS E iAL Proval, Freight 
Prepaid, anywhere in U.S., without a cent in advance, 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from 
anyone at any price until you get our big new catal« 
and special prices anda marvelous new offer. A postal 
brings everything. Write it now. TIRES, Coaster-Brake 
Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, sundries, Aa// usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere = CF — sell- 
we our "AD CYC tires and sundries. 


CLE CO., Dept. A284, ‘CHIGAGO 




















A Guarantee eres Rust 


The best gun oil ever known. 
gg po Absolutely oder- 


orting goods and 
head Socles. ) rome = bot- 
tle (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial 
size, | on't wait until 
your old bottle of some 
other make is used up, but 7 
throw that away and buy , 

a bottle of NYOIL now. 


WM. F. NYE 











™ Mizpah 


aNCdd ePJOCK 


A—Patent Flap B—Perfect Pouch 
C—Sma!l amount of material between thighs 


Is a necessity for real comfort 
while exercising 





Always fits perfectly. Finest quality welt-bound webbing. 
Easily cleansed, by boiling, without injury to rubber. 


At all sporting goods dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
waist measurement and 75 cents (stamps accepted). 


The Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. E, Philadelphia 
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William Mills & Son 


23 Park Place, New York City. 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 


WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use success- 
fully, the articles we make and sell; our experi- 
ence and judgment are yours for the asking. 
ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is 
behind our products. 
THE PERSONAL ATTENTION of one of our 
Mr. Mills is given to EVERY order. 


—— 


WE make not only the SELF- 
THUMBING, ANTI-BACK- 
LASH; The Free Spool D and 
Champion’s Tournament Reels; BUT 
ALSO the World’s Champic n’s Rod; 
and Locking handles for your rods; 
Patented Baits and Flies that catch 
more fish than ALL others. 








SS 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON’S DRY FLY TACKLE 
DRY FLY RODS 

“PEERLESS” Special 9% feet 

“NONPAREIL” Special 9'%~- feet 

“STANDARD” Special 9% 

H. L. LEONARD Special 9% feet 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES 


30 yds. 40 yds. 
’ ° SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods)...$5.50 $7.00 each 
Don’t buy until you have seen our SIZE E: (for Medium Rods).. 3.50 4.50 each 


beautiful catalog and our magnificent INTRINSIC DRY FLY LEADERS 
Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 7% feet. 

1912 Model F Reel—Self Thumb- 40 cents each. 

ing—$6.00. 


ENGLISH DRY OR cag. E00 Det 
The Redifor Rod & Reel Co. 


On Hooks No, 12 or .00 per doz, 
Warren, Ohio 


On Hooks No. 10, ia Shank.... 1.25 per doz. 
Rowboat#20= 


BAIT CASTING TACKLE 
‘“‘Manco”’ Bait Casting Reels 
~ MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 
Can ship in any quantity. Need No Boat 





Model D, Free-Spool, $20. With Thumbers, $22.50 














House. Never Leak, Rust, Check, Crack or 
Rot. Absolutely safe. Every boat has water-tight 
compartments, so cannot sink. 20 different designs 
Demonstrator Agents Wanted in Every Community. 
Write TODAY for PREE I)lustrated Catalog and Special eee 


teel Boat Co., 1()2 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, 





Made in the latest approved style for bait cast- 
a. Has long barrel (1% inches) and starts very 


° 6c 33 — A very fine bait-casting reel at moderate 
ait Lasters— the “Bass nog price 


60 yards. 
“IT'S THE KINGBOLT IN MY BAIT WAGON" 


No. J314L8. Jeweled bearings 
—Clarence E. Mulford in Bait Casting for Bass— No. 314L8. Plain bearings 
Field and Stream, May, tg1r 


Individual Orders Filled by Two Styles, 50c Each, Postpaid MILLS’ 
T. J. BOULTON, 32 Lauderdale St., Detroit, Mich. Lies RECORD Large 


ate LINE 
NEWFOUNDLAND TWO_Sizes—LARGE and SMALL. 


A Country of Fish and Game THREE Colors—DRAB—BLACK—WHITE. 


In 50-yard Coils, 2 Connected; $1.75 per 50 yards. 














HARD BRAIDED SILK 
BLACK 























A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 


leal Canoe Trips SPECIAL BOOKLET SHOWING OUTFITS 


@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly ‘rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams 


FOR ALL KINDS OF ANGLING, free on appli- 
cation. 

New 208 Page Catalog sent on receipt of 5 
cents to cover postage on same. 










amous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have.a world wide reputation. 


q Information cheerfully given upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


| IF IT’S FISHING TACKEE | 
WE HAVE IT 





Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 





REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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Lens caught 
the Ball 


























The ball was too fast for the player, 
but a Tessar caught it. This lens will 
record on the plate the fastest things in 
amotion—animate or inanimate. You 
are sure of the best possible results witha | 


ch D 


Its remarkable power of gathering and transmitting 
light gives the photographer unusual opportunities. 
The great speed, clear definition, perfect illumina- 


The superior quality of Bausch & Lomb tion and precise optical corrections of the Tessar 
lenses, microscopes, field glasses, projection ap- ‘ © ° ° 
paratus, engineering and other scientific instru- make it superior for practically every kind of work. 


ments ts the product of nearly 60 years’ experience, 

Our new Catalog 35H giving prices and details 
of different lenses tor various work, will be sent 
postpaid on request. Write today. Your dealer 
can also give you interesting information. ' 


Bausch £7 jomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 














Mba MILAM The Frankfort 
Kentucky Ree! 
All that 72 years of constant reel 
making have taught us enter into 
the ‘Milam Frankfort, Kentucky 
Reel” of today. When we claim 
that it is absolutely peerless—facts 
are with us. Ask for booklet. 
B. C. MILAM & SON, Frankfort, Ky. 









Best oma cedar canoe fors 20 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 


; All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 

sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free catalog, 

| giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. e are 
| the largest manufacturers of canoes in the wor) 

| DETROIT BOAT CO., 102 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


eee a aT ITI Fo 














Sportsmen’s Glasses Revolutionized 


by our new shade of AKOPOS CRYSTAL: far superior to the old style amber. This is our 
own exclusive product. but may be obte ned through your Ea Before buying a field glass or 
binocular at least hear what we have { say u subject, American ry for B.S. A. air 

rifles. Sole owners of the | a Adolpi. Rifle , Nding used and endorsed by Lieut. Townsend 
Whelan, E. C. Crossman, Stewart Edward White, Chas. Newton and others. 


The F. W. King Optical Co., 250 Ellastone Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 





Patented. Feb. 20th, 1912 
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Photography 
with the 
bother 

left out. 





No. 14 Pocket 
KODAK 


Slips easily in and out of an ordinary coat pocket. 
Snap, it is fully extended and in focus, Snap, the pic- 
ture is made. Snap and it’s closed again. 


Carefully tested meniscus achromatic lens, accurate shutter; day- 
light loading, of course. Made of aluminum, covered with fine seal 
grain leather. Kodak quality in every detail. Loads for twelve expos- 
ures. Pictures 2% x 4% inches. Price $12.00. 


Other Kodaks $5.00 to $100.00. Brownie Cameras, they work like Kodaks, $1.00 to $2.00. 
All are fully described in the Kodak catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Your Boy’ s Happiness 




























is one of your first considerations 
Have you ever thought of the tre- 
mendous importance and influence of 
his reading matter? ‘Vhere is nothing 
in this worid that will do a boy more 
harm than cheap, trashy literature 


Get the BOY'S’ 
MAGAZINE for Him! 


In no other way could you give him 
more sviid pleasure, entertainment 
and instruction. 








This splendid magazine 1s chock full 
of just the kind of reading you want 
your boy to have Clean, inspiring 
stories written by such noted boys’ 
authors as H -g* Pendexter, Everett 1 lomlinson,Wm. Heyliger, 
etc.,etc, Practical and imstructive depart ments devoted to Elec 
tricity, Mechanics, hotography, Carpentry, Boy Scouts of 
America, Stamps and Coins. 
writes the editorials for THE 
WALTER CAMP BOYS’ MAGAZINE and also con- 
ducts the Athletic Department. Mr, Camp is known everywhere 
as Anicrica's highest authority on athletics—every boy should 
read his ideas of clean, manly sportsmanship. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is beautifully illustrated tt#roughout— 
each issue has a new handsome cover in colors. 
R! In order to introduce THE 
SPECIAL OFFE * BOYS’ MAGAZINE to thou 
sinds of new readers we will offer to send the magazine for a 
whole year, together with a copy of our book, “Fifty Ways For 
Boys ‘lo Earn Money," and also 
this sp'endid baseba.1 glove ALL 
FOR ONLY $1.00. ‘I his glove that 
we give away with a yearly sub- 
scription is a high ciass une and 
one that your boy will be proud to 
own. It is made of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, deather 
lined, web thumb and deep 
pocket. We prepay all! tians- 
portation charges. 












Order today. We will refund 
your money promptly if you 
are not more than pleased 
with your investment. 


(This offer is open to new 
subscribers only.) 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
1072 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all newsstands, 10c. a copy. 


on a@ post card for big a np full p 
Arrow 








-3O—That’s All—Just $12.50 
And the Famous Arrow Motorcycle Stays Right With You 


WRITE TODAY! Get full details of thi toundin; 
on the FASTEST MOTORCYCLE ON. THE Hae: "Get in quick! 
We reserve the right to withdraw this offer at any ti 
All Arrows are equ uipped with this most = 
Wonderful Aviation Type Motor Write Today. dost controlled motor tae wg 
Jus ame and addr. 


Just like the bird men use. send your n 





Co., Dept.172', 2845 W. 19th St. 

















JEFFERY’S SPECIAL 


MARINE 
CANOE GLUE 


NO BOATMAN SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT IT 


Best Filler for Canvas 


Any puncture or leak in boat or canoe can 
be repaired in five minutes. It is as valu 
able to a canoeist as . ae! kit to 







= bicyclist 





Johnnie-or 
man should be without. Friction top emergency can: 
It does not dry up or deteriorate in the can, but will be found equally ready for use 
in ten years as to-day 


Send for Circulars and Samples. At all Sporting Goods Houess 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 
201 South Street Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





























14 fe. ye Equipped with 6 H.P. Two-Cylinder 
Gray Motor, Speed 16 to 17 Miles per Hour 







H, P, Gray Motor, same as in 
6 stalled in this boat. Great value - 

perfect design and high- 

est possible quality $ 

“ahenhi tely guaranteed 

Complete outfit 
Immediate delivery—Gray Motors are 
made in the Larges: Plant in the 
World Devoted Exclusively to 
the Manufacture of 2-cycle 
Motors. We make quick ship 
ments—satisfaction guaranteed 


H. P. single cylinder of the same model, 
3 Same high quality, complete outfit . $55 
WRITE TODAY FOR BIG ENGINE BOOK. Contains valuable in 
formation about marine motors. Describes our line of high grade 


motors—3to 36 H. P. 1. 2 and 3 cylinders—motors for boats of all 
sizes—canoes, speed, work, pleasure boats, yachts and large cruisers 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 1711 Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich 














PREPARING your VACATION 
Re ac oc] Should include some of 


these recent additions to 
| the handbook series: 

HL HANDBOOKS | BACKWOODS SURG- 
ERY AND MEDICINE 
—Dr.C.S. Moody. For 
use when out of reach of 
doctors. 


CAMP COOKERY—Hor- 
ace Kephart. Selection 
of provisions and uten- 
sils. Food values. Prep- 
aration game, fish, bever- 
ages, desserts, etc. 


OUTDOOR SIGNALLING — Elbert Wells. 
Pronounced the simplest and most effective 
system of signals in existence for amateurs. 

TRACKS AND TRACKING—Josef Brun- 
ner. Interpreting foot prints, wild animals 
and birds. Many illustrations. 









The new text- 
books for outdoor 
work and play 











Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
centsacopy. By mail, add 5 cents for postage. 
Send for free Outing Handbook catalogue. 
OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OUTING MAGAZINE HANDBOOKS 
141445 WEST 3oTn ST NEW YORK 122 §. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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ROCHESTER 
OPTICAL CO 












For ease of loading 
For simple operation 
For pictures of 
quality — use the 


PREMO 
FILM PACK 
























It’s keeping many a 
vacation record. 


Let it keep yours. 


The Premo catalogue describes this wonderfully simple 


daylight loading film system in detail, shows how it may be 
developed by the sure tank system, and in addition describes 
all of the famous Premo Film and Plate cameras, ranging in 
price from $1.50 to $150.00. 


Get a copy at the dealer's to-day or write us to send it to 


you postpaid. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


It's free. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Just the Thing for Campers and Hunters 


Prevents Mildew, Doubles the 

1 ee or service of the fabric, 

~ = oes not stiffen the canvas, 
SPRICE= | and WATERPROOFS. Any 
L ID one can apply it with brush 
IQU or sponge. Price Liquid 
ING Waterproofing is guaranteed. 

RPROOF One gallon covers about 100 
square feet. If your nearest 

~FOR~ dealer cannot supply you, we 


TENTS, AWNINGSETC) 2" 
Price Fireproofing Co. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


144 8. Wabash Ave. 518 W. 47th St. 
Chieago, Hl, New York, N. Y. 








In %-gallon cans, 25c. 

In 1-gallon cans, 85c. 

In 5-gallon cans 
(per gal.), 75¢ 

















WHITE IS RIGHT 


The system of perfect planking, bevel- 
ing and lapping,—employed in the White 
factory makes a canoe just what it should 
be. 

In building Canvas Canoes this way we 
ward off any possibility of cracks from 
swelling and shrinking and the possibility 
of sand and gravel working through to the 
canvas. 

Buy the canoe with a materially length- 
ened life. 

Catalog on request. 
E. M. WHITE @ Co. Old Town. Maine 
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KORONAS 
THE CAMERAS OF QUALITY 


No matter what price you wish to pay there is a KORONA for 

the money to give you F tay Ba best value mee a perfect lens. Korona 
Hand Cameras and View Cameras typify the a = in camera 
construction and by constant improvement combine all the good 
points and conveniences with = workmanship. Our cameras ac- 
tually cost less than others of inferior design and nish merely because 
we have reduced camera making to a scientific and economigal basis 
by years of experience. 


g A Korona Catalegue will prove interesting and tell you all obpet 
our distinctive features of camera construction, all about our 
tographic lenses, including the wonderful Pancratic Telephoto. 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 
821 Clinton Ave. So. Rochester, N. Y. 
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hotels, camps and guides. For our 


request. 








Sporting and Vacation Places 


Including railroad and steamship lines, reaching the best sporting and vacation territories, as we as 
readers, who are planning Summer Vacation, Fishing, or 
Camping Trips, we recommend the following and will be glad to send furiher particulars upon 


Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 
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learned the joys of wood- 

Colonel Roosevelt craft and camp life while 
ending his college vacations with ‘Bill’ Sewall at 
Hlook Point C Camps, Mattawamkeag Lake. [et 
“Bill” Sewall and his guides delight you also with 
deer and moose hunting, trout, black bass and salmon 
fishing. Individual camps. Open fireplaces. Motor 
boats. Canoes. Telephone Camps under direct 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Sewall. Circular free. 
W. W. SEWALL, Proprietor - ° ISLAND FALLS, ME. 











FOR THE BEST OF 


Trout and Land-Locked Salmon Fishing 


come to FAIRVIEW CAMPS , situatea on Lower Shinn Pond, 
twelve miles from Patten, Me. 


For rates and circular write to 
EDWIN F. FOWLER 
PATTEN, ME. 











FORKS OF THE MACHIAS CAMPS, MAINE 


Situated at the junction of the north and south branches of the 

Machias River, sixteen miles from Ashland by canoe or buckboard 
Best location found in 20 years’ trapping and guiding in Maine. 

The very center of waters containing nothing but Brook Trout 
furnishing fine brook, stream, pond or lake fly fishing the 
whole season. 

Finest hunting east of the Rockies, with camera or gun, for birds, deer, moose or bear. 

New sixty mile canoe trip through beautiful country. Camps built 1911-1912, furnish 
every home comfort, with garden. dairy and poultry supplies from farm at Ashland. Tele- 
phone connection between camps and your home. Write for illustrated booklet. 
HENRY RAFFORD, Registered Traeeer and Guide Ashland, Aroostook County, Maine 








AT HAY LAKE CAMP 


PATTEN, MAINE 
we have the best of fishing in both lake and brooks, In Hay Lake 
we have Salmon and Trout running from two to six pounds, and 
our brook fishing cannot be beaten. 
For hunting we have Moose, plenty of Deer and lots of birds. 
Write at once for further information and reservations. 


E. O. ARBO - ~ Proprietor 








Where the Big Trout Leap! 


Come to Dobson’s Camps, at High Falls onthe inlet to Cranberry 
Lake in the heart of the Adirondacks! Here we have famous 
trout fishing—great big fellows who come up as far as the falls 
and cannot go higher. Besides the inlet there are twenty small 
lakes or ponds where excellent fly fishing can be found 'most all 
season. We have very comfortable accommodations, with plenty 
of trout, “‘uut of the water into the pan,’’ and fresh vegetables 
from our own garden, Send for booklet and rates. 


B. A. Dobson Wanakena, N.Y, 








IDEAL SUMMERING in the ADIRONDACKS 


Get away from the sizzling cities and hike for the cool forest, 

the wonderful lake, the purling stream! That's the way to 

spend thesummer months! Here at Cranberry Lake we have 

the beautiful lake right at our door, with Trout— great big 

fellows, too—just waiting for you. Wonderful scenery, high 

altitude. Comfortable accommodations and excellent table at 
BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


3. M. BALDERSON, Prop., WANAKENA, ST. LAWRENCE CO., N. Y. 














TROUT FISHING 


Unexcelled trout and salmon fishing at Belgrade 
Lake Camps. Fine location; individual camps with 
bath; excellent table; pure spring water. Season 
opens about May 10th. For particulars write, 


THWING BRO’S., Belgrade Lakes, Maine 








HEARTHSTONE INN 


At the junction of and Mongaup 
Trout Streams. 

Ten miles of fishing free to guests. 

These streams are well known to some of the best 
Dry Fly Fishermen. 


(Mrs.) ELIZABETH ROYCE, De Bruce, N.Y. 


the Willowemoc 











FISHING and HUNTING 
Write Ralph Bisbee, Ripogenus Lake, Kokadjo, Maine. 
Telegrams to Greenville, Maine 


Home camps and back 
Land-locked 
(Ruffed 


will be forwarded by telephone. 
camps cover large territory. Trout, Togue, 
Salmon, Deer, Moose, Bear, Partridges 
Grouse), Ducks. 





Now’s the Time for Salt Water 
Fishing on Barnegat Bay 


Bluefish, striped bass, drum, weakfish, sea bass, and blz teh are 
all running in the famous Barnegat Bay waters right now. We 
make a specialty of caring for fishermen, and full arrangements, 
including guides, boats, etc., can be mz ade through us. We have 
excellent. accommodations at very reasonable cost. Write now 
and make reservations. 


FORKED RIVER HOUSE 
Fred B. Gowdy, Proprietor, Forked River, New Jersey 

















The Best Place in America for an All-Round Fishing 
and Hunting Trip, and as Good Vacation Section is 


GRAND LAKE STREAM, 
Grand and Dobsis Lakes 
Ounaniche Lodge and Sunset Camps. Norway Pines. 
House and Camps, Dobsis Lake. Send for Circular. 
W. G. ROSE 
Grand Lake Stream, Washington County, Me. 
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NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN 


Finest location on Pocono Mountaing,* where you can 
catch trout. Six well-stocked streams.. Rooms en _ suite, 
with private bath. 3owling, pool, tennis, livery, saddle 
horses. Accommodations for families. Illustrated book- 
let. W. J. & M. D. PRICE, Canadensis, Pa., Cresco 
Station, D., L. & W. R. R. 























ow” 
eee | «Read These Tales 
Of Mountain Trails 


A party of newspaper men recently toured Glacier Na- 
tional Park. They have written their experiences—telling 
of life on the trails and over the passes. What they say 
of this tremendous new scenic amphitheatre has been 
bound into several little books which are included in the 


GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK 


Library 


Nine pieces in all comprise this unique collection of 
travel literature. esides the newspaper men's stories 
there isa very unusual * ‘Aeroplane View" of the Park, and 
numberless photographs, showing the great glaciers, the 
lakes and streams, the forests and flowers that make the 
Parka veritable paradise for the tourist. The complete setis 

Yours for Twenty Cum in Stamps 
Or for 4 cents you may havea sp! d descriptive booklet 

Glacier National Park occupies 1500 square 

miles in nor in 

transcontinental line of the 

Railway. Tours on foot and 

hotel lite— $1.00 to $5.00 per day. 

Summer tourist tickets on sale daily until September 30, 
Extra low convention fares on many dates. Address 


H. A. NOBLE, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Dept. 186 B 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Would you like to catch a 500 
pound fish that leaps like a salmon? 


Tuna Fishing 


25 Hours from Boston 


OU can leave Boston at one o'clock 

¥ on the fine Dom. Atlantic steamer and 

be actually fishing the next afternoon 

for the most tremendous game fish that swims. 

Mr. Ross showed the wonderful possibilities 

by his feat at North Sydney (see picture 
above). We have a place 


500 miles nearer 


Log Cabin in pine grove on sea-shore 
More tuna and easier to get at 
Good guides, good focd, good equipment 
Private motor boat (that motes!) 
Fish of 800 Ibs. actually taken in nets 
Season is July, August and September. Better write 
to-day to 


L. D. MITCHELL 


Liverpoo! Nova Scotia 


(<> If you can get your mind down to it, there's also: fishing 
for striped bass, pollock, trout, land-locked salmon; seal shooting, 
shore birds; woodcock and duck in September. 














Algonquin National Park of Ontario, Canada 
Coolest and highest resort in Ontario. 


1700 feet elevation. Immune from Hay Fever. 


“Hotel Algonquin” 


Joe Lake Station 
Season May 15th to October Ist 
Oldtime Trout Fishing in the ideal camping and 
cafoeing region of Canada. 2,000 lakes and streams, 
Every requisite and comfort for guests. Complete 
outfitting and provisioning store in connection. 
Guides furnished. sight hours from Toronto. 
Pullman service. Booklet, food list, folder—of 


L. E. MERRELL 
Mowat P. O. : $ : $ 





Ontario 








TROUT FISHING AND BIG GAME HUNT™ 
ING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
Sportsmen, are you interested in big game hunting? If so, our 
string of hunting camps for moose, caribou, bear and deer will 
make it still more interesting for you. A two-cent stamp will 
bring you our booklet which tells you all about our six camps in 
the finest hunting country in northern New Brunswick. If you 
want trout fishing, river or lake, we can take you to waters that 
have never been whipped by a line, and where the speckled beau- 
ties abound 
Imhoff Brothers Hunting and Fishing Camps 
Bathurst Village, New Brunswick 








LAURENTIDE HOUSE 


Cottages and Camps, 1500 square miles of virgin territory, over 
200 lakes and rivers 

Finest trout fishing, moose and caribou hunting in the Province 

Rest accommodations for ladies 

Guides, canoes, everything supplied here. Write for booklet, 
map, rates and all information 


LAURENTIDE HOUSE 
Lake Edward Province of Quebec, Canada 








BASS AND MUSCALLONGE FISHING 


is at its best at Stoney Lake, Burleigh Falls, On- 
tario, Canada. Come and have a try at them! 
The Park Hotel is the place to stop. Sanitary. 
Hot and cold water, shower baths. Sooklet on 
application. 

H. W. DARCY, Proprietor 











OJIBWAY ISLAND 
Georgian Bay, Ont. 

for good small mouthed bass fishing and good 

accommodations, write H.C. Davis, Ojibway 

Island, Ont., for booklet. 




















Mr. Resort Proprietor : 


Any hunting worth talking about at your place ? Then why not 
talk about it? FIELD & STREAM'S thousands of readers will soon 
be deciding where to go. Why not tell them about your place ? Write 
for rates, 





Continued on page 42A 








Expert Advice on Hunting and Fishing 





If you are considering a moose hunt, a 
trip after salmon or trout or to take game 
photographs, I can furnish first hand, ex- 
pert opinions as to country, guides and out- 
fits in New Brunswick. Fees, one man, 
$10.00; two or more in one party, $5.00 
each, payable in advance with applications. 





DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 
33 Broadway New York City 





























and send for free map folders, 
ordinary resorts. 
| ing cities of the United States. 


_ H. BOYNTON, Dept. A, 256 Was! 
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: Hig hlands of Ontario, Canada 


Sp end Your Summer Holidays at 
One of These Delightful Spots 3:4 in Patatiat 


GrandTrunkRailwaySystem 


Finest summer playgrounds in America. Good hotel accommodations. 
of outdoors will find here in abundance all things which make roughing it desir- 
able. Select the locality that will afford you the greatest amount of enjoyment, 
beautifully illustrated, describing these out-of-the- 
All this recreation paradise only one night away from the lead- 
Address 
J. 0. McDONALD, Dept. A, 112 West Adams St., Chicago 
F. P. DWYER, Dept. A, 290 Broadway, New York City 


W. ROBINSON, Dept. A, 507 Park Building, Pittsburg 
DAVIS, ae = = Manager, Montres! 








.. 5 ae 


Including Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes, 
Lake of Bays, Maganetawan River, Algonquin National Park 
Temagami, Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes 





comarr} - 


Gane Temagamy 


The lover 
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H. G, ELLI 


.G, OTT, Yo Passenger Agent, Montreal 
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by sending for a copy of “In 
the Fishermen’s Illustrated 
1912 Just Out. 


Fifteen cents in postage will 
Address 


GET READY FOR YOUR | 
FISHING TRIP 


the Maine Woods,” 
Guidebook. 


LEARN ALL ABOUT THE FAMOUS 
AROOSTOOK GAMELAND 


bring you a copy. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT A 


Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 


Bangor, Maine 


Uganda Railway 


Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


7. 
Big Game Preserve 
; in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 
fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 


Sportsmen 


in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature’s own making. 

Most interesting literature sent free. 


Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 


London, S. W. 


Edition for 


Dewar House, Haymarket, 
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Lengthen Your Lifetime!! ‘Investigate The 
Vermilion and Burntside Lake Regions of 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


positively THE COOLEST, MOST BEAUTIFUL, MOST ACCESSIBLE, in 
a hundred ways, MOST IDEAL, outing spot IN ALL AMERICA, where 
you can enjoy the acme of Summer comfort, Hunt, Fish, Row, Sail, or 
“Paddle your Canoe,” among Nature’s wildest, most entrancing scenes, and, 
AT SO SMALL A COST, you will not feel the expense. Once you've seen 
these myriad, limpid Lakes, covering a territory of hundreds of miles and 
tasted the joy of nature’s purest atmosphere, YOU’LL WONDER WHY 
you never discovered these pleasures before. From Duluth, our Company’s 
Lines run into this “Paradise of Nature,” only a few hours’ travel, amid 
scenery never to be forgotten. Look up the “VERMILION LAKE COUN- 

Y.’’ Include it in your itinerary this Summer. Our Illustrated Folder, 


T ) 
“LAKE REGIONS OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA,” sent free to all who 


rite; DULUTH AND IRON RANGE RAILROAD CO. 
H. JOHNSON, General Passenger Agent 503 Wolvin Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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comparably 


specialty. 





CAMP thru Yellowstone Park or the famous Jackson 


Hole on horseback or in mountain surreys via the in- 


ahap ts het “mat ; resort on this great Rocky Mountain thorofare. 
Private sightseeing, fishing and big game hunting trips a 
For descriptive booklet, write to 


FROST & RICHARD Cody, Wyoming 


beautiful Cody Road, or rest at our fine ranch 











Moose Hunting. Salmon. Trout. Canoeing 
I can satisfy you, show you the game and feed you well 
in any of my six camps. Read “The End of Old Plow 
Handles” in the December, 1911, issue of Field & Stream. 
Rererences: Gifford Pinchot, James Garfield, Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson, W. —s F. C. Walcott, Daniel C. 
Adams, George W. Adams, S. A. Everitt, Abercrombie & 
Fitch, New York City. 
AMOS GAUNCE, RILEY BROOK, VIC. CO., NEW BRUNSWICK 


The oldest and most experienced Tobique Guide 





“INTERMEDIATE LAKES” 


Located in Antrim Co., Michigan, where you _ will 
find the best fishing in the state for Bass, Pike, 
Brook Trout, and Muscallonge. Our place is located 
about one mile from the R. R. station, in a fine 
grove, affording plenty of shade and a good place to 
rest. For full information and reservations write 


W. C. Green The Maples, Bellaire, Mich 








SPORTSMEN 


If you are interested in Salmon, Trout or Togue fish- 
ing, or big game hunting or photography, write for 
particulars of my hunting grounds on the Serpentirf, 
Moose, Caribou, Deer and Grouse. Lots of game, 
Good Camp, Good Guides. 


PERCY B. FALDING 
Perth, Victoria Co. New Brunswick 


Wisconsin Fishing and Hunting Recreation 


where hay fever is unknown. In the heart of Wis- 
consin pine forest. Muscallonge, Pike, Black Bass 
and Trout fishing and Deer hunting, in season. The 
Rocky Reef House and Cottages on Big Trout Lake 
opens June lst. Write for free booklet. 


JNO. WHITBECK, Proprietor, Woodruff, Wis. 








HOTEL ENDEAVOR 
HACKENSACK, MINN. 


Many beautiful lakes adjacent. Bass, Pike, etc., in 
abundance. Livery, cottage, boats, bait, tackle, etc. 
Popular rates. Also North Star Camp on Weman 


Lake. Write. Mrs. W. J. SPAIN 











Fishing—Camera Hunting—Loafing 


20 miles out in the big woods. Take daylight pictures 
of wild deer. Catch muskies and bass. Eat all you 
want and sleep when you please. “Biled’’ shirts 
strictly prohibited. 


CAMP FIRE ISLAND GLIDDEN, WIS. 








LAKESIDE INN AND COTTAGES 


On the Shore of Lake Averill 


Averill, Vermont 


Opens May Ist, 1912, for sportsmen and summer 
boarders. The fishing for landlocked salmon and 
trout is of the very best—not miles away but 
right here. 1800 feet above sea level. One mile 
from Canadian Border. Free from Hay Fever, 
Malaria and Mosquitoes. Mountain spring water 
as pure as crystal. Sanitary arrangements com- 
plete. Good beds. First class table. Terms 
moderate. One of the healthiest places to be 
found in any northern state. Write for rates and 
illustrated booklet to Frank W. Baldwin, Prop., 
Pittsburg, N. 











Big Game in Canada or Alaska 


AVING hunted big game in many of the best sections 
H of Canada, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and 

Alaska, I am in a position to offer sportsmen planning big 
game trips the services of one who has “been there,” in 
arranging, outfitting or personally conducting a trip into any 
of the good localities for Moose and Caribou, Mountain 
Sheep and Goat or Grizzly Bear. A trip of this kind en- 
tails considerable expense and success can be assured only by 
the combination of the right country, the right guides and a duffle 
list dictated by experience rather than guesswork. Satisfactory 
references furnished, and required. 


C. T. SUMMERSON 
231 EAST 21st ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


890 acres on James River, 12 miles above Newport 
News. Fine hunting preserves, 3 miles beautiful water 
front, river 6 miles wide; good hunting, fishing, boating; 
oysters and crabs can be had; banks 20 to 30 ft. high, 
sandy beach; at a sacrifice, 


H. C. HOGGARD & COMPANY 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 











With a circulation of over sixty thousaud 
copies per month among the very highest class of 
well-to-do sportsmen, IELD AND STREAM 
has been found a very valuable medium for 
the sale of properties in good hunting, fishing or 
vacation localities. Can't we be of assistance 





Continued on 


in disposing of your property ? 





page opposite 
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The Typewriter 
of 
Maintained Efficiency 


L.C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter 





Ball Bearing Long Wearing 















The ball bearing type bar of an L. C. Smith is just acquiring a polish 
from use, when an ordinary type bar bearing is beginning to wear out. 


That is but one reason why the L. C. Smith retains its smoothness and 
accuracy of operation indefinitely. 


The rigid but frictionless ball bearing carriage with its light tension, the 
light touch capital shift, and other equally individual features, combine 


to make possible typewriting which is almost effortless and always 
accurate. 


To buy an L. C. Smith is to invest in typewriter satisfaction. Every 
element of speculation as to length and quality of service has been 
eliminated by the application of the most advanced mechanical prin- 
ciples and the use of materials specifically chosen for each 


' =6working part. 


Write for new booklet, ‘‘ Vantage Points 
of the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter.’’ 


SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 








PROPERTIES FOR- SALE 








FOR SALE Canada the Camper’s Paradise 


TEL]. 
ve ee ceemaeane Own Your Own Camp 


large canoe and boat livery attached, in 


ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK OF ONTARIO 





The Canadian Adirondacks. | ‘The paradise of the fisherman and hunter today is 
One of the only two hotels in this 2,000,000 acre | found in the Muskoka and Parry Sound districts of 
| -anac 
Game and Forest Preserve; deer, beaver, &c., on every Canada. 


he Muskoka Lakes are famed all over the continent 
for their wonderful beauty and the surrounding dis- 
trict is no less famous for its fish and game 


hand; virgin trout fishing and canoeing unsurpassed 
in America. Located at key and starting point to 














over three-fourths of Algonquin Park’s 2,000 lakes and Camp locations are now being sold in blocks up to 
streams; coolest and highest resort in Ontario; 1,700 160 acres. Complete title to land with all privileges, 
feet elevation; immune from hay fever; 11 hours from | frontage on lake, abounding in fish, beautifully 
Buffalo, 8 from Toronto, and 9 from Montreal. with | wooded with plenty of deer and small game. No 
Pullman service, via Lehigh V alley and Grank Trunk | vacation so full of health and full of pleasure as this. 
+ mage Highest, class Souetet trade, long season, Write for prices to-day 

May to October xceptional opportunity. Business . 

paying well Special reasons. $36,000, about one- | PATTERSON & BUR R ITT 
third cash. L. E. MERRELL, Mowat P. O., Ontario. | x Room 124, 199 Yonge Street, TORONTO pe 











We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Compare the handsome dignified lines of the Pierce 
with any other motorcycle 





The Motorcycle De Luxe 


HE Pierce four cylinder is the highest priced motorcycle in 

the world. Even our competitors would not attempt to 

deny the superiority of Pierce design and construction. 
The Pierce is the only motorcycle built with large tubing frame 
which gives great strength and eliminates unsightly separate 
tanks. It is the only American-made shaft drive and none other 
has the two speed sliding gear transmission nor the multiple 
disc free engine clutch. The Pierce Four Cylinder Engine is the 
only one which has been proven equal to every emergency. 
Many other features of Pierce superiority can best be studied 
in our catalogue. 
The world’s most discriminating riders use the Pierce because 
it is the strongest and most efficient motorcycle built. It is 
without noise and without vibration. in fact it is really an 
automobile on two wheels. You will find it economy in the long 
run to ride a Pierce. 
We also manufacture Single Cylinder motorcycles which are 
leaders in their class, and Pierce bicycles, famous for over twenty 
years. 

Ask for Catalogue “F.S.” 


The Pierce Cycle Company, Buffalo, 


Pacific Coast Branch, Oakland, California 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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| FOX 


Carry it all day—seems almost a part of 
yourself. You and a Fox Gun will be 
pals. 


A hard-hitter—Accurate—Safe—Light 
Frame—Strong Barrels—Few Parts— 
Simple in action—Easy to clean—Hand- 
somely finished—Made in America’s 
finest gun workshops. 


This proof mark 








. 4600 N. 18th Street 




















| The Gun of Accurate Balance 


Accurate shooting requires perfect balance. 
The Fox balances exactly where it ought to for best results. 
It feels light and buoyant, but swings onto ge easily and steadily. 


Its “hang” just suits you. Avoid tire and drag. Carry a— 


GUN 


“Finest Gun in the World” 


The scientific accuracy of manufacture 
which gives the . ox Gun its balance is 
typical of all of the processes which have 
brought Fox Guns to unequaled me- 
chanical perfection. 

Dealers sell all grades, in 12, 16 and 20 
gauges. 

1912 Art Catalog gives prices and full 
information. Send for it right off. 


seF OD 


on every Fox Gun 


ROO 


| A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 




















CHARLES 






Borated Talcum Powder for all Sun 
Irritations such as Sunburn, Prickly 


Heat, Chafing, Etc. 


Protect yourself from the skin annoyances 
due to the Summer sun and heat. Powder 
yourself freely with Mennen’s Talcum Powder, 
which will absorb all moisture from the skin, 
rendering it cool and soft. 


The peculiar properties of the raw talc, 
employed in the manufacture of Mennen’s 
Talcum Powder, together with its anti- 
septic and antizymotic properties, INSURES 
a SOOTHING and BENEFICIAL 
EFFECT, NOT to be FOUND in 
OTHER TALCUMS. 


Do not be misled by the statement 
that talc is talc, and all talcs are alike 
there are just as many varieties of talc as 
colors in the rainbow. 


+99 
‘“Mennen’s for Mine The name Mennen protects you — be 
sure it's Mennen’s—call for it by the name. 


Sample Box, 4 cents in stamps. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 42 Orange St., Newark, N.J. 








